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CHAPTER XVL 

He took a bugle from his side, 

He blew both load and Bhrill, 

And four and twenty belted knights 

Came skipping owre the hUL— Old Ballad. 

Th£ gratification of her inquiries was not a 
greater pleasure to Diana Yine, than the little 
passages which had passed between herself and 
the youth. For she was not made of that 
material which is proof against the language of 
tenderness or gaiety, whether addressed to her- 
self on her own proper account, or if not for the 
sake of her mistress, with whom we must leaye 
her, to impart all the wonderful and exciting 
things, which she had heard and seen, during 
her short but eyentfol absence. 

Hubert's voyage of discovery with the Oxford 
men, if boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
may be called such, had inspired them with an 
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2 THE loyalist's DAUGHTEB. 

exalted sense of his experience as a nayigator, 
and of his judgment as a pilot. Their confi- 
dence in his guidance was confirmed, both by 
his tried sagacity and his age, which by several 
years exceeded that of any of the party. His 

• inferior rank in life toe, under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, but above everything his local 
knowledge of the place and its denizens, induced 
them to put themselves under his guidance. 
No sooner had they fully realised the extraordi- 
nary position of their valued helmsman and 
Mend, than their impatience and impetuosity 
burst all restraint. Hubert's report., coloured as 
it naturally was with a thousand blood-stained 
atrocities, in which he steeped the character of 
the master who had been vile enough to dispense 
with Ms services, increased the young men's 
fears for their absent comrade. 

It so happened, either by chance or design, 
that on their way to The Eoyal Oak, (which ill- 
nature or envy said had once been kept by Peter 
Penderel, an uncle of Miss Penderel, whose 
loyal association with the Royal Oak was well- 
known,) our party fell in with a discontented 
band of labourers and tradesmen, who had been 

- put oflf from week to week, with a promise of 
wages, which they had not yet been paid. They 
were in deep sympathy deploring to each other 
their ill-treatment and distress. Indeed the 
demands on the purse and the attention of Lord 
Lovelace had, since the landing of William, 
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been so exhausting, that his exchequer was 
reduced to cheques and promises drawn at sight 
upon the rich future, which was freighted with 
wealth and honours. His present and available 
means, his own property, if not a trifle of his 
ward's, had been ill or well spent, according to 
the yiew of conflicting parties, in fights and 
plans against the Government of James. The 
poor man's hard earnings were aUenated from 
him, and diverted into channels of politics or 
ambition. To such, sai4 the discontented, it 
mattered not what prince, or potentate, or power 
reigned over them, so long as they obtained food 
and raiment, and a fair day's pay for a fair day's 
work. 

**'Tis just as he served me," said the crafty 
huntsman, who had overheard their conversation. 
'* He only makes use of us all, as you use your 
old pickaxe, — driving us into his earths and 
throwing us aside when he is done with us. Law 
and debt, soft solder, and even smiles, will not 
support your wives and children. WbUe we, 
like so many moles, have been working under 
ground, clearing out his choked holes and secret 
passages, or making his fortune in the fields, 
the bloody colonel has made use of what is om'S 
and made us toil for his own schemes : he has 
run rather cunning, but his hounds are now 
brought to a check. He must try back again. 
He has once more broken cover, and now is 
your time. He is to have a chop at the ** King's 
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6 THE loyalist's DAUGHTER. 

the windings of the ruins and the east postern 
gate; which has on former occasions often 
afforded me and my jolly companions and some 
of the more audacious domestics a secret passage 
to nocturnal revelry, and a safe and unohserred 
return." Saying this with the air of a man who 
had full confidence in his own resources, and the 
influence he had over others, he hastened on to 
the Oxford road, along which four or five stout 
yeomen farmers and half a dozen of Mr. Morton's 
tenants were riding in company from Beading 
Market. They were discussing the important and 
alarming state of the country, and the probable 
result of William's arrival, with all those profound, 
impartial, and convincing arguments peculiar to 
their class when animated by after-dinner in- 
fluence. 

"Our king," observes a farmer, ruddy, fat, 
and fortunate, ** is a free trader in religion and 
in com. No proper tax to keep the foreign 
grain, ay, and bastes, out of our market." 

" The Prince of Orange will promote the 
interests of the country by his restrictions, and 
give us a chance to live," cried Master Williams, 
whose face was like a full moon, beaming in 
all its fulness through the agricultural distress, 
which could only be appreciated by the agri- 
cultural mind. 

The arguments were conflicting, the conclusions 
unanimous. The farmers were the victims of op- 
pression. They would vote for the farmer's friend. 
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''Who is that," says a cavalier, who was 
jogging up to the last speaker, accompanied hy 
some friends of the high church loyalists, who 
were dissociating prelacy from Popery, and 
denomicing William as a dissenter, '' who 
wonld smash the church, and make the nation 
a Babel of sects and Dutch conventicles ?" 

Hubert and his rustic friends held aloof for 
some time, more alarmed than pleased at the 
publicity to which they were exposed. They 
soon moved and marched three abreast. The 
Oxford men, by some sudden impulse, joined 
the cavaUer and high church party, and fell to 
the rear of this detachment of cavalry : so that 
now there were two parties in nearly the same 
interest, but not incorporated, organised, or 
reciprocally directed to the same immediate 
object. 

* The farmers had recourse to the consolations 
of the bottle under their distresses, and made 
an evening of it at The Oak, soothing their dis- 
comforts with baccy and brandy-and-^water. 

The cavalier and his high church associates 
were more on the alert. They were armed 
with pistols and swords, and were evidently pre- 
pared for offensive and defensive warfare. 

The boatmen had discovered much in their 
expedition which had also been found out by 
their new acquaintances* The cavalier and high 
churchmen had been themselves once under-^ 
graduates at Oxford, and were deeply imbued 
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with loyal principles. The yonng men were un- 
sugpecting and unresenred. They frankly told 
their seniors all which they conld learn of Hongh, 
whose name reviyed many recollections of hap- 
pier times at Oxford. 

The cavalier and his party expressed their 
concurrence in any plan which was practicable to 
liberate the young man, and eyen to punish the 
rebel who had dared to confine him. 

Hubert, by that intuitiye knowledge with 
which the illiterate and the shrewd rustic is so 
often gifted, soon discovered the communion ol 
feeling and interests which the elder party had 
with the younger ; and to serve so valuable a 
reinforcement, he respectfully advanced towards 
the foremost of the party, the cavaUer, whose 
hounds he had occasionally hunted since his dis- 
missal from Lady Place, intimated his readi- 
ness to attend his party, and render them anj 
assistance in his power. So saying, he turned 
to the young gentlemen, and imparted to them 
his instructions, which they instantly communis 
oated to their elder companions. 

The fact of attacking a nobleman's mansioi 
sounded stunningly strange in the ears oi 
scholars and gentlemen, and seemed an unwar- 
rantable aggression. Every Englishman's house 
was his castle. But then Hurley House was 
the prison of an innocent young gentleman, 
and must be opened for his escape. It was 
finally arranged to approach the house in two 
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divisions. Pondering well on the boldness of 
the undertaking, Hnbert marched his ditchers 
and dammers and bargemen to The 'Oak/ 
where he halted them, and plied them with 
some good October, outside the door. ** Now, 
comrades," cried he, ''let us to this gear, and 
the dickens is in it if we cannot get the young 
master free. Bear us a hand. Lie under the 
west waU of the ruins till I sing a view-hoUoa." 

Entrusting this ambuscade to Gaffer Giles, 
the foreman of the gang of labourers, he with 
cap in hand offered his guidance and services to 
the united forces of the loyalists ; including young 
Tate who seemed disposed to mutiny, but was 
forced forward with the rest. ** Should the 
postern be made fast,'' said Hubert, " it would 
be easier to make a breach in the wall and storm 
the place than to force such a barrier. But ii 
you wiU wait a wink, I'U blow my horn as a 
signal for your rapid advance to the front, 
which is least defended, and where I may want 
your commands." He meant their assistance. 
" So now having ridden to cover, gentlemen, 
only wait a bit behind this clump of trees, till 
I see whether the old badger's earth is stopped 
against us." 

The sportsman cautiously wound his way 
under the shelter of evergreens and thick shrubs, 
till he reached the postern gate, through which 
he hoped to take the place by surprise, or even 
to rescue Hough without opposition or disturb- 
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ance. To his great disappointment, but not to 
Ids dismay, he found the once friendly postern 
how secured by bolts and bars, as immoveable 
as a rock. To deliver the steersman from such 
a prison, as weU as to avenge himself on his 
late master, was a task not to be abandoned; he 
would sooner be the forlorn hope himself than 
shrink from such a magnanimous adventure. 
He reconnoitred in silence and solitude all the 
weU-known weak points of the building. The 
result of his cautious observations taught him that 
the garrison, whom he intended to surprise, were 
prepared for an attack. The sentinel whom we 
before noticed, or some other soldier, who had 
relieved him, paced the weary self-same beat in 
the courtyard, but under a different window, one 
which was guarded by bars, and in which was a 
flickering light. He supported a gun on his 
shoulder of great length and unwieldy weight. 

" 1*11 e*en see what stuff the rebel cuckold of 
the son of a bitch is made of," said the hunts- 
man to himself, ** before I summon my allies, or 
spoil the sport.'* From all which he could 
perceive, a body of armed men, contrary to all 
probability was in possession of Lady Place. 
To carry out, therefore, his plan, he could not 
with any tact or address conceal himself; he 
therefore boldly presented himself at the front 
of the house, near the hall door, which he 
essayed to enter. 

^^ Stand, you rascal, stand/' cried the sentinel 
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on duty for the night, leyelling the huge gnn at 
the intrader, as if he were only taking a long 
aim to make sure of him. 

"What do you take me for?" said Hubert, 
coolly, with an air of indifference. "It is very 
unsportsmanlike to shoot your quarry, which 
might afford you good sport in the chase, and 
you will disturb the game which are asleep at 
this time of night. There goes an owl," says 
he, "just rising out of the ruins; try your hand 
on the bird of night." 

" I am too old a bird to be caught by chaff," 
says the soldier. " You are a dead man unless 
you tell me at once your business and your 
name." 

Perceiving by his accent that the sentinel was 
a stranger, Hubert in his turn took up the 
language of defiance, and expressed with indig- 
nation his surprise that a friend and servant 
of Lord Lovelace's should be treated with sus- 
picion and mistrust. 

" The colonel is beforehand with you, cried 
the sentinel, " he has already supplied the 
house with a garrison, and we need no addi- 
tional defence." 

" He who offers resistance to the commissioned 
messenger of the colonel offends his lordship and 
must pay the penalty of such folly. I only want 
Master Hough of Oxford, and shall esteem it 
good service if you will deliver him to me, with- 
out any of this ruffle and nonsense." 
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The sentinel, with his gun still presented, 
sternly demanded the proper warrant by which 
Hubert so authoritatively claimed the prisoner. 

" I am come, as it would be evident to any 
but A stranger, like yourself, on the business of 
those who have a deep interest in Prince William's 
aflFairs, with letters for a worshipful gentleman, 
Mr. St. Aubyn ; only give me time to find them 
for you," added the huntsman, pretending to rum- 
mage his pockets for documents, which, in fact, 
had never existed. 

The man with the firelock became impatient, 
and actually had his hand on the trigger, when 
a window just above him opened, and thence 
came a calm solemn voice, quietly admonishing 
the soldier, " Take the fellow's word for it ; 1 
have seen him in the service of Lord Lovelace 
Let the young gentleman go, and save furthei 
peril and this unseemly division in the camp. 
The country is in arms, and any uproar at thif 
time of night may bring the riotous rabble 
upon us." 

Taking advantage of this diversion in hi^ 
favour, Hubert spoke the sentinel fair, 
"Hearken, old musketeer, before your arm 
is wearied with that 'ere exercise of ' present !' 
I crave parley with you, my fine fellow, and 
when you have the authority I give you," 
holding out a paper, "if it be not signed bj 
your own colonel, shoot me on the spot as ^ 
liar and a scoundrel." 
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During this address, the sentinel's countenance 
oxhibited an incessant play of passion, wrath, 
hesitation and fear ; for the very name of Love- 
lace struck his ear as a sentence of death, 
jnpressed by the plausible manner and self-pos- 
essed confidence of Hubert, the soldier stood 
notionless and off his gnard. 

Advancing steadily with the document, which 

.e seemed in the very act of handing to the poor 

sentinel, and with more of the tiger than the lion 

a his action, he sprang upon his astonished 

opponent, seized him by the collar, and whirled 

dm to the ground. He wrested the weapon 

rom the hand of the trooper, placed his foot on 

lis neck, and the muzzle of the musket close to 

ds head. " Only utter one word, and you die 

he death," whispered Hubert. Scarcely was the 

ast word out of his mouth, than with one loud, 

ong, practised and tuneful blast of his horn, 

ihe huntsman awoke the wildest echoes of the 

mcient ruins and the denizens of the woods from 

jheir repose, and quicker than lightning brought 

the Oxford crew and their new confederates to 

the spot. The hounds, accustomed to the tones 

of Hubert's sprightly music, set up one yell and 

deafening yelp which made the welkin ring. 

The elder men who brought up the rear of the 

advanced Demies sent up a shout, ** Hurrah ! 

hurrah !" meanwhile the trooper was secured and 

bound hand and foot. 

The first howl of the storm was growing into 
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a tempest, or as Hubert had it, as if the world, 
the flesh, and the deyil had broken coyer and 
burst away, and were all in foil cry. Amid 
which the honse dogs barked fiercely, as if 
they had some notion of what was going on, 
mingling their firantic yells with the shouts of 
the assailants. Such a horrible discord had 
scarcely been heard since the building of Babel, 
and might haye awakened the slumbers of the 
dead monks. Women shrieked, cattle bleared, 
the din of war was mingled with lamentations 
and woe. The tumult shook Lady Place to its 
foundations. Amid this bedlam, the clear yoice 
of the stroke oar, Mr. Tate, struck up in mea- 
sured hexameter, which might haye done credit 
to the lecture room — 

'* Exorcitiir clamoiqne Tiram dangoiqne tabarnm." 

Tate, who preferred strategy to yiolence, 
pointing to the postern described by Hubert, 
recited mildly — 

** Limen erat, ciecfleqne fores, ei pervins nsns, 
Tectonun inter se LoYlad postesqne relioti." 

The hurricane of terrific sounds which made 
night hideous was sinking into a lull, when the 
huntsman's yiew-holloa rose high oyer wood, 
water, and glen, in a loud inspiriting shout, neyer 
excelled in his palmiest field day in Berkshire. 
Impatient of each moment's delay, as if pos- 
sessed with some sudden fury, the bargemen 
and labourers, the drainers, and bricklayers 
rushed from their ambuscade like tisrers, but 
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soon fell into good order at the east wing of 
the mansion. The rage and fdry of the hounds, 
who rejoicing in the sonnd of Hubert's familiar 
shout, became at this second excitement per- 
fectly beyond all bounds. Even before the 
actual assault, might be heard most unnaturally 
and frantically the baying of dogs, the crowing 
of cocks, and the furious yelping of the fox- 
hounds, amid the clash of implements and arms. 
By this time Hubert found himself at the 
head of some three score stout fellows, all now 
formed and ready for action. Lights began to 
fly from window to window, and figures to flit 
about, inside, through the front rooms. The 
night was impenetrably dark, and shrouded the 
monastic ruins in deeper melancholy. The dense 
masses of clouds above them, the roaring of 
the winds through the crevices, the cry of the 
hounds, which had subsided into a dismal howl, 
the screech of the owl threw a mystic veil of 
necromantic horror over the strange scene. To 
an attentive observer, shadowy figures might be 
perceived rather by the rustling sound of their 
movements under the shrubs than by any dis- 
tinct forms amid encircling darkness. Hubert, 
like a skilful general, once more reconnoitred the 
house and all the undefended points with which 
he was already tolerably familiar. No sooner 
had he returned to his motley division of be- 
siegers than in reply to his shrill whistle the 
irregular stragglers who lay under cover ap- 
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peared in a moment in the rear of the be- 
siegers. 

Faircloth, fearful of incmring the charge of 
cowardice, now appeared with his head at the 
safe side of a strong, mullioned, well-grated 
window, and challenged 'the marauders/ as he 
called them, to tell him what they meant by dis- 
turbing the respose of a peaceful house at that 
time of night. 

A well-directed shot from the gun which 
Hubert had wrested from the sentinel was the 
reply. The charge glanced off from the mullions, 
and only increased the major dome's courage. 

" We are not without a garrison, which my 
lord has left to protect the mansion," said he. 

" Garrison or no garrison, my fine fellow," 
cried the huntsman, " we will have Mr. Hough. 
His crew are gentlemen to the backbone, and 
we will stand no nonsense. We have no desire 
to disfigure your pretty face, nor to rumple your 
ruffles ; we would not hurt a hair of your peri- 
wig ; but if you^ are not the gentleman I take 
you for, we will mince your delicate body as you 
mince your fashionable words." 

His most eloquent reply was a volley of no 
vain curses, but telling shots^ which poured forth 
conviction on the besiegers that Faircloth had 
something more efficient than mere insults at 
his command. One or two of the outsiders feU, 
for the garrison had not taken a line, and the 
most forward were falling back to their destruc- 
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tion, when Hubert in his best voice cried, " Hark 
forward, hark forward, my mates ! Now, Gaflfer 
Giles," shouted he, " bring up your fellows to 
the scratch : into the cover we must get, and if 
the old dog shows no sport, we must e'en unearth 
him for a run." Once more his bugle sounded 
to the charge. He rallied his forces. ''Let 
us, my lads, level the rebel lord's stronghold 
to the ground, and add it to the ancient old 
ruins." 

" If everybody had his own," cried Tom 
Brown, the head barger, " what he calls hisen 
isn't hisen. We han't been paid no honest 
wages, which we earned with the sweat of our 
brow." This speech had, only less eflfect than a 
discharge of small artillery from within. One 
terrific hurrah rebellowed through the ruins, 
shook the very foundations of the place, and 
was followed by a tremendous crash of windows. 

" Stand back, ye boobies, boors, and brutal 
bumpkins ; ye clods, ye mucks, ye ill-bred louts, 
ye rough rascals and pig-headed clowns, ye rake- 
shells, ye rapscallions, tag, rag, and bobtail, 
before we make dog's meat of you, for the hounds 
who are yelling for such a feast." To carry out 
this doughty threat, Faircloth rushed down stairs 
towards the hall, out of which, through iron bars 
that resisted all entrance, the well-dressed 
gentleman and his most eflfective followers let fly 
at random a few shots upon the assailants. 
Several volleys were soon exchanged, Tvithout 

VOL. II. c 
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much effect on either side ; for in the emergency 
the ammunition for fowling purposes had been 
substituted for more destructive lead. The 
assailants were more excited than seriously 
wouBded. At a given signal, which passed from 
one division to another, the whole assailants, 
combining their forces into one main body, con- 
centrated their strength, and were only waiting 
the word of command to carry the place, or to 
die in the attempt. 

Mr. St. Aubyn, who had coolly calculated the 
interior weakness, and formed a fair estimate of 
the numbers outside, wishing to prevent loss of 
life, and destruction of property, which could 
only end in the defeat of the defenders, and 
entail much misery on both parties, turning 
to Mr. Faircloth and the upper servants, thus 
slowly and even solemnly spoke : 

"As glory awaits the brave, who pour out 
their blood in a good cause, even so there is 
severe censure in store for the rash and thought- 
less combatants, who bring danger on their 
comrades and their friends without need and 
without a chance of success. From what I have 
observed by the dim and unsteady lights of the 
place, and the lamp which still is left burning 
over the gateway, there is no defence we can 
make, which can avail us against such desperate 
odds." 

" What, Sir ! What !" interrupted Faircloth, 
impetuously, nay impertinen%, forgetting his 
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usual respect to Mr. St. Aubyu. " What words 
are these ?** 

"The words of soberness and truth/* answered 
the unperturbed and serene gentleman. " We 
must surrender, or bring destruction on Lady 
Place.*' 

To some this advice appeared worse than 
treason, to others an insult to their courage and 
behaviour. 

With unaltered mien, St. Aubyn met their 
offensive looks, saying, **I have told you the 
only way open to you to save the house and 
property of your master, your colonel, soldiers,*' 
glancing at the few troops near him. 

** The first man," cried Faircloth, seeing some 
of his subordinates wavering, especially when 
the sound of the pickaxes and hammers against 
the lower part of the house like battering rams 
reached their ears. ** The very first hand," 
passionately exclaimed Uie valorous gentleman, 
" that is raised to open the door to such a rabble,, 
shall never be lifted again.** Turning, in a rage 
which he could not master, he betook himself to 
the soldiers; " my blood," said he, "is ready 
to boil at the very thought of surrender;*' his 
address was cut short by a tremendous wild war- 
cry without, and the word " death *' three times 
reverberated throughout the buildings, and came 
up to the inmates like so many hollow echoes 
from the vaults below. 

" Liberty to young master, or blood and fire.** 

c 2 
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The worst oaths of the worst of the cavaliers 
mingled with the cry and filled the stoutest 
heart in Lady Place with dismay. 

Once more St. Aubyn calmly recommended 
negociation with the enemy, who were now sup- 
ported by many just springing into action; 
and the dense mass of surging humanity, like a 
compact engine, was dashing against the house. 
Pickaxes, sledge-hammers, and whatever fury 
suggested, had effected a breach, which St. 
Aubyn observing, once more tried to bring 
them to reason, and said with earnestness and 
great coolness, " You cannot, my friends, hold 
out against these men any longer : surrender." 

" Slay the traitor, slay the coward," was the 
savage outcry with which those inside greeted 
the truly brave man. 

" However precious revenge may be," con- 
tinued he, " we may not imperil the lives of 
those under our care by vain opposition. The 
house will be wrecked, many lives lost, if these 
desperadoes once set a foot inside, and induce 
the cavaliers to follow. I hear their voices in 
the distance^ we shall pay rather too dear for 
our foolhardiness." 

" Be pleased to inform me, sir," said Fair- 
cloth, putting himself into an elegant attitude, 
with energetic action and eloquent expression, 
" are you, on your own proper account, prepared 
to assent to conditions imposed by a discharged 
servant of my lord's ?" 
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Mistress Di, who had been near the orator, 
and by smiles and gestures applauding his 
speech, gradually approached nearer to him as 
if to encourage him, while she slyly, with a 
dexterity which might have done honour to a 
London pickpocket, abstracted a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, to which was attached that of 
Hough's cell, and, yawning carelessly, slowly 
withdrew with her prize to her mistress. 

In the meantime, Hubert was too good a 
sportsman not to observe these movements and 
turn them to his own advantage. 

Assuming a courage which he never felt, the 
gentleman's gentleman delivered himself with 
great pomp and dignity, " Are you all mad ? 
Do you think me so mean-spirited as to submit 
to a fellow who is not good enough to black 
a gentleman's shoes, or hold a candle to my 
own attendant? Only let the soldiers fire at 
once," said the grand man to Mr. St. Aubyn, 
" and we shall scatter them like chafiF before the 
whirlwind." 

While all these oral demonstrations were 
going on inside the citadel, hostilities outside 
were of a more martial character. The high 
church-men, the cavaUer, the drainers and barge- 
men were widening the breach in the most vulner- 
able part of the edifice. The Magdalen men were 
the fost to fling themselves into the breach, as a 
forlorn hope, singing, as they entered, 

** MonazuTir et in media arma roamns ;'* 
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while the cavaKer, who had a lingering word of 
Virgil left in him, cried out with great spirit, 

** Sic aniiiiiB juvenum furor additnfi." 

The house was to all intents and purposes 
captured. All that remained to be done was to 
make a desperate attack on. the posts occupied 
by the defenders, and if practicable, to take un- 
molested possession of the place. 

While the conflict was thus raging, or rather 
the assailants carrying everything before them, 
Hough, who had been startled on the very first 
aggression of the assailants from a disturbed 
sleep, suffered more from suspense than actual 
dread. Quite unconscious that the attack had 
anything to do with his liberation, he could only 
<;ollect enough by the uproar to guess that some 
party hostile to Lord Lovelace had taken the 
opportunity of his absence to demolish his 
house. Bewildered and dizzy at being thus 
aroused from his unrefreshing sleep, and con- 
founded by the effect of the many exciting and 
complicated events to which he owed his con- 
finement, he started to the window of his cell, 
for he had not divested himself of his clothes, 
but he could see or hear nothing to relieve his 
perplexity. While he was deploring his hard 
fate which locked him up in suspense, and was 
looking about for some remote possibility of 
escape, the hoarse grating of his prison bolt 
suddenly fell on his ear. The key turned back 
the bolty the door opened, and a female figure 
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in an undress eyidently thrown oyer her in the 
moment of alarm-her hair streaming wildly 
on her shoulders, her eyes glancing around with 
fear, and bearing an aspect of forced resolution 
—stood before him, weeping and trembling, in 
the very midst of his chamber in the wall. Sur- 
prised beyond utterance or recollection, he could 
only look on the damsel, whom his wishes and 
thoughts transformed into Lily. Nor was it 
until he had recovered from the sudden emotion 
which overwhelmed him that he was able to dis- 
suade himself from his first belief. The affected 
simplicity and studied choice of language which 
struggled to rise above her native vulgarity, soon 
convinced Mr. Hough that it was no other than 
Mistress Di Vine who appeared before him as an 
Angel of Hope. 

**0 sir ! what will become of me? '* said she, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, and her 
apron between her fingers, *' the rapparees have 
entered the house, and Mr. Faircloth has 
savaged them — all is confusion. Oh ! my 
young mistress. Lawk-a-day ! Oh ! my good- 
ness ! Oh gemini ! Lor ! Quick, young sir. 
la ! How my young mistress is taking on 
about you ! how she do fear for you ! She desires 
to see you a moment." 

" Where ?— when ? " asked Hough. 
: " Li her room — now," said the girl, rapidly. 
** This is the last moment of our last hour. 
They will fire the house, bum Faircloth, empty 
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the cellar^ and gut the mansion. Hasten ! 
Hasten ! I shall lose my place very near. I 
shall lose my life. My mistress can't get 
over it. Come, come. Speed, speed, sir, for 
your life ! Follow me," she whispered, placing 
her hand in the folds of his dress, with a 
sort of gentle violence, which he resisted^ 
remonstrating : 

" Gently, my fair apparition, — show me the 
way. I will follow." 

" I will go hefore you, sir. Oh ! if you did 
but know ! 

" Know what ? " said he, impatiently. 

" Know how I felt for you. Oh ! oh ! deara 
me! But how could I leave such a proper 
young man — gentleman, — so excellent in growth 
and presence, and such a real friend to Miss 
Lily, to be mewed up like a snail in a snail shell, 
which you couldn't carry on your back, and to 
be moped to death." 

Avoiding the conflicting parties, and all ob- 
servation, the girl led the way with great speed 
down the winding stone staircase. Thence she 
turned through a side door into a corridor, where 
stood Mr. St. Aubyn, surrounded by a few of 
the domestics, in the compaiiy of Miss Penderel 
clinging to him, and placing herself between her 
old friend and a party of the assailants, who 
mistook him for Faircloth. That worthy, when 
they entered the house, had concealed him- 
self in the priest's hole. In their mistake they 
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set upon Mr. 8t. Anbyn with blind fiuy, as the 
instigator of their opponents, and their insulting 
foe. 

Never, even when Lily bloomed in her own 
tranquil bower, adorned in her most becoming 
attire, which Di had in her happiest taste 
arranged, was she more lovely, more serene, and 
more composed. She seemed rooted to the 
spot; so that ** Solomon in all his glory," to 
the mind of Hough, was not so glorious as 
that fair flower, whose tendrils of love twined 
round St. Aubyn. The sight cost Hough a 
greater pang than fears for the threatened 
victim. He was amazed and could scarcely 
believe his eyes: each new conjecture contra- 
dicted the last. 

She cried, " Oh ! welcome, brave youth ; you 
saved my life, now save a life dearer than my 
own. 

Amid the insensate group who horribly scowl 
vengeance at the very peacemaker himself, Lily 
looked like some bright cherub from on high, 
whose mission was to calm the spirit of the 
storm. Her features contrasting with the grim 
faces around her, bespoke her an angel of light 
whose presence awed violence into subjection. 
That face which could rarely be viewed by any 
one anywhere without emotion, in such an hour 
and in such a scene wore an expression almost 
heavenly and irresistible to a lover. " Miss 
Penderel,"- he cried in accents which . betrayed 
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his concem ; ^* what means all this ? Wliat 
is the distarhanee, the danger? WIio is it 
whom these men wonid tear from yon and 
alayr 

'' Do not ask, do not stay ; but if yon wonId 
serve me and save yonrself, help ! help ! " 

Just at this instant, as one rongh fellow was 
forcing his way against the lady. Hough espied 
his crew emerging from the apartment into 
which through the breach they had entered. 
Delighted at seeing him, they roshed forward 
to join him, and following him, threw them- 
selves into the very heart of the mistaken 
rabble, and dealing blows right and left as 
they might in a town and gown row, diverted 
the attack from Mr. St. Aubyn to them- 
selves. Hongh, like a commander-in-chief^ 
now confident in his men and his liberty, kept 
aloof from the fight, and approached Mr. St. 
Aubyn and the young lady with great embar- 
rassment. 

The scene, the time and the cause of Hough's 
presence in such company as the lady and her 
friend, whom he secretly looked upon as his 
successful rival, all conspired against his utter- 
ance. LUy's eyes turned, and beaming with 
placid delight met his ; her lips slightly parted, 
and heaving a sigh of relief she looked — it was 
not now a cold look of caution which she gi&ve 
him, it was one of soft, amicable, speaking 
gratitude. There was, to say the very leasts a 
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tone of deep interest in the glance. He would 
but too willingly have poured out a tale of 
tenderness mingled with fears for her safety, 
hut diffidence mastered his words. He fancied 
that in her eveiy gesture he could see a mean- 
ing. How little ministers to the hope of the 
young heart ! What a shadow of a shade will 
feed the young imagination ! At length his 
tongue found utterance : "Every motive which 
can influence my conduct — every action of my 
future life — every thought which sustains me, 
must emanate/' — contending emotions would not 
suffer him to utter another word. To cover his 
confasion, he addressed words of courteous 
sympathy to Mr. St. Aubyn. He desired to 
learn the cause of the dastardly ruffians' attack, 
on a man so inoffensive and benevolent as he 
appeared to him under unprovoked insult. Here 
Miss Penderel briefly explained the respective 
parts, which the valet and Mr. St. Aubyn had 
taken, and how shamefully the flunkey slunk 
away from that very danger which he had 
brought so boastingly on himself and the whole 
household. How the assailants had seldom 
seen Mr. St. Aubyn, and in their excitement 
failed to recognise, and indeed scarcely knew the 
gentleman's gentleman, who rarely soiled his 
foot outside the door, and the dress of the one 
was of the same colour as the dress of the other. 
The valet had retired from the fray, when he 
was most needed, while Mr. St. Aubyn in 
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endeavouring to restrain the fury of the besiegers, 
whom he desired to spare, had been mistaken 
for the coward who had needlessly insulted and 
excited the mob. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



They knew what's what, and that's as high 
As agricultural wit can Aj.—Faireloth. 



To Hough's observations^ which were mui-e 
polite than pertinent, Mr. St. Aubyn re- 
plied : 

" The rade unthinking herd acted but accord- 
ing to their instinct and their kind ; their fury 
has been excited, and directed towards one 
object, whom they believe I defended, at the 
sacrifice of some of their party, and to the detri- 
ment of all. In their present anger and resent- 
ment they forget the former benefits they have 
received from Lord Lovelace. Nursed in 
earthen hovels they are earthy, and with 
spirits suited to th^ir huts. Unblest by the 
light of moral, spiritual, or intellectual light, 
they are incapable of any feeling beyond the 
wild impulse of the moment. To them the 
sufferings and wrongs of this hour are every- 
thing. No ray of glory from heaven reveals a 
better or a brighter state, where patience and 
mercy will have their reward.,' 
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While Mr. St. Aubyn, Miss Penderel, and 
Hongh were conferring together on the best 
course to adopt in such unusnal and critical 
circumstances, Hubert found it more difficult 
to restrain than it had been to arouse the passions 
of his followers ; by talking to them, and chiding 
them as if they had been a pack of hounds at 
fault, he gladly at length brought them to a check, 
by assuring them of the personal safety of the 
youth, whom they so laudably came to rescue ; 
he even asked some of the most ungovernable 
to depart with a promise of a regular night of it 
at 'The Oak.' 

" Not without a few more cuts at Master 
Faircloth's head," answered the foremost of 
those whom he addressed. " Some of our 
fellows are hurt, and one of our mates. Bob 
Bolter, the bargee, is shot as dead as a door 
nail by the conceited jackanapes," said he, 
pointing to Mr. St. Aubyn. " Only let us have 
a shot at the buck and leave him for venison 
and we are off," 

They were presenting their fire arms, and only 
waiting an order to execute their amiable pur- 
pose, when Hough, jumping on a table, cried, 
with an address and energy which concentrated 
all their notice upon him, " Before you do any- 
thing, listen to the young stranger for whom 
you have risked so much, and whom you have 
so manfully liberated, at least from his dun- 
geon." 
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Here there was a cry, " We were ready to 
lay down our lives for you, because Hubert told 
us of the lord's cruelty to you ; we have brought 
ourselves into trouble, and now you want us to 
spare the upstart who shot at us without cause, 
and called us clods!" 

'' Dang it, bum them altogether and roast 
them alive," muttered a surly fellow, who had 
a long grudge against Faircloth. 

" Let me talk to you, my honest feUows, 
before you roast me, because a roasted man can- 
not speechify. Listen to me. Now you are 
sensible men ; hearken to me first and after- 
wards, when I have made my last speech and 
dying confession roast me. Peace, my masters, 
every one of you, and I'll tell you good news. 
Keep yourselves under arms ; but act like your- 
selves, and be Britons." 

This last word elicited a thundering shout of 
applause A deep silence followed, during which 
the Demy said, '' you shall have my consent and 
assistance to fight it out, and to slay the buck, 
if he is in season ; but," cried he, pleasantly, 
**let me have my say. My tongue, like my 
limbs, wants exercise." 

" Cut it short," says a fellow in a smock- 
fi:ock, " and don't be so high in yourself, loike." 

''You are mistaken in your man, Faircloth 
was too fair to endure your touch, and has run 
away and hid himself; that gentleman whom 
you would shoot is your protector, your fiiend, 
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my preserver, and yours — no other than Mr. 
St. Aubyn, the friend of the poor man, and 
physician of your sick." 

Had the house and vaults been blown up, or 
had even the departed monks appeared among 
them the hearers could not have felt greater sur- 
prise than when Mr. St. Aubyn, at that instant, 
with his benevolent brow beaming forgiveness 
and compassion appeared near Hough. 

*' I'll stand to what the young gentleman 
says," cried Hubert. 

They stood uncovered before the good, great 
man. No cheer escaped them, but each man 
bowed his head in deep and silent respect. 
They begged his honour's pardon, and recounted 
to each other a few of his latest charities to 
them and their families. They then asked for 
Miss Penderel, whose generosity and visits of 
mercy they had often experienced. Hough 
looked to the spot where he had left her, but 
she was gone. He then continued, . ''the 
bravery which you have evinced so effectually 
for me in this night's good service I shall never 
forget." To Hubert, in particular, he addressed 
words of admiration and gratitude. 

" Warfare," said the huntsman, " is not 
exactly my line, seeing the fox always runs for 
it. The siege was beyond my mastery, I could 
not match it but for the gear which my friends 
brought to bear upon the man of finery. The 
cavaliers gave their voice for stratagem rather 
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than violence ; but they think themselves well 
out of the affair : they are gone." 

During this colloquy, Hough put his hand in 
his pocket for a few silver pieces, to enable the 
fellows to drink his health. In pulling out the 
purse and handing it to Hubert for this purpose, 
he perceived it was a richly embroidered one, 
differing from any he had ever possessed. It 
was, however, gone, and he could not recall it. 
No sooner had Hubert poured out the contents, 
than broad pieces of gold rolled in all directions, 
covering a great part of the table with caroluses 
and jacobuses. The sight of so much money 
filled the men with wonder and admiration. 
Hubert was proceeding to distribute the smallest 
of the pieces to the leaders of each gang, when 
perceiving that, even in the coins of the day, 
there were hundreds of pounds, he gathered up 
nearly the whole of the money and replaced it 
in the purse, returning it with its contents to its 
new master. Hough only looked his surprise. 

In the mean time Hubert asked their honours' 
leave to tell his comrades a bit of a story. 

He said, " Once upon a time, and a very good 
time it was, a great huntsman coming in from 
the chase perceived the cradle, wherein he had 
left; his infant son and heir, covered witn gouts 
of blood and little morsels of flesh, and close 
to the crimsoned cradle Gelert, his favourite 
hound. He threw open the covering of his babe, 
but found nothing but blood and clotted gore. 

VOL. n. D 
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In despair he cried, * Gelerfc ! you have de- 
voured my boy, my life, my all !' and in anger 
and revenge plunged his dagger into the animars 
heart. The hound groaned and fawned upon his 
frantic master even in the agonies of death, and 
Ucked the hand which slew him. The master in 
his wild sorrow tore from the cradle all the 
clothing, and there beneath all his darling smiled 
in sleep, unconscious of his danger. On further 
search a wolf was found still weltering in his 
gore — the wolf which faithful Gelert had slain, 
after having covered the dear heir out of the 
savage beast's sight, and thus saved him from 
death. The huntsman's joy with Gelert died. 
In the chase he named his dogs. He called ' 
Gelert, but Gelert was not there." 

The worst of the intense broil had now sub- 
sidied, and the cheers of the Oxford crew might 
be heard at the close of Hubert's way of telling 
his hearers how fortunate they were in not slay- 
ing him who had preserved them and those dear 
to them. 

Having appeased their appetite for vengeance, 
the lowest and most riotous of the victors began 
to turn their attention to plunder. They had left 
the scene just described the first moment the 
Oxford men interfered between them and Mr. 
St, Aubyn. Their first impulse was to break 
into the cellar, but being alive to their more per- 
manent interests, they thought it more prudent 
to secure some valuables which they coidd turn 
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into money. In quest of such precious things 
as they could carry away they were prowling 
about the house. They were lost amid its intri- 
cacies, but still more in their own stupid admira- 
tion of the rich and massive furniture of the 
rooms. At last, rummaging about in every 
direction, they found themselves in a large apart- 
ment, panelled with oak, on which were wrought 
most curiously tilts and tournaments and martial 
scenes, but especially varied landscapes painted 
freely and broadly, without much reference to 
perspective ; carved arches and lozenges, which 
a house carpenter was investigating with the eye 
of an artificer, tracing many of the figures with 
his finger as if for his own instruction, and with 
all that artistic curiosity which distinguishes the 
artisan from the unobserving herd. The inquisi- 
tive house carpenter was just bringing his scrutiny 
to an end, when touching a portion of the curious 
workmanship precisely in keeping and identified 
with the general design of the whole panel, to 
which it seemed attached, it gradually and noise- 
lessly began to slide apart from the left one to 
which it had previously been fitted, into the 
opposite panel. He had inadvertently touched a 
secret spring. A deep, dark aperture was dis- 
closed to the gaze of the astonished artificer : in 
silent amazement he viewed the mysterious con- 
trivance, when his attention was arrested by a 
glimmering light inside the aperture, and he was 
suddenly struck dumb by an apparition. It was 

D 2 
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the figure of a gentleman in a moummg dress 
lod white neck-tie, not unlike the Roman coOar 
of the period, which was thns rerealed to the 
canons obseirer. 

At a time when to be reconciled to the 
Catholic Church was an act of high treason, 
espeeiallT daring the ciril wars, when Catholic 
priests were hunted like wild beasts, and 
eren in later times, hiding places such as oar 
artisan had discoyered were to be fband even in 
Protestant houses, for the shelterand conceahnent 
of priests, but in the mansions of Catholics they 
were qaite common. Such was that at Mosely, 
which concealed Charles II. in the hiding-place 
of Father Huddlestone, of whom James 11. said 
to his brother when dying, '' This good man once 
saved your Ufa, he is now come to save your soul." 

In such a house as that of the Protestant Lord 
Lovelace we can only account for this hiding- 
pkce by the supposition that in accordance with 
his temporal interests and intrigues he harboured 
Catholic priests, whom his colleagues and Orange 
emissaries might make their victims, if exposed 
to their vengeance, and whom he might keep as 
hostage. 

The blood of the inmate of this receptacle was 
eridently so much fevered with fear and excite- 
ment, that he was unable to speak. The excla- 
mation of the artisan had brought his comrades 
to the spot, and with eager curiosity they peered 
into the dimly lighted cell. The feeble ray of 
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the lamp fell upon an enamelled portrait of the 
Virgin and the image of her most Holy Son. 
The gold crucifix, richly studded with rubies, 
also other saintly relics were visible in the 
gloom. A missal lay open, as if recently used by 
a reader, who had concluded the Gospel ; a rosary 
lay by the golden-clasped book near the sacred 
vestments : all spoke of the hated religion. 

" Heaven be around us,** cried the foremost of 
the marauders, "what have we here ?" 

" Look ye !*' said a second, who had once seen 
a Catholic celebrant surprised and apprehended 
in his robes. ** Here we have him in his den ; 
the black-hearted traitor and Papisher !'* 

** And worse still,'* cried a third, " a priest /** 

"We'll make more out of him by hauUng 
him to trial, than by all them ere gimcracks,*' 
meaning the robes, said another. "Lug the 
Roman rascal out of his den,** cried they all at 
once. And yet they hesitated, as it were, awed 
by the cabalistic mysteries of Romanism until 
they ventured to read the Popish features of 
their victim. No sooner had they taken their 
lesson out of that book than they looked upon 
him with scorn, and dragged him looking like 
a dead thing, out of his hole. 

Owing, probably, to the priest*s hurry of 
mind, or anxiety to do all which he was required, 
a sort of spasmodic jerk of his arm inflicted a 
blow on the foremost of his captors, who return- 
ing the same with interest made the blood flow 
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copiously from the Papist's nose. His features 
disguised in his own blood, the inmate of the 
cell was dragged out and carried into the very 
heart of the contending parties, who had by this 
time coalesced, forming * a committee of the 
whole house ' to debate the terms of an amnesty 
and the conditions of a truce ; for the garrison 
was not going to incur the risk of the colonel's 
resentment without some recompense. 

No sooner had the blood-stained priest and 
his escort bearing the symbols of his rehgion 
appeared, than all with one voice agreed that 
Lovelace wore two faces under a hood. Most 
of them thought that the prisoner, the d— d 
priest* of Baal had some secret, deep design, 
against the honest Protestants of the mansion. 
Their first impulse was to commit him, without 
a hearing, to the dungeon which Hough had 
vacated, and to have him up for trial, making 
him liable, in the eye of Justice Toogood, for 
all the turbulence and damage conmiitted on that 
eventful night at Lady Place. The sight of the 
sacred vestments, consisting of a chasuble and 
cope, confirmed the decision of both conflicting 
parties, who, by this common object of their hate 
and fearwere united together for the common good. 

The feeling of mutual hostiKty having now 
in some measure been suspended, the jarring 
parties mingled in active union against the 
detected priest. 

*' A foul plot !" cried a burley bargeman. 
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** Nor shall it be smothered, though its father 
was nearly stifled,'' sneered the carpenter. 

*' The whole thing," cried a blacksmith, who 
was the oracle of the village, '^ is a popish 
miracle. May the devil blow wind into the 
plot ; I thought it was dead long ago." 

This sally made all parties laugh. At this 
moment the butler, who had been out of the 
trouble and regaling himself with the farmers 
at " The Oak," returning, and finding the 
rage of the storm had been already quelled, 
entered the room. That gentleman was quite 
popular ; he left everybody alone in the present 
emergency, and, like GaUio, " cared for none 
of those things." 

He was voted into the seat of judgment, to 
pronounce fientence against the papist. But no 
sooner was the trembling, dumbfounded culprit 
placed before him than the butler burst into a 
laugh, which first shook his sides, and then 
the very room in which the judicial proceeding 
was going forward. He soon, however, re- 
covered his gravity, " Where is your evidence?" 
asked he, sternly. 

"Here, my lord," cried a voice, in mock 
respect, producing the sacred vestments and the 
missal. 

" If you have not more evidence," said the 
judicious butler, " I must charge the juiy." 

" You see already the criminal at the bar has 
had his claret drawn," said another. 
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"Claret!" said the cellarer, "who dare 
touch the claret unAer my care ? I shall not 
take the trouble to go on. I may not be judge 
and counsel for the prosecution," said he, said 
flung himself out of his chair in a huff. 

A murmur, arose and the low hum of many 
voices recalled Mr. St. Aubyn from his atten- 
dance on Miss Penderel. He took the butler 
aside, and signed to Hubert, who was near, to 
join them. The three were soon in close com- 
munion, when all the jury began to deal out 
summary punishment on the terrified captive, 
who was not allowed even to defend himself. 

•* The fellow," they shouted, " has hatched 
a damnable conspiracy which will blow up Lady 
Place and us with it." 

Mr. St. Aubyn, being really alarmed for the 
fate of the poor man, desired that he should be 
fairly examined, and, if guilty, that he should 
be delivered up to Mr. Justice Toogood. An 
indistinct buzz of consent, and then silence fol- 
lowed. 

"What is your charge against this siUy 
fellow?" asked Mr. St. Aubyn. 

A farmer, Sam Styles, who had only heard 
that he was a papist, sagaciously observed, if he 
was a papist it was his interest to blow up Lady 
Place, and to massacre every Protestant in 
Hurley ; and if he was a Catholic priest it was 
his duty to instigate others to give him a Uft in 
the business. 
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'' But first, farmer, let us see that he is what 
yon take him for/* said Mr. St. Anbyn. 

That most of the present company were 
strangers both to the domestic servants and the 
economy of Lady Pkce was evident ; old Port, 
the butler, who never accompanied the colonel 
on his expeditions was an exception. 

" I beg your honour's pardon," said Hubert, 
*' but suppose, as the dog fox is now fairly un- 
kennelled, we wash away the bloody traces of 
the hunt." 

With the consent of Mr. St. Aubyn, a bucket 
full of water and a mop were applied to the face 
of the culprit ; when, lo and behold ! Mr. Fair- 
cloth, whose fairness had been so frightfully dis- 
figured, stood confessed to all present. 

** By the mass," cried an Irish labourer, who 
had gone to see the sport, as he called it, ** it 
was then after all a rale thrue blue Protestant 
that did the job for his riverence, in order to 
give him back his own colour." 

One loud roar of laughter convulsed the com- 
pany (for all particularly disliked Faircloth), and 
made that gentleman feel as if he wished to sink 
down into the floor. 

''Its all. darned loike smnmat I once seed 
acted at a fair," said Styles ; '' but its droy work, 
I wants sanunat to wet my whistle." ' 

" What do you want ?" said Mr. Port. 

*' I aint no ways partikler, let's have a little 
of your old namesake." 
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The other fanners, who already bore the 
external evidence of their internal stimulants, 
seconded the motion. 

Before the butler acquiesced he took off his 
hat and consulted Mr. St. Aubyn, who, in con- 
cert with Mr. Hough and Hubert, decided that 
an amicable negociation should first be entered 
into. Hough acted as mediator, then throwing 
a handsome sum of small pieces among his 
liberators, he thanked them again for their as- 
sistance, and begged that they would withdraw 
quietly to their respective homes. No objection 
being made, all further discussion was cut short, 
and off the whole party excepting the farmers de- 
camped, shouting at the top of their voices the 
song of the '' Lillibulero,'* a satirical ballad 
against Irishmen and Popery, the gibberish and 
tune of which had taken the fancy of the nation. 
The second part had been added after William's 
landing. 

The jovial farmers, indisposed to trouble 
their heads further in a matter which had lost 
all the excitement of Popery and promised no 
gain, had already attained to that stage of ab- 
sorption which demanded an additional supply, 
still lingered behind the rest of the reconciled 
besiegers. They preferred ease to the glory of 
the triumph. To avoid complications, and to * do 
nobody no harm ' was, they said, their object. 
The butler, true to the interests of his master, 
to whom he desired to attach the yeomaniy, 
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made eyerything snug in his own room. The 
generous wine, the soothing pipe, the blazing 
wood fire, were all congenial to the agricnltoral 
mind and body, and suited well thoughts, which 
under the highest inspiration took no greater or 
more heroic range than their wide tracts of land. 
Their own interest was their philosophy. Agri- 
culture, they said, was the support of the State ; 
they were therefore licensed to grumble and 
repine ; and he who complained not when such 
high interests were at stake was unworthy the 
name of a fjEurmer. 

** As for that poor got up thing. Master Fair- 
cloth," they all chimed in, he might dress himself 
up in the finery, the gentility and the vices of his 
betters, but they were certain to a man that two 
bottles eyen of the excellent port they were drink- 
ing would leave him under the table. He could, 
therefore, be no gentleman. '* In the servants' 
hall," cried the farmers, ^' he was howdacious 
enough to say, we were only one remove from 
our own bastes ; but the height of his impe- 
rence was the assertion to them as know'd no 
better that the first farmer and the inventor 
of ploughing was a pig, and that we were all pigs 
rooting up the clods, to which he compared us. 

The butler delighted his guests with the 
dates of the best vintages. The precise age at 
which such and such wines might be drunk to 
perfection. How a man might begin with one 
bottle at a time, and by carefully cultivating his 
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talent and bis capacity might attain to his three 
bottles under his belt in a little time ; bnt what 
delighted and amused them most was a Pro- 
testant pack of cards, to which Mr. Port invited 
their attention, pointing out to them the figures 
at the back, and whole representations of all the 
tortures, massacres, and other enormities which 
had been perpetrated by the Catholics — supposing 
the Popish plot to be a reality. 

It was drawing towards midnight, yet Hough 
was still in conversation with Mr. St. Aubyn, 
and though so late, was pleading eloquently with 
him for admission to Miss Penderel's presence 
once more, before he said farewell for ever to 
Lady Place. Mr. St. Aubyn, yielding to his 
desires, led him to the young lady's apartment. 
" I have brought our young friend, for such we 
may now esteem him, to bid you adieu," said 
the elder gentleman, taking Hough by the arm ; 
then turning to him, said, ** remember, time 
wanes, you have not a moment to spare." 

The youth and the maiden had much to say 
to each other, but their hearts were too fall to 
give utterance to their feelings or their thoughts. 
At length Harry said, *' Our meeting has given 
a new and absorbing interest to my existence, 
a feeling of love and devotion which neither 
time nor separation can obliterate. Indeed, the 
pain of parting is more than the joy of our 
meeting. Before I leave you allow me to 
indulge a hope that I may again meet one to 
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whom I owe so mucli happiness. Oh ! condemn 
me not to a perpetual banishment, to which 
death were mercy." 

''Indeed, indeed, my generous friend, we 
must give up all thoughts of ever meeting 
again ; it could but afford us regret and sorrow. 
My heart is not my own to give," she said 
quietly, in a low tone, glancing at Mr. St. 
Aubyn. " Even were it not so," she continued, 
" I could never give myself to one with whom 
I had not the most perfect communion of feeling 
and religion. Deep gratitude, the gratitude of 
a sister, whose life you have saved, I shall ever 
entertain for you." 

Arousing himself with a violent effort. Hough 
replied, " Had not the superstition, which I 
can scarcely think one so wise, so lovely, and so 
noble as Miss Penderel can believe, corrupted 
the pure stream of life, which flowed from the 
original fountain of truth, I would, I would do 
anything less than exchange my soul for a pearl 
of so great price." 

Lily gave him her hand in silent adieu. He 
gently pressed it, and in the depth of his grief 
said, softly, " Why should not time and prayer, 
your good sense, and the history of the Church 
bring you to a knowledge of the saving truth 
which I enjoy, and thus our faith, our hearts, 
our future destiny for earth and heaven, for time 
and eternity, would be one — one undivided being 
of bliss. Let me beg one favour more ; suffer 
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me only to state the errors of your Church. Let 
me refer you to the early histoiy of the Gospel 
purity." 

She could not master her emotion at his con- 
cern for her good, and could scarcely restrain 
her tears. She looked into Mr. St. Auhyn's face 
for her answer. " If you leave me at once and 
for ever," she cried, " until my conversion is 
complete, I will comply with your request. Fare- 
well my preserver, my friend!" she added, and 
vanished from the room. Mr. St. Aubyn at the 
same instant disappeared by another door, and 
poor Hough was left alone. In sadness he 
quitted the room, but was once more destined 
against his will to overhear a conversation. 

The sage farmers, quite inspired by the best 
wine they had ever tasted, launched out into such 
political discussions as none but farmers can ap- 
preciate or understand. The bucolical intellect 
and the agricultural mind had at this stage of 
their potations broken out into practical georgics. 

"Be the lord the farmer's friend?" asked 
farmer Bumbellow. 

'^ The Papists and manufacturers have had it 
all their own way," cried neighbour Grum- 
bleton. 

" The Prince of Orange," says farmer Bags, 
" will make new tests and keep the foreign corns 
out of our markets." 

" I'll tell you what it is," says farmer Flash ; 
" something must be done to get the corns riz." 
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'' By gar/* cried Btifas Rombellow, '' patience 
is a good mare, but too slow for the times." 

** Marry, sir !" says Grumbleton, to the butler, 
'* the fat-kidheyed, red-flEu^ed rascals of Tories 
have had the sun on their side of the hedge too 
long by half. They talk about England's true 
anointed king ; but gie I the prince that'll do 
his duty to the nation, and keep up the price of 
agricultural produce of bastes and seds ; and I 
be blow'd if we care if he be Papist or Pagan, 
Tory or Whig." 

" But," says farmer Jolly, " the king, though 
less extravagant than him as is dead, has put 
new dooties on wines, on tobacco, on sugar, and 
on linen. Now, barrin' this pure port, I ain't 
tasted no wine since harvest ; but a little sugar 
to sweeten one's grog, and a pipe full of the weed 
to make we poor fairmers forget the bad times ; 
and cheap sheets to lie betunes when we are 
awearied at night, are no more than our due." 

" The Prince of Orange is a rebel," said 
Master Holdfast, who was less disaffected than 
the rest. 

" He is a good sorted un," says Bags, " and 
a prince every inch on un. He will bring plenty 
of gin, and hollands, and schiedam into the 
country." 

" So much the worse," says Mr. Holdfast ; 
" and bring down the price of malt." 

" The only good the Dutchman will do is to 
kill the priest varmint," said a Puritan. 
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^* Better still, said his next neighbour, '^ he'll 
do for all the attorneys. Lnke Lattitat served me 
with a notice to qnit becanse I was in arrear." 

'^ And the parsons ?" asked the butler. 

'^ They bees no good, only to take tithes and 
eat np our prodnce like locuses," said Bags ; 
** a prelatist aint no better nor a papist." 

"None of your cuckold craw thumpers and 
papishers, such as the king," cried Grumbleton, 
" sent to eat up the forage all about Beading. 
The troopers, I tell thee, man, haent left not a 
morsel of food for man or baste." 

" But where is the prince all this time?" 

" Marry, Master Holdfast, they be bringing him 
to Windsor, and this very evening he must have 
passed near our neighbourhood." 

**I hope the lord," says Farmer Freeman, 
** will now, after all his scrimmaging, be re- 
warded with a situation under the new Govern- 
ment, and be able to lower our rents." 

" His lordship is a brave warrior, and merits 
promotion," replied the butler. 

" My Lord John is the veriest Whig in 
Christendom," says Mr. Port ; " he has been 
arrested six times for political o£fences ; the last 
crime laid to his charge, however, was a shame : 
merely that he had denied the validity of a war- 
rant, signed by a Boman Catholic justice of the 
peace." 

** But I have heard as how he were appre- 
hended and put in quod," said Mr. Flash. 
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^'Sarve him right too; he placed a blasted 
bambailiff in all the honsen, when the 'olders 
could not pay their rent/* said Grombleton. 

" Never mind/* says the butler, "he is a 
valiant soldier. The colonel, with seventy fol- 
lowers well armed and mounted, left Hurley 
about a month ago in order to join the Prince 
of Orange, and make him King of England. 
But a strong party of the enemy had been 
posted at Cirencester ; my lord would brook no 
delay, so resolved to force a passage ; his friends 
and tenants, you know, stood by him like men.'* 

'* We didn't ought to know so much about it," 
broke in farmer Grumbleton, " for our poor boys 
paid dearly for their bravery.** 

** Yes, but,'* continued the faithful butler, 
** his lordship was taken prisoner, and sent to 
Gloucester Castle by Beaufort's troops. The 
people of Gloucester rose and delivered his 
lordship from prison, he collected his horsemen, 
and with halters for bridles, and some irregular 
infantry armed only with clubs, is marching 
unopposed through counties once devoted to the 
house of Stuart, and will soon enter Oxford in 
triumph. 

** The Tory University is converted to the 
Whig interest, and will receive him as well as 
the Prince of Orange with honours. 

" If his lordship had only waited here till the 
Oxford man, whom he, in his turn, imprisoned, 
had been set free. Lady Place might have been 
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gpured this periL The Oxcman was given in 
charge to Mr. Faircloth, but the fellows so 
frightened him that he hid himself, and they 
took him for a Popish priest, and gave him some 
rongh handling. If yon must be going, gentle- 
men," abruptly added Port, rising, " I wish yon 
a very good night. I have mnch still to arrange 
after this terrible work." 

In passing ont they saw Hubert waiting on 
Mr. Hough, who had a word for each of them. 

Most of the farmers present had relations and 
friends at Oxford, where, during the preceding 
year, mass had been celebrated in more than one 
college. No sooner did they observe Hough 
than they asked him about Obadiah Walker, who 
had turned University College into a Popish 
abomination. Hough took no notice of them. 
The fiemners, however, nothing abashed by his 
silence, in their present merry mood, sang a 
ballad then popular in Oxford, the burden of 
which was — 

" Old Obadiah 
Sings Ave Maria,'* 

and thus they all decamped full of the good 
times which were coming. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

I ean no other answer make, but Thanks, 
And Thanks, and ever Thanks.— Shofcetptfare. 

A grandam's name is little less in lore 

Than is the doting title of a mother.— 8hake$peare, 

Hubert and Hough seeing that the company 
had taken their final departore, and that there 
was no farther commotion or restraint, deter- 
mined to make their way out of the house as 
speedily as possible. The doors, however, had 
been locked, and, according to the rule of the 
house, the keys carried to the valiant and now 
recruited Mr. Faircloth for safe keeping. That 
gentleman had retired for the night, so that 
Hough and Hubert remained prisoners stiU in 
Hurley House. While wandering through the 
corridors, in hopes of finding some mode of 
egress, they heard the merry voices of the rest 
of the crew, and followed the sound until they 
entered an apartment at a distant part of the 
house, where they found them regaling them- 
selves with a good supper, which Miss Penderel 
had ordered to be laid out for them. Hough 
was only too glad once more to join his young 
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friends, and they all sat down, inyiting Hubert 
to join them, after their evening's work, as 
merry as crickets. 

Hough eagerly asked what news they had 
acquired, and what perils they had escaped. 

The Bight Reverend Colonel Compton, they 
remarked satirically, had once more bristled up 
his courage into all the military ardour he had 
tali twenty-eight years ago in the Life Guards. 
The figure which he made in the progress of the 
Princess Anne bad been the talk of the county. 

Next to the Prince of Wales, the king's chief 
object of anxiety was the great seal, which he 
feared would be fished up out of the Thames — 
such were the powers this talisman possessed. 
The grand jury of Middlesex had found a bill 
against the Earl of Salisbury for turning Papist. 
They had also heard that while the Prince lay at 
Hungerford, a sharp encounter took place be- 
tween two hundred and fifty troops, and six 
hundred Irish who were posted at Beading. 
The king's troops fled with the loss of their 
colours and of fifty men. 

Most of the young men called this civil war, 
and an attack of the foreigners on England; 
but Mr. Tate thought far otherwise ; the Dutch 
had only assisted an English town to free itself 
from the dominion of the Irish. So late as the 
eighth of that month the commissioners, two of 
whom Hough had overheard at Lady Place, had 
been received by the Prince's body guard with 
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great mflitary respect. Halifax was spokesman. 
Hough inquired if they knew where the Prince 
was gone. 

The Prince's original intention, it was reported, 
had heen to proceed from Hungerford to Oxford, 
hut the arrival of the deputation from Guildhall 
induced him to change his route and hasten on 
directly to the capital. When William found 
that Lord Faversham had dismissed the royal 
army, he exclaimed with bitterness, " I am not 
thus to be dealt with, and that my Lord Faver- 
sham shall find." 

" And so he will," cried Tate. 

The Lish soldiers had seized a richly laden 
East Indiaman, which had just arrived in the 
Thames, but not being able to find a pilot soon 
ran their ship aground, and were compelled to 
lay down their arms. James had travelled 
along the shore of the Thames. 

''I cannot make out that Halifax,*' said 
Hough. 

"We heard," says one of the crew, "he 
hoped to mediate between the king and the 
Prince without exposing the country to the risk 
of a new dynasty and a disputed succession." 

"But," said Tate, "it must be clear to you 
that Halifax's mission to Hungerford has been 
a fool's errand, a mere mock embassy, alike 
insulting to such a refined politician and deli- 
cately minded statesman, and unworthy of a 
monarch. James, we must all admit, never 
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meant to abide by the terms which he had 
instracted the commissioners to propose. 

"For," continued the stroke oar, "it seems 
certain that the king is expected to arriye in 
London next Sunday eyening, and if we hope 
to see his majesty by Monday we must work our 
way at once up the Thames.'* 

" So far as I am concerned I feel that we 
haye tarried too long already in the house which 
has been my prison," said Hough. 

This sentiment jumped with the humour of 
the whole party, who readily rose to depart. 
But Mr. Faircloth had retired, and the keys 
were not to be had. 

" I wish," cried Hough, " the confounded 
ass had kept himself awake till his execution, 
which he richly deseryes, and had slept after- 
wards." 

" Has he not been condemned ?" interrogated 
the rest of the crew. 

"Mr. St. Aubyn, whom' he abuses so shame- 
fully, sayed the cowardly caitiff from the punish- 
ment he merited," was the reply. 

Does it seem strange that among the natural 
subjects of the Oxford men's apprehension 
they had no suspicion of Faircloth's treachery 
or ingratitude? They were young, is the 
answer. 

A few words between the exulting confederates 
determined them in adopting the plan Hubert 
reconmiended, — ^to make good their retreat by 
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the obscure passages leading through the postern 
door, which he knew was only bolted on the 
inside. Mr. Port refused to take any share in 
promoting an escape which might be less 
agreeable to his master than the flight of TCing 
James would be to the Prince of Orange. He 
refrained however from any decisive opposition. 

Hough was as brave as he was sensible of 
real danger, but his recent experience of certain 
devious labyrinths in subterranean regions pro- 
mised him no door of hope or deliverance at the 
end of such long dusky passages. In the joyful 
company of his comrades, and confidence in the 
faithfulness of their guide, he was inspirited to 
make the attempt. 

All followed their leader through the various 
windings of the intricate labyrinths, threading 
their uncertain way with difficulty where Hubert 
felt perfectly at home. At length the whole 
of the party emerged into the open frosty 
night air, feeling as if they had just come 
up from the bottom to the surface of the water. 
The fresh breeze breathed into them a new 
existence. All slackened their paces, feeling 
secure of liberty. Hough stepped aside, and 
paused under what he believed to be Lily's 
window. He looked up wistfully to the case- 
ment. He soon heard, or thought he heard, a 
female voice trembling between joy and grief; 
nor was he mistaken. The exclamation was 
distinct, though plaintive : ** My friend — my 
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brother — my noble preserver, — ^I shall not be 
happy until I can make you sensible of my 
gratitude.'' Nothing tras visible but a small 
hand, distinguished in the grey dawn by its 
delicate whiteness, which was scarcely less 
snowy than the handkerchief which streamed 
from it, and which it suddenly let fall, heavily 
weighed down by something which brought it 
directly to the ground. Quickly picking it up, 
Hough raised his eyes to the casement, but it 
was deserted. ** It is, perhaps," said he, 
folding the dear token to his breast, ''the 
heart's first, best, fond gift of a sister's love." 
And he went on his way soothed, if not rejoicing, 
at the happy omen. 

The Demy could neither conceal from himself 
nor Miss Penderel, nor, indeed, from Mr. St. 
Aubyn, that he had allowed himself to form 
an attachment, for the moment at least-^a de- 
voted attachment to a girl who could only in return 
give her gratitude, or the affection of a sister. * * I 
have," thought he, " opened my heart to a hope- 
less affection; whatever may be the still con- 
cealed expression of interest wrapped up in the 
treasured handkerchief, her last words were 
simply words of friendship. Oh ! why have I been 
guilty of such weakness for one who can never 
be more to me than a sister? I. have, thank 
heaven, taken no undue advantage of our posi- 
tion." He fondly pressed the treasured gift 
which had come down upon him, to his heart ; 
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he recalled the words of the giver ; he gave to 
both the token and the words the colouring of 
his own feelings. The very difficulties of his 
position hurried him on the faster to entertain 
new hopes to urge his suit. His was no common 
claim to affection. His whole being was more 
resolutely bent than ever in weal or woe to link 
his future with that of Lily Penderel. He once 
more hastily replaced the valued memento in his 
bosom, as hastily drew it forth again, and with 
it inadvertently the embroidered purse, which 
came so mysteriously into his possession, and of 
which he had no knowledge — ^which, however, 
he could not in his own mind but attribute to the 
generosity of Miss Penderel, through the agency 
of the gushing and demonstrative Di Vine. 

The fact is, young Hough's sentiments for 
one of whom he knew so little, were due to the 
accident which placed him in such an extraordi- 
nary position, and to the inexperience of his 
years. Lily was the first young woman who 
had made an impression on his heart ; this he 
felt, but there was no help for it. The maiden's 
unaffected kindness, the high-minded, fearless 
sympathy with which she met him on equal 
terms at their last interview, appealed right to 
his heart of hearts, and only tended to increase 
those sentiments which he felt were hopeless. 
He would, however, subdue his feelings. Her 
appeal to his honour and his courage, her desire 
that he should think only of her as his debtor^ 
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should be obeyed. He would at least win her es- 
teem and respect. " After all," thought he, " Lily 
Penderel may be the betrothed of another. Her 
friend, though my senior, is evidently in her con- 
fidence ; to him she looked for her answer to me." 
The last thought went like a poisoned arrow to 
his heart. The dead leaves at his feet were not 
whirled around and about him by the midwinter 
wind more eflFectually than were his hopes 
scattered by such recollections. "Whether she is 
betrothed or not," said the infatuated youth, *'her 
erroneous creed, her notions of heresy and 
schism, place a great gulf between us." All he 
could be certain of was this, that no man ever 
did or ever could love her as he did. An older 
though less devoted man had already gained 
what to Hough was worth more than the whole 
world and all its glories. 

While thus musing^ he was suddenly recalled 
to himself and his real situation, by the voices 
of his companions reminding the youth of his 
own former admonition, to hasten their departure. 

He cast one more fond, lingering look at the 
enchanted casement of Lady Place mansion. 
Never than by that imperfect light did it seem 
so interesting to the lover ; and certainly, if we 
may credit the history of the time, it must even at 
the dawn of a winter day have been very beautiful. 

Beneath the slopes and pleasure grounds of 
Hurley, down which our party are now descend- 
ing, the Thames rolled classically under woods 
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of beech. Here, in a sheltered cove, they found 
their boat. 

The small pnlse of earliest light trembled in 
the eastern heaven. The breeze awoke with 
the peeping day and greeted its retmn; the 
leaves rustled in the morning air ; the deer, 
startled from their beds of fern, bonnded across 
the avenue. In short, every sight and sound of 
that sequestered scene contrasted with the dis- 
turbance of the past night. There was a soft 
hazy harmony with its own wintry hues which 
hovered over the scene, imparting a soothing 
influence to the anxious mind of Hough. 

But still all was partially obscured in twi- 
Ught beneath the arching branches of the trees 
where their boat lay, made fast to a stump. 

Hubert was the first to jump in that he might 
shove her along side the bank for the con- 
venience of the young gentlemen. ** All right,*' 
says he, and in an instant the whole crew passed 
by him into the boat. 

While they were looking anxiously around to 
see if any one were stirring in the neighbourhood. 
Hough on his way to the stem stumbled over 
something in the bottom of the boat. It was 
rolled up in a bundle, apparently of rough home- 
spun cloth or frieze. It might have been a 
living creature, but it seemed to have no life nor 
motion ; but when a second of the crew, not being 
aware of the obstacle, kicked his foot against it, 
it began to shuffle off its coil, and after an effort 
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or two gained an etefX postore. The under 
drapery in wbieh it was swathed was the oolour 
of the grey dawn and scarcely peroeptiUe. 

The yoong men eonld not hot due wdly sospect 
at this moment, that after all Fairdoth had heen 
at the bottom of some treachery, and had em- 
ployed some wretch to betray them; bnt a 
shrill, trembling, and peculiar tone assured 
them of their mistake. 

'^Hubert," screamed this mysterions somid, 
^* my darling boy ! What is the meaning of 
this ? What has old grandame done to offend 
you — to send you from her, my grandson, — ^the 
dead image of his fftther ? You shall not leave 
me." She crept stealthily up to Hubert, 
clasped him in her skinny arms, and hugged 
him so closely in her wiry grasp that he could 
not extricate himself from the poor old woman's 
embrace. He tried to separate himself from 
her with tenderness, but with a gentle violence ; 
she clung to him and mingled her tears with his 
and covered him with kisses. She bowed down the 
strong man's heart and changed his resolution, 
but not before she had sunk down exhausted at 
his feet. He carried her in his arms out of the 
boat : affection mastered patriotism, love of 
adventure, and every other feeling. 

His adieus were mingled with regrets, 
which the crew could fully appreciate and 
understand, for they too had home pictures 
in their minds, and the poor words which 
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the huntsman uttered awakened sensations in 
his new friends which had either been lulled 
to sleep by the spirit of romance or banished 
by excitement. 

" God speed you, gentlemen," were the last 
words of the huntsman that reached the receding 
crew, as, propelled with steady sweep, the Ox- 
ford boat, in the increasing light of day and into 
the placid water of the Thames, glided on her 
course. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 

With everything, its friend, itself .—^Idtfifon. 

Ey*n to the dullest peasant standing by. 

Who fastened stUl on him a wondering eye. 

He seem'd the master spirit of the land.— Joanna BaillU, 

Congratulating our young Oxford friends on 
their escape from Lady Place, and wishing them 
a prosperous course, we must commit them to 
their decisions, while we return once more to the 
king, from whom our new acquaintances have 
diverted our attention, since we left his Majesty 
and faithfrd comrades in the hands of the rahhle. 

The varied romantic region through which we 
have travelled from the immediate subject of our 
story seems long, but the time is short, for 
between the monarch's capture and his departure 
from Faversham, in which we now rejoin him, 
hardly three full days have elapsed. 

In resuming the thread of our narrative, we 
crave leave to remind our readers of the state 
of the country on the eve of the British Kevo- 
lution. 

The news of James's flight passed like lightning 
from the galleries of Whitehall to the streets, 
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and the whole capital was in commotion. The 
king was gone. — The Prince had not arrived. 
— ^No regency had been appointed. 

The lords had sent for the two secretaries of 
state. Middleton refused to submit to an 
usurped authority ; but Preston, astounded by 
his master's flight, and not knowing what to 
expect, or what course to adopt, obeyed the 
summons. 

Bochester had till that day adhered to the 
royal cause, but now saw only one way of avert- 
ing the general confusion. ** Call your troops 
of guards together," he said to Northumberland, 
" and declare for the Prince of Orange." 

The principal oflScers of the army were inclined 
to William, and resolved to assist the civil power 
to keep order. ** When our king commands 
what is unlawful, we must obey him passively," 
concluded they ; ** in no .extremity are we justi- 
fied in withstanding our lawful Sovereign by 
force ; but if he resign his oflBlce, his authority 
over us is at an end." 

In the mean time, the evil passions of the people 
having been freed from control, what Macaulay 
calls tihie ** human vermin," being neglected itself 
by ministers of the Church and of the State, 
burst from the cellars and garrets of the civilised 
Christian metropolis, and rose into terrible im^ 
portance. Every den of vice poured out its 
scum, every bear garden its savages. The giii 
palace and brothels, the refuse of humanity— 
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housebreakers, highwaymen^ cutpiirses and cut- 
throats ; with these were mingled idle apprentices, 
for whom the excitement of the riot had a charm. 
Even honest men of peaceable habits were im- 
pelled by religious animosity to join the lawless 
mob, to swell the cry of " No Popery !*' — a cry 
which has more than once endangered the eidst- 
ence of London, changed dynasties, secured the 
election of senators, and which on the present 
occasion was the prelude to outrage and rapine. 

Before the king leaves Favershara the report 
that the country is without a Government, that 
London is in an uproar, travels fast down the 
Thames, and spreads confusion and misrule in 
all directions. 

The houses of many Catholic gentlemen were 
attacked. Parks were ravaged. Deer slain and 
stolen. Ecclesiastical and domestic architecture 
bear to this day marks of the popular violence of 
the terrible time. 

The roads were traversed by a self-appointed 
police, which stopped every traveller, till he 
proved that he was not a Papist. The Thames 
was infested by a set of pirates, who under 
pretence of searching for arms or delinquents 
rummaged every boat that passed. Many 
persons, anxious to avoid the insults of those 
who hustled and detained them, were glad to 
ransom their persons and effects by flinging gold 
pieces to the zealous Protestants, who had 
assumed the office of inquisitors. 
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Even during the short stay of the royal 
captive at Faversham Mr. Justice Jenner, 
Burton, and Graham, the king's solicitors, 
Giffard and Leybum ; two of the Vicars Apostolic, 
Obadiah Walker, and several others, were 
brought prisoners into town. But the trial most 
painful to royalty, was the rough corporal usage, 
which James himself had for the first time 
undergone, and which seems to have discom- 
posed him more than all the indignities he had 
yet endured. No treatment afflicted him so 
miserably as that which he received on board 
the hoy. Indeed, the rude and savage attack 
upon his royal person at Faversham was never 
forgotten, and, we fear, not for many years 
forgiven, by the king. The poor monarch, 
however, had not only himself been shamefully 
treated, but had seen his faithful friends and 
followers insulted and pillaged. Yet to James, 
with all his faults, so deep and loyal was their 
attachment, that many of them, including 
various ranks, ever since the flight of their 
beloved monarch had become known, had been 
attempting to follow him ; and the roads towards 
the sea coast were covered with fugitives en- 
deavouring to escape, as well as with persons on 
the watch to arrest every stranger proceeding in 
that direction. There was a mad panic abroad. 
Men suspected each other. They feared to 
walk soberly, as in the day, without the protect- 
ing mantle of the Grown extended over them. 

VOL. II. F 
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This seemed rent from the top to the bottom by 
two conflicting potentates. The barriers of 
shame were broken down by the extent of 
corruption and treachery in high places. The 
examples of infamy were so many and so sndden 
that several were reconciled to the ignominy of 
their crimes by their associates in rebellion. 

That in such general confusion of right and 
wrong the judgment and feelings of humanity 
should both have been bribed by gold is no 
wonder. The influence of filthy lucre had 
naturally descended fi'om the upper to the lower 
classes. 

In such times of popular excitement, when 
the enthusiasm of the masses is both rife and 
rude, the tide of passions rushes over all mode- 
rate opinions. 

All which James had ever achieved for the 
nation, all the hostages to good faith, years of 
unimpeached honour granted to him in his early 
life as a sailor and a soldier, in his advanced 
years as a tolerant sovereign, were forgotten in 
a moment. Nay, there was an exciting plea- 
sure now in the detection of any real or sup- 
posed lapse in the once esteemed monarch. 
The root of all evil, even worse than witch- 
craft, was at the bottom of the worst misfor- 
tunes which overtook the king at Faversham. 
It would seem through the length and breadth 
of England, society was disorganised, honourable 
feeling perverted : a cry of exultation over 
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the great and the fallen shook the land, and 
pierced the monarch's heart with a poisoned 
barb, which none, perhaps, but himself coald 
understand. 

Notwithstanding the outer marble of cold in- 
di£ference which has been polished by statesmen 
and yamished by pi;actice to conceal the interior 
heart, there are moments, even in the lives of 
statesmen and kings, when leyelling misfortunes 
and the personal calamities of life, not only fill 
them with deeper sufferings, but evoke louder 
lamentations than the peasant would express; 
especially in such constitutions as that of James, 
which grief had so impaired, that the body, 
wearied and worn, weired down the mind to 
its own level. Under this state every little 
accidental obstacle which as a younger and less 
afflicted man with a ready jest or a graceful in- 
dulgence he would have passed over, he now 
felt as an intentional insult. The gossiping 
even of the sailors, to whom he had always 
extended such a royal jBreedom, he was more 
disposed to repel than to acknowledge. Their 
conduct, however respectful, seemed to the 
mighty fallen as impertinent. So fearfully had 
the sudden stroke turned friendship into worm- 
wood, and steeped the royal mind in sorrowful 
suspicion^ To say that his soul was insensible 
to such a malady were to assert that he was 
more or less than a man. It was this feeling 
which deprived him of right reason. And which 
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of us, who has passed through painful reverses 
and been thrown out of our sphere upon a heart- 
less world who mocks at our calamity, has not 
some time or other felt that he were the subject 
of contempt which is the mere creation of his 
own morbid sensibility. Unconscious of our 
own altered sentiments and seeing everything 
through a melancholy light, that, makes dark- 
ness visible, we can only read in each weH- 
known face a lesson of our own humiliation, 
which has no existence but in the clouded fancy. 

The state of the country which we have 
described and the feelings it was calculated 
to induce must be borne in mind to make some 
of the most stirring events of our narrative in- 
telligible to the reader, who has accompanied 
us back to Faversham. 

The old sailor to whom the early part of our 
history has introduced us, evidently felt such a 
strong interest in the prisone]:s, for such, in fact, 
they were, on board the hoy, that he was ready 
to risk his life in their service. Thrusting 
himself between Ames and the kiag, lest the 
beastly ruffian should profane his sacred Majesty 
by the foul touch of a traitor, the brave old 
fellow did his best to bring the rascal to terms. 
The truth, however, is, that honour had been 
violated among thieves, each of whom seemed 
equally entitled to his reward. Amid the dead 
of night motley groups and scattered knots of 
the lowest of mankind were studding the beach 
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of Faversham. These gradually formed together 
into a sullen mob. The loudly avowed object 
of their meeting was "Death to the Papists." 
" Shame^ shame, to the man who aids their 
escape ! " " Down with the traitors ! '* " Tear 
them to pieces!'* were the cries heard on all 
sides. 

The confused din from the outside soon pene- 
trated the cabin. The mingled crowd, with 
mingled voices, put up one fierce huzza, and all 
pressed down in one body towards the boat. 
The word for which they waited was not given, 
therefore, no violence was committed. The 
venerable sailor inspired the crew with a better 
feeling, and kept back the crowd until it was 
arranged by mutual consent that the king 
and his party were to disembark. In ten 
minutes his Majesty, supported by Hales and 
Strickland with pistols in their hands, and 
followed by Ames no longer backed by his 
friends, who had mutinied against him, and the 
old man ; was seated in a coach drawn by four 
stout horses, which the ancient mariner's son 
had, during the parley, secretly, and in concert 
with Hale's coachman, placed in readiness for 
the emergency. Strickland was supplied with a 
horse from the same stables, while Hales 
entered the carriage with his Majesty. The post 
boys fixed themselves in their saddles, cracked 
their whips, and dashed oflf towards the principal 
inn, while the mob splitting into a dozei; 
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channels, fled on every side with roars of terror, 
or of laughter, according to their distance or 
danger from the heavy vehicle. The yells of 
disappointed rage drowned the cries of merriment 
or alarm. 

The spirited guardsman had enough to do to 
keep off the fastest of the pursuers. " We are 
not without means of defence/* cried he. His 
horse, as if proud of his duty and his rider, 
cleared the way about the carriage, but " Whoop 

Papist!'* "Whoop 'Ales !" "D ^n the Pope 

and his crew ! " resounded through the dull 
night air. 

" There they go in a hand gallop tantivy to 
Rome!" "Vengeance on Petre!" "The 
hatchet-faced oyster-eyed priest!" Such were 
the elegant greetings which welcomed the poor 
king, who was mistaken for Father Petre, or the 
chaplain of Sir Edward Hales. 

This was the third night of agitation and dis- 
tress which his Majesty had passed with Uttle, 
or very disturbed sleep since his sorrowful sepa- 
ration from his wife and child. Scarcely, 
therefore, had the fati^ed monarch, in a quiet, 
chamber of the inn, betaken himself to the 
repose which his worn mind and body required, 
when a deep long slumber came over him, from 
which he did not awake until broad daylight 
streamed through his window, under which, 
there was a Babel of confused sounds that 
aroused him to a sense of his situation. 
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Already was the valiant comet, refreshed by 
rest, standing by the bed and waiting the wishes 
of his Sovereign, to whom he had fiiUy made 
himself known the preceding evening in the 
cabin of the hoy. 

James, though aroused by the sounds under 
his window, could scarcely clearly understand 
where he was ; he looked wildly around him, 
and was starting from his bed, when the young 
soldier presented himself to his king, and, going 
down on his knee, besought him to be calm, 
consoling his Majesty with the reflection that 
many of the people, though hostile to his cause, 
were affectionately attached to his person. 

^'Be of good courage, my liege/* said the 
youth, with that tact, taste, delicacy, and 
address which might have done credit to an 
elder man; assuring the king with a cheerful- 
ness, which he himself assumed, that they liad 
passed through the worst. 

That system of good breediug which represses 
all selfish indulgence of grief and cheerfully 
meets the claims of an emergency demands 
the greatest self-command, — a self-command 
and fortitude which never obtrude the sorrows 
of the afflicted on his neighbour in adversity. 
There is, perhaps, no Christian forbearance 
more courteous than that which merges private 
wrongs and distresses into the over-mastering 
desire to make others forget their sufferings, 
or at least reconcile them to their lot. 
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In no instance could this high tone of noble 
bearing be more beantifdlly and practically illns- 
trated than in the condact of the immediate com- 
rades of the unhappy James. The gay bnt gentle 
attempt of young Strickland to sustain the 
spirits of the little party showed a noble and 
high-souled courage which alleviated the sad- 
ness it could not avert. He assured his 
Majesty that the senseless fury of the rabble 
was not directed against the King of England, 
but against a few imaginary and supposed priests. 

" I fear your sword arm has been hurt in our 
defence/' were the fi^t words of the king, " and 
sadly neglected." 

" My arm is scarcely worth a thought," cried 
the young man. " My only regret is that it had 
not finished the hog Ames before the accident 
rendered it useless. I never was better in my 
life." 

"Good Heaven!" mourned James; "why 
did I ever become a king ; only to become the 
sport of rebels — ^the wreck of the noble and the 
loyal? What can be done to stop the ruin 
which is falling on our Mends ?" His looks 
were even more melancholy than his words ; for 
sorrow and suffering had set their profaning 
marks on the face of his sacred Majesty. 

Before Strickland could divert the monarch 
from his grief a knock was heard at the chamber 
door, and Sir Edward Hales entered ; but not 
before he had stumbled over some animal which 
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lay like a bear in a shaggy coyering at the door, 
and spraog upon him fiercely. It was one of the 
rin^eaders of the rabble who lay there to guard 
the monarch lest he should escape. No sooner 
had the human sayage started to his feet to 
pounce upon Sir Edward than a huge stag- 
hound, hearing the scuffle, came in two bounds 
to the spot. 

Edwards, the landlord of the inn, rushing to 
the spot, and trusting to his dog's sagacity, 
cried out, " Take him, Topham ; at him, 
Topham ; well done, Topham ! " But Topham, 
more true to his own noble instincts than to the 
character of Topham, after whom he was called, 
sprang upon the sneaking skulker. 

Charles Topham was an officer of the Commons 
of England who had been empowered to put 
down ''the hellish and damnable plot '' within 
the bowels of the kingdom. But mine host only 
saw the dog's nature through Protestant spec- 
tacles, while the noble animaJ, not perceiying the 
mark of the beast on the Papists, defended those 
whom he was urged to attack. The third spring 
brought his teeth to the brutal watcher's throat, 
on which he fastened as if true to some canine 
instinct of loyalty and hospitality even in the 
house of his master the innkeeper. 

Hales, being thus wonderfully rescued from 
the ruffian, appeared before the king, calmly 
obserying, with a profound reyerence, that his 
Majesty had, after all, a Popish dog left to 
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defend him. Nor was it till Edwards, his 
master, used all his threats and entreaties, and 
eran bit the dog's tail seyerely with his own 
teeth, that the enraged animal wonld desist from 
his lojal purpose, and let go his hold. 

The Teiy fellow who had stationed the night 
watcher to keep the king in cnstody was now 
the first to langh at master Prowler, and thns 
made an unexpected diversion in the king's 
fEiTonr, dming which the faithful baronet assisted 
his Majesty to dress in order to show himself to 
the people. All this time James shuddered, and 
declared that the only thing which could speedily 
recover his shattered nerves would be a release 
from the retinue with which his Kentish subjects 
had honoured him. 

" Your fears are groundless, my liege," said 
Hales. ^^ There is more than one who makes 
a shrewd guess at your rank, and as many as 
recognise their sovereign will protect him." 

" There are certainly," observed Strickland, 
" those in the crowd who claim the honour of 
serving under your Majesty when Duke of 
York, and not a few have discovered in me, 
your devoted servant, a kinsman of Sir Roger 
Strickland. There are," concurred both atten- 
dants, ^'men in the mixed multitude, who would 
not only rejoice in your Majesty's escape, but lay 
down their lives in your defence." These sooth- 
ing words brought a gleam of hope to the king's 
countenance and quelled his most anxious fears. 
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Mine host of the King's Head prepared the 
best breakfast which the hopes of his gains could 
supply and the place and time afford. No deli- 
cacies of toast and tea, varied sorts of bread, 
buttered rolls and coffee graced the table ; but 
such old English fare and solid viands as did duiy 
for the occasion. A round of beef, ham, and 
capons, which an hour earlier had cackled and 
crowed with the rabble, and last, but by no 
means the least, a huge venison pasty, as 
savoury as it was huge,— the contents of which 
Sir Edward knew to his cost had been stolen from 
his park. Indeed, Sir Edward was but too well 
known as a Catholic loyalist. 

At the very moment he was consoling his 
sovereign, his park in the neighbourhood was at 
the mercy of a band of rioters, who were em- 
ployed in shooting his deer and pillaging his 
mansion : so that probably the very best part 
of the breakfast, for which he paid so magnifi- 
cently that morning, came out of his own well 
stored supplies. Though served up somewhat 
roughly, with mantling old ale foaming in pewter 
flagons, yet the royal party swallowed down the 
morning meal and their annoyance. Even the 
royal appetite itself made no objection to the 
plain substantial food, for the hard fare and 
scanty commons of the three companions since 
their departure from London made the welcome 
exercise of their jaws no mere nibbling at a 
dainty. 
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Bight glad were the faithful attendants to see 
the cates finding such a hearty reception into 
the royal capacity ; earnest and cordial was their 
co-operation upon the rich fabric of venison, 
which shared even a worse fate than Sir 
Edward's grander edifice of Hales Hall, which 
was only partially demolished. The drink, 
which was from the cellars of the latter, was 
such as might be expected, and washed down 
everything unpleasant for the moment, while it 
was silently but mentally quaffed to the honour 
and safe return of their sovereign. 

The repast ended, James called for writing 
materials, — ^wrote, re- wrote, tore what he had 
written — wrote, tore, and wrote again ; and at 
length to his satisfaction penned a note, which 
he handed to Strickland, who immediately called 
for a horse, which was already at his service, 
and galloped through the crowd, to whom he 
waved his hand. 

"A Strickland for ever!" rent the air, and 
followed him till he was out of sight. In the 
meantime Sir Edward Hales induced the anxious 
monarch to take the air, and thus by his uncon- 
cern and confidence win the goodwill of the 
people, or, at least, disarm them of their 
hostility. Sir Edward Hales was accosted by 
some with respect, by others he was passed in 
sullen silence, while by one or two miscreants he 
was openly insulted. 

That the seamen and peasantry, who had 
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reassembled at such an eariy hour abont the 
temporary residence of the new arriyals, were 
actuated by some motive of interest or curiosity 
was evident. The precise object of their meeting 
was apparently scarcely known to themselves. 
Every eye was watching the two companions, 
who had not proceeded many yards, when an old 
seaman, the same ancient mariner who had 
already befriended Strickland's efforts in defence 
of King James, now came out from the crowd, 
and falling on his knees before the monarch, 
recognised him, and reverentially uncovered, 
begged to kiss his hand, which the king held 
out to him. The old man watered it plentifully 
with his tears. 

"When your most gracious Majesty," ob- 
served the old man, " was Duke of York and 
Lord High Admiral of England, when our navy 
triumphed over the Dutch fleet, the chief 
slaughter, you remember, was on our ship^ 
around your royal person, for the friends who 
loved you best were standing by your side, and 
we," says the enthusiastic old man, " were 
covered with their blood." 

" About a quarter of a century ago," said the 
king, as all the memorable events of that glorious 
day rushed at once through his mind. A gleam 
of happier and brighter days passed over his 
face at the thought, but left it in an instant more 
clouded than before. " My brave old comrade," 
continued he, "I remember it well. You were 
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between me and Lbrd Muskerry when he fell at 
the same instant with Charles Berkeley. You 
covered me with your own body, and thus saved 
me. But how are the friends of our house 
rewarded ? How is it that you are still without 
promotion ? Oh ! my friend," cried the king, 
" would to God I could show you my gratitude, 
or repay sxuih loyalty and love ! *' He burst 
into an agony of tears, which almost mingled 
with those of the veteran sailor, who, in his 
turn, went on — " If your sacred Majesty owed 
your life to me, and if my life was endangered 
by my having sheltered so great and good a 
king, I only did my duty. Oh ! that I had a 
dozen lives to put between you and danger! 
But what has brought the hero of so many fights, 
the great sailor king, to such a plight as this ?" 
The old man's heart throbbed, his speech 
{altered, he could say no more. His son, a 
stalwart, handsome, active young sailor came to 
his support, and made his obeisance to his 
monarch. The tone of the old man as well as 
his words, his devotion, and that of his son, 
attracted the attention, and softened the rude 
asperity of the unthinking swarm of gazers into 
sympathy ; the tumultuous and yet tender feel- 
ings of the moment were too much for the spirits 
of the monarch after their recent depression. 

" This is too much. Sir Edward," said he, 
regretfully, ^' can we find no means of rewarding 
such fidelity ?" 
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It was, indeed, a touching sight to behold 
the father and the son throw themselves, in spite 
of prejudice and party feeling, at the feet of 
outraged majesty. A few of the spectators who 
witnessed the scene shed tears. The hiss and 
the jeer of last night had subsided into the 
sigh of sorrow the next morning. There was 
a low moaning as of men who felt remorse. 
There were those who even wept aloud. 

While the mind of James was occupied in 
reflecting on the sudden change in his favour, 
he noticed not the approach of a young womau, 
apparently in the garb of an upper servant or of a 
lady's maid ; a sort of muffler or veil partly con- 
cealed her countenance. She was running with 
the speed of a deer through the amazed throng, 
when one, out of respect to the king, held her 
back; "Odd zooks!" says he, "the wench is 
mad." 

She, speaking with hurried but decided accents, 
observed, " They cannot, they shall not prevent 
me : I will speak to his Majesty. They may 
kill me, but they shall not hurt a hair of his 
sacred head." 

The young sailor, who was still with his 
father, uncovered in the presence of the king 
and Hales, was startled at the sound of a female 
voice, which was evidently familiar to him, for 
he instantly sought the spot whence the sound 
proceeded, and rescued the young woman from 
the well-intentioned restraint of the bystanders ; 
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and after an embrace, to which she offered no 
violent resistance, so far at least as the eye 
could glance beneath her hood, which concealed 
her features, she threw herself in a transport 
of grief and concern at the feet of the king, who 
motioned her to rise. 

" Oh ! my poor lassie, say, what brings you 
here ?** In an under tone, he said, " the queen 
and the prince are safe." 

" What does this foolery mean !" cried some 
in the crowd ; but she heeded not their words. 

" I am distressed, my liege ; I scarce know 
what I would say, or how to speak to one so 
grand as the king of England, our master," 
cried she. " Ruin yawns before your Majesty. 
! mighty majesty, do not rush on death, and 
be your own ruin. Think of the beloved queen, 
whom I, among the lowest of her servants, 
adore ; think of the prince ; think of yourself. 
Come back again ; bring back to us here again 
our queen." 

Should this outburst of feeling in a^household 
servant in the presence of the monarch be con- 
sidered unnatural or presumptive by the reader, 
let him remember that this young woman is the 
same who lamented so feelingly the supposed 
loss of the prince at Whitehall, and loudly 
praised Lady Strickland for her spirited conduct. 
She was also the favourite chambermaid of the 
queen, for though not more than twenty-one 
years old, she only remained to take care of her 
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Majesty on the alarming illness of the prince a 
few hours after his birth. The Countess of 
Sunderland was Lady of the Bed that night, and 
ought to have been in attendance. 

The poor girl bitterly regretted that she had 
not been allowed to share the adversity of her 
royal mistress, and on the first intimation of the 
king's departure from London had hastened 
towards the Kentish coast in the hope of being 
able to follow her beloved queen. 

The Earl of Winchelsea, a loyal Protestant, 
who had been Groom of the Bedchamber to his 
Majesty, had married the accomplished Anne 
Kingsmill, favourite maid of honour to the queen. 
The earl and his lady were now residing at their 
mansion in Kent, not far from the scene at 
Faversham. Thither the maiden repaired in the 
first moment of her bereavement and desolation. 

The tidings of all which had happened to 
James flew with a celerity worthy of the steam- 
engine or the telegraph of our day, and almost 
beyond the power of credibility, preceding the 
more uncertain intelligence of the absurd and 
contradictory reports of the newspapers of the 
time ; as though the birds of the air had carried 
the tidings ; or, as if coming events had cast 
their shadows before them. The fact tha^; 
carrier pigeons then, and for thousands of years 
before, were swifter than our present steam 
speed, and truer, perhaps, than the telegraph, 
for the exchange of thought, or the medium of 
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correct information, is as well authenticated as 
it is lightly considered ; so that the faithfal 
maiden might easily have received tidings of the 
king even without the aid of Lady Winchelsea. 

The whole scene in which this maiden took a 
part passed in half the time it has taken to 
explain it. Overpowered by such touching and 
loyal devotion from his loyal liegemen and 
domestic servants, James rejoiced as a king, but 
wept as a man. The instinctive and involuntary 
acts of homage performed by the faithful old 
mariner, by his son, and by his son's sweetheart, 
betrayed very generally the rank of the object of 
their devotion. 

'* The very rufl&ans," says the accomplished 
and very erudite Miss Strickland, " who 
plundered and insulted him, when they saw 
his tears were awed and melted; they fell on 
their knees and offered to return their pillage. 
The seamen threw their hats in the air, and 
gave three cheers for their own lawful king. 
* God bless him,' cried the crew of the hoy, 
and all around re-echoed the shout. ' The 
king shall have his own again ! No foreign 
prince! No Dutch Billy — ^ruflSan !' The sea- 
men joined their forces and formed round his 
person, and challenged the whole world to touch 
a hair of his royal head." 

** Thank God,*' cheerfully responded the king, 
*' even at Faversham there are hearts as loyal 
as they are brave." 
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The very voices who cried, " Down with 
him!" last night, were now raised in loud and 
loving acclamations in the monarch's favour. 
A new light, with the new day, had evidently 
broken in upon them. Their horror of the Pope 
had given way to their homage of the king. 
They saw and knew their Sovereign, and it is 
just within the wide field of probabilities, that 
the free gift of so many coins which bore his 
royal image may have endeared them to the 
original. 

Availing himself of the lull which followed, 
and taking a scrap of paper from the same 
pocket book which enclosed the receipt for the 
£300 of Jacobuses, with such materials as were 
at hand he wrote a few words on it, and with 
some trepidation entrusted the paper with secret 
directions to the young sailor, Ben Brown, who 
at the instant was sailing something mutually 
interesting in a whisper to his lover. Edwards, 
who kept a close look out on all that was 
passing, fearing that the hope of his gains was 
gone, or going, rushed out of the inn, followed 
by the very scum of the rabble, whom he had 
excited to sedition by strong drink, which found 
vent in party cries ; he turned suddenly on Ben 
Brown to intercept him, and secure the paper 
on which so much might depend. The wary 
and active young loyalist, however, perceived 
the design, and, recognising an agricultural 
labourer mounted on a cart horse entrusted 

G 2 
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to h^rn the ro3'al express, ro&nng into his ear, 
^'Whitehall, haste-" Sir Edward Hales, cm 
whose busiiiess the man was at FaTershaiD, 
reitwating the word, "Whitehall," cried, "for 
yoor life, ride-" 

The horse was elomsj, but poweifol, and, 
urged by the peculiar hmgaage and action of 
the rider, broke into a rough gallop — a series 
of jomps, which astonished the weak minds of 
the drujik^ti rebels, whom he left prostnte, 
clinging to the ground lest they should &11 
lower* The old sailor, with a loud laugh, wMdi 
shot his quid of baccy from under his jaw almost 
into the face of royalty, declared the craft was 
under weigh and had run down the landlubbers. 
The sailors though it a capital practical joke, 
and laughed, after which there was a dead 
silence ; when Edwards, seeing the sailors off 
their guard, collected his mustered clods, and 
brought them forward, all charging in a body, 
like a bull with his eyes shut. The seamoi 
pressed closer about their monarch, and formed 
a living wall. Brickbats and stones fled from 
all points against them, but they kept their 
ground so firmly, placing those outside who 
had fire-arms, that the missiles did but little 
damage. Indeed, so complete was the defence 
that he for whom it was made was unconcious 
of the assault. 

At one moment the king cried, " What evil 
have I done ? What crime have I committed ?" 
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At another he spoke incoherently of many things. 
Now provoking the rabble with his censure ; and 
now conciliating tke sailors with his praise. 
'^ Make ready a boat, my men, put me on board, 
get her head well to the sea, lest the blood of 
yom* admiral be on yom* heads." 

In vain did 3ir Edward endeavour to restrain 
the paroxysm of the crushed and distracted 
monarch, and to soothe his anguish. To no 
purpose did old Brown and his son supplicate 
his Majesty to rely on the sailors while there 
was one drop of blood in their veins. Every 
allusion to the painfcd circumstances of their 
late misfortune the baronet carefully avoided, 
adroitly turning the conversation to their ap- 
proaching journey back to London and their 
welcome reception at Whitehall. 

So cruel did the decrees of fate seem to James 
that he felt himself a victim sacrificed by those 
he had loved, most loved, while vice, meanness, 
and treachery prospered on the side of his 
ungrateful children. 

In the broken state of his mind and body he 
could not realise the consolation that virtue 
itself has no more sublime attribute than its 
power of bearing cheerfully unmerited a£9iction ; 
and that in the destiny of the good and the great 
man there is nothing more noble than his patient 
resignation to the will of Him who " has borne 
our sorrows and carried our griefs." 

Immersed in the gloomy thoughts which had 
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shrouded his mind, he wandered from one theme 
to another, feeding, as it were, his morbid 
appetite for sorrow. He had sunk into a reverie 
on the borders of despair, from which he was 
startled by a shrill exclamation of wild joy from 
Kate Golemore announcing at the top of her 
voice the rapid approach of a body of horsemen, 
whom she evidently expected. " And in the 
van," cried the ecstatic girl, " I see the hand- 
some young red coat whom I met on my way 
from Lord Winchelsea's." 

At that instant Lord Winchelsea, escorted by 
a body of well mounted yeomen and tenants, 
galloped into the space where the king was sur- 
rounded by friends and foes, just in time to meet 
the shock of the hostile party, before which 
the sailors, who had so long kept their ground, 
were beginning to give way. The king was all 
but in the power of the rabble once more, when 
one shout of exultation burst from the seamen. 
And Strickland was with Hales by the side of 
his Sovereign, followed by the earl and his troop, 
who, without any formal attack, sent the 
cowardly mob from the presence of the king, on 
whose ransom 9 they had calculated as their 
certain prize. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Have I not had mj brain seor'd, mj heart riven, 

Hopes sapp*d, name blighted, life's life lied away?— ByroM. 

He that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place i' the etarj,— Shakespeare. 

No sooner had Lord Winchelsea made his way 
to his Majesty, and finished his first greetings, 
which were mingled with regrets at his situation, 
than the monarch demanded to be conducted to 
the house of the mayor. The rabble, excited by 
the base publican Edwards, whose show of hos- 
pitality was only to cover an unfathomable depth 
of treachery, fearing that the hopes of his gain 
would go with the king, opposed the removal of 
James. The seamen, however, supported by a 
few of the Earl's followers, and led on by Strick- 
land, bore down the dull, dogged dastards, and 
carried their point, though not without a struggle. 
This bout, of which the king seemed unconscious, 
lasted about ten minutes, but in it Strickland 
earned for himself the character of a hero, breast- 
ing the opposing stream which rushed against 
him, scattering the mob in all directions with 
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his charger, while he refiramed from actual com- 
bat. He was one of the king's own, and identi- 
fied with the sailors. The tide was tamed, and 
a good English cheer announced the Tictory. 
The Mng, and even Sir Edward, who was by no 
means popular in the neighbomliood, and no 
prophet in his own comitry, came in, as well as 
Lord Winchelsea, for a share of applause. 

Nothing conld exceed the generons and dis- 
interested cordiality of the loyal welcome which 
the mayor, who seemed to act on his own unaided 
judgment, gaye the poor king, destitute as he 
was on the world, without a countiy or a home. 

This generous personage, unlike the pampered 
magistrates of other towns, paid all the respect 
in his power to James, and what the royal guest 
valued most, treated the sailors, with whom 
Strickland chose to remain outside the liouse, 
most sumptuonsly, affording them oceans of grog 
to drink the health of their Sovereign — a bold 
toast on that occasion. 

The open-hearted and generous valour, but 
above all the unaffected identity of the guards- 
man, both in danger and in revelry with them- 
selves, raised Mr. Strickland so high in their 
estimation, that Ben Brown, as their spokesman, 
declared the young blade was made of the real 
stuff — a chip of the old block. Young Brown 
conld not repress his admiration at the height of 
this good fellowship, which seemed to attach him 
closer to the young soldier, whose horse he patted 
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on his arching neck, and caressed him with such 
words as were more expressive of endearment to 
a ship than an animal. Then raising his atten- 
tion above the steed to the rider, with his hat in 
one hand and a front curl of his hair in the 
other, he looked the comet bashfully in the face, 
as if he had something to tell or to ask about 
his Majesty. 

"What's the matter, my man?" said the 
officer. 

" Did your honour meet the wench?" asked 
the sailor, while a colour mantled to his bronzed 
cheek, which might better have become the 
maiden for whom he timidly inquired. 
" What wench ?" demanded the other. 
" Why her what went on her marrow-bones 
to the king, God bless him," answered young 
Brown. 

" I met a buxom wench as I was going to 
Lord Winchelsea's; light-footed and light-heajted 
she tripped along, scarcely bending the grass 
under her feet, and disappeared in a path through 
yonder copse, but not without a word between us." 
" But she ben't light o* love, sir," rejoined the 
sailor. 

" She will be safe and happy with my Lady 
Winchelsea's servants," said Strickland, with a 
look of sympathy. 

" The wench when I seed her, before she left 
this here place for Lunnon, her did say as how 
she could never be happy without her Joe." 
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The truth is that Brown and Kate had fallen 
in love in the natural way. They had lived in 
the same village, and been playmates together. 
Such love, like the small-pox without vaccina- 
tion, is most dangerous. 

" Make yourself easy, my good fellow, about 
the buxom damsel until you see her agaiu." 

" How can I see her ?" was the question, 
" for my Kate says a grand lady is to Jake her 
to the queen in France. She has a right to her 
taste to be sure, but d — ^n me if I part with that 
ere gal for all the world." 

"With what lady?" asked the soldier, care- 
lessly. 

"I can't rightly remember her name, but 
'twem't no grand title, but summat like Plow- 
man or Farmer." 

" Was itPlowden ?" said the guardsman, with 
some trepidation, which he could scarcely conceal. 

" m be danged if that baint it. Her who is 
» expected by Lady Winchelsea. And when I 
think on her in her place with the great folk, 
how much snugger it be than the cot of a poor 
sailor lad, I fear me she will better hersel, and 
lave I for a d — d frog-eater," muttered he, sorrow- 
fuUy. 

Whatever else the comet might have inferred 
from this expression of feeling, there was one 
thing certain, the sailor's devotion to Kate Cole- 
more was not less than his attachment to the 
royal family. 
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'* The base-minded wretch Edwards, who pre- 
tended friendship for our party," whispered the 
sailor in Strickland's ear, '' has sent to the Prince 
of Orange for directions about the king." 

" The dog !" cried the other, " we will arrest 
him for high treason." 

At this moment Strickland was summoned to 
wait on his Majesty. And both young men 
parted with mutual feelings of sympathy sldA 
good will. 

Strickland found the Earl of Winchelsea 
striving with great respect and gentleness to 
soothe the king's alarm, and to persuade him to 
return to London. 

** You are no longer in custody, my liege ; my 
brave followers have possession of the town." 
Hales corroborated the Earl's statement, and 
Strickland's entrance and report of the general 
feeling of the crowd in favour of the king, gave 
an influence to the advice, which his Majesty 
could hardly resist. 

Moved by the ui^ted entreaties of his friends, 
he took a few rapid turns through the apart- 
ment. At length he spoke. " My return to 
London may involve the country in civil war and 
all the misery which it entails, and may not only 
endanger my son's accession to the throne, but 
may vest the invader with the rights he so un- 
naturally usurps." 

" You are right, my liege," says the earl, 
'^but your appearance in the field, at the head 
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of your people, who only want the signal to 
flock to your royal standard, will prevent that 
eflfusion of blood which you so justly deprecate, 
and preserve to your dear country the sovereign 
whom at heart it reveres. Our swords are im- 
patient to jump from their scabbards in defence 
of your birthright and your throne, which the 
heartless usurper, first creeping in through the 
prejudices of your subjects, then boldly bursting 
through the law of nations, of nature, and of 
God, seeks to make his own. Only sound the 
loud trumpet, the fife, and the drum, and the 
flower of the English and Irish armies, the 
military force of your own native Scotch, all 
as loyai as they are brave, will secure to you 
the crowns which are now a glittering tempta- 
tion to the mercenary and the faithless. Let 
the disbanded army be recalled, — let us form 
in columns of march, — let your majesty take 
your place in the centre: and we shall invite 
our Dutch friends to an entertainment for which 
they have no appetite." 

" What you say, earl," rejoined the king, 
with anxious indecision in his countenance, 
" what you say seems reasonable enough ; but 
I long for peace." 

**But, my liege," said Winchelsea, "there 
is a false peace, like the lull of the weather 
which precedes the storm. The object of all 
just war is peace, which cannot be purchased 
by compromise." 
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" I am well aware of the fidelity of the Finch 
family, and of your cousin, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, and the rest of my Protestant zealons 
loyalists ; and of the noble spirit of the Kentish 
gentlemen, for whose intervention at this miser- 
able moment I am grateful. I am, however, 
painftdly sensible that those who have been the 
most strenuous of my opponents are now high 
in the ascendant. On them mainly your counsel 
would throw me for support. How can I rely 
on that allegiance in my adversaries which has 
been denied me by the creatures of my bounty ? 
How then can I return to my capital, the very 
centre of the despotic power of Britain's 
sovereign, — ^a suppliant, or a prisoner, even at 
the best, a monarch at the mercy of his op- 
ponents ? Is it come to this ! and must the 
House of Stuart submit to such conditions as 
a mob, deluded by a foreign potentate, can 
impose?" 

Weary and oppressed by a bodily malady 
which mastered his spirit, the wretched monarch 
sank down on his seat in despondency, and could 
remonstrate no more. A thousand fancies of 
horrors and dread humiliations took possession 
of him, and completely unmanned him. " Their 
object," thought poor James, " after all, may be 
to hand me over to the invader." So fatal is the 
treachery of the few in whom we have confided, 
to our trust in the thousands who have never 
deceived us, and so vividly and terribly impressed 
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on the feelings are some horrors, that they are 
a deathless terror to the person who has once 
been scared by their frightfulness. James had 
been betrayed by the friends of his bosom, the 
children of his prayers and of his love. He had 
seen the swelling, giddy surge of the restless 
rabble sweeping madly against his very palace, 
bursting every barrier, rolling onwards, and 
daring to approach him as unawed and as defiant 
as the waves that washed the feet of the Great 
Canute. The fevered pulse of the vexed throng 
had been felt by him in London. The flaming 
fireflood, streaming through all which he deemed 
most sacred, still glared in his eye. The false 
chime of stunning sounds and jarring wrongs 
still rung in his sickened ear. The king sus- 
pected everybody — feared everything. He seemed 
amazed at the tranquil faces and serene quietude 
of those around him, and could scarcely acquit 
them of indifference or insensibility. 

Strickland, who was more zealous for the 
honour than even the life of the monarch, could 
restrain himself no longer, but most suppliantly 
falling on one knee, made an appeal to chivalry 
rather than to the infatuated monarch, address- 
ing him with such gentle violence and natural 
eloquence that his Majesty was not unmoved by 
the touching speech of the youth. Seizing his 
advantage the guardsman brought new motives 
and fresh arguments as reinforcements to his 
aid. " Oh ! that I had under the sanction of your 
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great name an order to take the very lowest 
place in any service of danger or toil! Oh ! that 
I had but an order to reconnoitre the outposts of 
the insurgent army ; to examine their strength ; 
to explore the nature and extent of the obstacles 
between them and London or Windsor !" 

How far he might have ventured to press his 
arguments it is impossible to say had he not been 
abruptly stopped by the king. 

" We must try fair means first. My object 
is to reconcile my actions with my duty. There 
is a terrible conflict between the great purpose 
which you have at heart and the nature of him 
whom you address. I have just been thinking 
over my varied fortunes, which bring to my 
mind at this moment the pious sayings of St. 
Francis of Sales.'* Then, turning to Win- 
chelsea, James said, '* Earl, have you seen his 
' Introduction to a Devout Life ?'" 

The nobleman, at the time having more con- 
fidence in the defence of the sword than the 
consolations of religion, declared that the Saint's 
works had not come under his notice, but that 
he had heard of his love letters to a gay lady 
called Philothea, which were not, he believed, 
generally read by Protestants. 

" By Protestants and Catholics," rejoined the 
patristic monarch. " My grandfather, James I. 
of England, was as good a Protestant as I am 
a Catholic, and as much opposed to Bome as I 
am to Geneva ; well, he was wonderfully taken 
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with it, and asked his bishops why none of them 
could write with such unction and feeling." 

Some of the party suggested that the book 
must have been dedicated to King James; others 
presumed that it was richly adorned, and dedi- 
cated to Henry IV. of France, or to his queen, 
Mary of Medicis. But the king, somewhat 
impatiently, assured them that it was dedicated 
formally to the Divine Majesty of Heaven, — 
the Prince of Peace, whose birth was peace, 
whose legacy was peace, — a peace which neither 
time nor eternity could give or take away. Such 
was the peace he coveted next to the crown of 
glory, which fadeth not away. His three crowns, 
compared to that crown, were nothing. " The 
true servants of God," he continued, " use their 
riches like their garments, which they put on 
and off at pleasure ; but, as St. Francis hath it, 
* false Christians hold to what they possess, 
like animals to their skin.' " 

" It is fortunate," broke in the mayor, " that 
there are some thriffcy families, who, by their 
saving industry, have risen to affluence and 
wealth. Their independence neither apes the 
bowing equality of the Frenchman nor the 
offensive licence of the Republican. I know that 
we, who hold our estates from certain guilds, 
are looked upon as mushrooms. Our titles in 
the records of peerage are a parody upon gentle 
breeding." 

**But," rejoined the king, "the traits which 
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conciliate in the first instance so slowly the 
aristocrat in his prosperity, have won their way 
to nearer intimacy, and demand gratitude from 
the. men of high degree in the hour of need, 
such as that which afflicts your worship's royal 
guest. Let cautious and prosaic noblemen 
spend their fortunes in prudent extravagance 
and display, or even, in revolution ; the 
merchants of England, in a crisis, are our 
glory and our strength. But no interest can 
save us from the changes and reverses of our 
lot." In this vein the king ran on, while his 
hearers, though anxious to indulge his humour, 
were at the same time impatient of the delay 
which kept them from the busy and stirring 
preparations for the king's journey back to 
London. 

"Whatever may be the future destiny of 
James Stuart," said his Majesty, -* your conduct, 
earl, to our loyal friends, and your noble response 
to our call, convince me that I am still king of 
England.'^ Then, after a silent pause, looking 
earnestly at Winchelsea, he appointed him in due 
form Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Kent, and 
Governor of Dover Castle. "Now," added he, 
" having performed at least one act dictated by 
my duty and sanctioned by my conscience, I 
feel more resigned to my return to my metropolis, 
which, perhaps, I ought never to have abandoned. 
* Fidens ftTiiTm' in utrumque paratus.' I commit 
myself to the protection of the King of Kings." 

VOL. n. H 
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** Blessed be God/' said Hales, who himself, 
was, however, by no means confident in his 
sovereign's canse, "I will an*ange everything 
for yom* journey." 

James retired early to bed, apparently more 
composed in mind, trusting to the loyalty of 
those who surrounded him. 

While young Strickland slept soundly, not a 
dream disturbing the healthful calmness of his 
rest, Hales and his elder associates were full of 
care and sleepless thought. As for the king, 
notwithstanding his outward signs of resignation, 
he past the live long night in restless excite- 
ment. It was not, indeed^ that he had no plans, 
but rather that he had many; and such conflict* 
ing ones that they marred and contradicted each 
other. His head wandered wildly through the 
past, the present, and the future. Unmitigated 
and incessant was the pressure of thought ; the 
safety and succession of his infant son, appre^ 
hension for the queen, at one moment, sentiments 
of affection, at the next, a feeUng of vengeance 
would rise uppermost ; every attempt at calm 
judgment was defeated by the wretched state of 
his physical health and the flow of blood to his 
distracted head. In the cry of the night wind 
the spirit of heaviness was talking to his heart. 
Exhausted nature had not yet fortified herself by 
even a short tranquil repose, against the assaults 
of trouble. Nor is iiiat sensibility, morbid as it 
may appear in a great sovereign, an imputation 
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on the character of James ; for experience will 
show us that it is not the strongest natures who 
can endure grief the longest, or shake off misfor- 
tunes the soonest. The reed shaken with the 
wind, or the bending twig, will more easily 
recover its elasticity than the noble oak its 
stately majesty from the shock of the tempest. 
The full unmeasured extent of his ruin unfolded 
itself gradually before the sleepless eyes of the 
misguided monarch, until, at length, the ac- 
cumulation of his griefs, and at last bodily 
fatigue wearied him into a sleep, just before day* 
break, from which he was aroused at a late 
hour in the morning by the measured tramp 
of infantry, martial music, and the word of 
command. 

It was the militia, under Sir James Oxendon, 
taking up their position in front of the mayor's 
house, which awoke James and attracted the 
notice of his friends, who had been up and 
stirring many hours. They evidently suspected 
Sir James of base treachery, under the mask 
of loyalty. 

" To what fortunate event are we indebted 
for so early a visit from Sir James Oxendon 
with his loyal guard of volunteers?'* politely 
asked the Earl of Winchelsea, from the window 
of a room adjoining that of the king. 

** We have heard of your inability to protect 
his most gracious Majesty, and we are come to 
guard him from the rabble who have so shame- 
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folly assaulted him/' replied the colonel of 
militia. 

Winchelsea shook his head indignantly. A 
smile of bitter meaning passed between his 
lordship and Sir Edward Hales, who was with 
him. 

The manly beauty of Strickland's face was ren-' 
dered still more striking by the air of defiance and 
disdain which was just breaking forth from him 
into utterance, when Sir Edward restrained him. 

"His Majesty doubtless will give you the 
credit for this proof of devotion which it de- 
serves," said Lord Winchelsea to Oxendon, 
"Your unsolicited assistance must, of course, 
be as disinterested as it is needless ; for we 
cannot dispense with the Coldstream Guards, 
who will be in attendance." 

Sir James sneered a sneer of withering incre- 
dulity. 

" Men under arms," said Winchelsea, " com- 
manded by a loyalist like Sir James Oxendon, 
enlisted in such an honourable cause, crazy 
though they be, cannot fail to appreciate the 
merit of their oflScer. They are not yet, how- 
ever, familiar with the sound of the royal drums 
and trumpets, and may possibly, in their present 
state of discipline, mistake them for the martial 
music of the insurgent band. However this 
may prove, you will not be responsible for his 
Majesty's safety. The highest destination to 
which you can aspire is your self-sacrifice to 
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your country's good. You will in due time, 
doubtless, be canonized among the martyrs of 
patriotism ; for, a victim you will be to your 
disinterested policy. Your honoured name will 
be eulogised in letters of gold by the rising 
generation, who will be proud to recount the 
coronets you declined, the places you honour- 
ably rejected, the proffered dignities you could 
not conscienoiously accept, and the unpurchased 
rank which still holds you a true friend to the 
king. The step on which you have ventured, 
sir," continued Winchelsea," " is directed by 
a spirit which is independent and high above 
the vulgar bigotry of party feeling." 

The gallant commander of the militia, per- 
haps irritated more by the bitter sarcasm of the 
speaker's tone, countenance, and manner, even 
than his words, became pale with passion, and, 
trembling with rage, lost his self-possession. He 
bit his lip, then in an accent he could not subdue 
replied, " I will not insult your own judgment 
by saying, that I feel it as unnecessary as I do 
offensive to my brave soldiers, to make any reply 
to your insinuations. This is not the time nor 
the place for me to notice such liberties as you 
have allowed your tongue to utter." 

Hales then took up the strain where Winchel- 
sea had left off, without seeming to hear a single 
word which had dropped from the considerate 
officer. " My good neighbour, your fellows 
prefer the rural felicity of their homes to the 
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crown of martyrdom. If they cannot rise to the 
ambition of the gallant knight who leads them 
to glory, let them return to their occupations, 
which poets and philosophers have celebrated. 
Let them turn again Hheir swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks.* " 

" Their swords have a duty to perform, and 
they are ready," cried Sir James. Scarcely had 
these ungraceful words been uttered, when the 
king joined his fjaithful adherents, and fully 
entered into their suspicions of the officious 
colonel. 

The window was closed, and a confidential 
conversation passed between those inside. Above 
the rest might be heard the voice of Winchelsea, 
saying " The double-dyed villain, does he sup- 
pose we cannot fathom the shallows of false- 
ness ?" 

Strickland, himself the very soul of honour, 
was breaking out into a fiery burst of indignation 
against the profiered aid of a traitor, at the same 
time grasping the hilt of his sword, when the 
sound of wheels, the clatter of horses' feet, and 
the heavy roll of state carriages interrupted 
the youth, and thus saved him the rebuke of 
his elder comrades. 

Sir James Oxendon, believing what he desired 
and expected, took the splendid equipage and 
guttering escort for the retinue of the Prince of 
Oransre, or at the very least, for the brilliant dis- 
play of his commissioners, and therefore gave the 
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new amvals a military salute. After his first 
gracious greetings he addressed the four noble- 
men, arrayed in all the glowing attire of their 
rank, as follows : — " We are only waiting the 
pleasure of his Highness, or his orders, as our 
king, that we may consult his wishes witii re- 
gard to the gentlemen ^o have taken shelter 
under the wing of the misguided mayor of this 
town.'* 

" Indeed ?'* said Lord Middleton, who was ac- 
companied by Lords Aylesbury, Litchfield, and 
Yarmouth. 

The diplomatic secretary and successor to 
Sunderland, who saw at a glance the little game 
of Sir James Oxendon, gravely replied, " So you 
are keeping his Majesty in safe custody." 

" Just so, my lord." 

" But have you any reason to believe that his 
mighty Highness will thank you for this gratui- 
tous piece of service ?" asked Lord Middleton. 

The traitor hung his head abashed, while the 
four lords cast upon him those cold, cutting looks 
of withering contempt, which said, " You in- 
tended to sell your king, but you have sold your- 
self for a sneer of the usurper." 

Oxendon was covered with confusion ; the 
truth began to dawn upon his anxious mind. 
He was actually advancing to bend his knee 
before the king, who had again appeared at the 
window, and thus made himself the laughing- 
stock of the loyalists and the greater part of the 
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spectators. The scene seemed even to rally thd 
spirits of James, and bring him to himself. 

" This visit is miexpected, sir/' said James^ 
with his former dignity. " To what do we owe 
the miusual and extraordinary advantage of 
your company?" The convicted wretch could 
only back out of the royal presence, imtil his 
horse fell on his haunches. 

" Having paid your homage to the king, you 
would, perhaps, as a military man, wish to be 
introduced to the commander of his forces," 
said Lord Aylesbury, as he turned to enter the 
house. This was enough ; the militia and their 
leader were in full retreat before the deputation 
from Whitehall could enter the house. 

" Welcome, my lords," exclaimed, the king, 
with the most unaffected cordiality. " My 
heart in its sorrow told me that you would not 
consign me to exile, and enable an invader to 
undermine my throne." 

" Your information reached us by the hand 
of the peasant that your Majesty has been 
insulted and delayed," said Lord Aylesbury, 
" and from what we see all around, your account 
of the insolence of the mob and of the dastardly 
impertinence of their leaders has not been 
exaggerated. Your Majesty will not find us 
wanting in the hour of danger to your royal 
person ; in the day of your prosperity we kept 
aloof, for we could not sanction all the pro- 
ceedings of your ministry, nor promote tho 
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interests of that faith which we have heen 
taught to think error." 

A deep flush mantled over the king's care- 
worn cheek. Turning his eye quickly on the 
nobleman, to whom he presented Hales, Win- 
chelsea, and Strickland, with a word in favour 
of each, he scrutinised the deputation with a 
look full of anxious inquiry. 

" Take your seats, my Lord Secretary Middle- 
ton, and you my lords ; no men can better advise 
us what to do in this emergency ; take your 
seats then beside me, and let me have the 
benefit of your counsel, and your tidings from 
WhitehaU." 

With deep obeisance and some diffident 
reluctance they seated themselves near the 
king. 

" First of all, my liege," said Earl Middleton, 
" without any conditions or guarantee on the part 
of your Majesty, your own loyal guards are on 
their way to Sittingboume, thence to escort you, 
as our Sovereign, on your return to London." 

" Good, very good, my loyal friends," cried 
James, as a faint smile of joy rippled over his 
furrowed face. " This is the very step my old 
and tried friend Winchelsea has been so strongly 
recommending. But what says my Lord Go- 
dolphin, who tried to dissuade us from ever 
quitting London ?" 

"He is scarcely now in a position to invite 
your return," said Middleton, with a look of 
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deep meaning, which banished the lingering 
smile from the features of James. 

** You have been in the debates of the last 
three months, Earl Middleton, and must have 
heard many measures proposed, rejected, or 
approved, since my unfortunate departure from 
my capital. What is your own opinion in con- 
currence with that of your associates in this 
mission of mercy ?*^ 

" You will be welcome, sire, to the heart of 
your dominions, without any pledge on your 
part ; but if you would continue to rule over a 
willing and aflfectionate people," replied the 
secretary, "you wiU, in your good sense and 
sounder judgment, no longer hesitate to adopt 
such a modified course of policy as may strengthen 
your Government, yet not compromise your 
character as a man, or your dignity as a 
Sovereign.'' 

" We cannot undo what we have done ; we 
cannot make white black, or right wrong," said \ 

the monarch. 

" Since you* condescend to ask my opinion," 
said Middleton, " I will give it, or rather the 
result of the general feeling which pervades 
England. First, we would submit to your 
Majesty the necessity for conciliating the Pro- 
testant Church." 

" All which is essential to its preservation I 
have done ; nay, my Lords, more than my 
conscience approved/' said the king. *' Indeed, 
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in my proclamation of last month I conceded all 
which conld be reasonably demanded by any bnt 
a conqueror." Then turning an affectionate 
look on Sir Edward Hales, he continued : " Did 
I not even remove my own faithful friend here 
from the command of the Tower, because he is 
guilty in common with myself of being a 
CathoUc?** 

" We are charged, my liege," rejoined Earl 
Middleton, " with no extraordinary mission ; we 
are clothed with no authority; we are unin- 
structed and ignorant of everything but our 
message, and the invitation which we have 
humbly presented to your Majesty. On obtain- 
ing your loyal permission to withdraw we will 
depart." 

" No, no," cried the king, turning paler than 
he was before, " accident saved me from the 
treachery of Churchill, and now I am unwilling 
to fall into the hands of a nephew who is seeking 
to place my Crown on his own head. I have 
read the history of Richard II. But you will 
stand by me, my lords," said the unfortunate 
monarch. " We shall not be offended by your 
honest freedom/' 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Conscience, what art thon ? thou tremendons power 

Who dost inhabit us without our leave ; . 

And art within ourselves, another self, 

A master self that loves to domineer. 

And treat the monarch frankly as the slave : 

How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds ? — Young. 

The four noblemen wore a grave look, while 
Middleton, addressing the king with the most 
profound reverence, said, — 

" It would, under any circumstances, be pre- 
sumption in us to intrude into the domain of the 
spiritual peers, or to approach your Majesty 
either with arguments against the faith of your 
religious convictions, or in favour of the religion 
of the land as by law established. But, craving 
the indulgence which you so graciously promise, 
we will venture, in the spirit of that candour 
which you yourself evince, to state the opinion 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who seems to 
have no sympathy with the Prince of Orange. 
We will even incur your displeasure by telling 
you the truth, rather than by a false courtesy 
risk your happiness and your kingdom. 

" The Church and her ministers — ^the Church 
for which your august father suffered martyrdom 
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-—the fond mother from whose bosom you have 
been torn — ^the bulwark of your throne, now 
calls upon you to return to her embrace, to re- 
cant the creed which your subjects dread and 
detest." 

" Oh ! your Majesty/' supplicated Winchel- 
sea, on his knees, "I entreat you to return to 
those from whom you have gone out. Avert 
from us a religious war — ^make your peace with 
heaven, your people, and yourself." 

" I know, my dear earl, your advice is given 
in kindness," said the King, greatly affected, 
taking Winchelsea by both hands and raising 
him, ''but my heart is fixed; my faith is 
anchored to that Bock against which the storms 
of sixteen centuries have broken themselves in 
vain. I am resolved to live and die in the reli- 
gion which Ethelbert embraced a thousand years 
ago, when he reigned over the very county to 
which you are appointed ; the religion of Edward 
the Confessor, and of all the kings of England 
till the reign of Henry VIII. ; the religion of 
Archbishop Theodore, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and all the Christian bishops of the ecclesiastical 
capital of England, since the very introduction 
of the faith into the island which I am called to 
govern." 

The Lord Middleton without any direct notice 
of the declaration, said if it were true that his 
predecessor in office and other noblemen aban- 
doned the Protestant for the Catholic faith in 
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the service of the king, he did not see why, 
under such peculiar circumstances, his Majesty 
should not, for the good of the state, return to 
the Protestant Church. 

" But what," asked the king, " was Sunder- 
land's real opinion, my lord?" 

" He believed," replied Middleton, " with us, 
that human judgment is fallible, and that wise 
princes have not only consulted their own con- 
sciences, but the interests of their people. Thus 
your Majesty's maternal grandfather, Henry IV. 
of France, though he had fought the battles of 
the Huguenots, conformed prudently to Popery ; 
and, to come nearer home, your Majesty's royal 
brother, though a Catholic at heart, never 
obtruded his religion on the institutions of the 
country, nor did he avow himself a Catholic 
till the hour of his death, and that at the 
instance of your Majesty."^ 

** And after all," chimed in the rest of the 
lords, " there is not such a vast difference 
between the ancient and the modem faith." 

" Suppose, my lords," replied James, with 
some spirit, for theology seemed his element, 
" I were to comply with your advice, would the. 
convert statesmen and hereditary Catholics 
of Great Britain follow my example ?" 

"Doubtless," replied Winchelsea, drily ; "a 
new light would break in upon them, reflected 
by the greater luminary. The royal conversion 
would open the eyes of many." . 
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' '' There is much to be said for that pnre and 
Apostolic branch planted in these realms/' broke 
in Yarmouth. 

** The branch cnt off from the tnmk I fear 
mnst wither," cried James, plaintively. "You 
acknowledge that my separation from the ancient 
stem, and my union with the severed branch, 
would make others foUow my example, and 
thus cut themselves off from the true vine, which 
alone can give them life. Thus, by so doing, 
I should not only imperil my own soul but 
should be a scandal to Europe, leading to per- 
dition those for whom I would sooner lay down 
my life, and sacrifice not only three crowns, 
but all the kingdoms of the world and their 
&ding glories." 

Sir Edward Hales, feeling that some reason 
of the hope of the faith that was in him might 
be expected, declared that he fully concurred 
with the king, and adhered indissolubly to the 
noble sentiments of his royal master. " Besides, 
my lords, I would humbly submit that the 
instances which you have recited in favour of 
the conversion of the supreme magistrate to the 
religion of the people over whom he is called to 
preside, especially in hereditary succession, are 
not parallel to the case of our Sovereign, whose 
restoration to Catholicism is absolutely religious, 
not political and social. To him the Church 
which was always in communion with Borne, is 
the true ark, out of which he believes that 
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neither himself nor his people can be saved'. 
While to those royal converts or professors 
whom you mention, the Church, or what they 
maintained as such, was in their hands a mere 
state engine, which they used for temporal 
interests." 

" Of course," observed Winchelsea, with an 
arch smile, " as England invariably recognises 
the dynasty in power, so we always believe that 
the dominant religion is right. In this event, 
the popular faith must be the creed of the 
Sovereign." 

** True," said Litchfield, meekly, "your 
Majesty's ministers are always prepared to pray 
for the party in power." 

"If Heaven keeps the favoured party in high 
oflSice," devoutly observed Yarmouth, "we must 
conclude they deserve it." 

" If earth were the only scene of rewards and 
punishments, your conclusion, my lord, would 
be correct," rejoined James, solemnly. " But 
merit is not always success, and even when 
crowned, is in danger." 

The oak which proudly rises on the mountain 
top is riven by the thunderbolt, while the lowly 
lily of the valley breathes fragrance in peaceful 
security at the bottom. 

" High birth is an accident, but you," he 
said, looking at Middleton, " have risen by your 
talents to the first charges of the state. Yet in 
our times and especially so now, as things are 
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in England, both dignities of birth and merit 
may lead to shame and disgrace. Thrones 
totter on the edge of precipices ; crowns fit not 
the heads which wear them. Supremacy is too 
often the target for seditious shafts. The glory 
is departed ; the road to sovereignty is the way 
to prison and to the scaffold. The warning cry, 
' There is treachery, Ahaziah !' both night and 
day, is ever ringing in my ears. I hear it in the 
morning wind ; I hear it in the sad sea wave. 
It comes in every sound. It startles me.'* 
Before he could indulge further in this strain the 
door of the room suddenly opened, and young 
Strickland, who had, unobserved, left the apart- 
ment to mingle freely with the sailors, and even 
the freebooters and the rabble, re-entered, fol- 
lowed by a messenger, bearing the marks of a 
hard ride through dirty roads. Strickland 
ushered the horseman into the presence of his 
Majesty with as much form and homage as if all 
were in state at the palace of Whitehall. 

Prostrating himself before James : "I have 
the honour to be the bearer of a message from 
Lord Faversham to your Majesty," said the 
horseman. "His lordship is at Sittingboume 
with two hundred of your Horse Guards, where 
he awaits your Majesty's commands." 

In reply to the anxious looks which the king 
turned on his lords, they answered, "Your 
Majesty may rely upon their fidelity and devo- 
tion." 

VOL. n. I 
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" Then," said James, " inform the com- 
mander of the forces that we shall repair to 
him where he is without delay, and put our- 
selves under his escort to London." 

No sooner had the trusty messenger gone, 
and the four lords taken their departure from 
Faversham to rejoin the peers by whom they 
were commissioned, than Strickland approached 
his Majesty with the assurance that all classes 
of his subjects at Faversham were favourably 
inclined towards him. " They are as firmly 
attached to the King of England to-day as 
they were hostile to the priest, for whom they 
mistook your Majesty, yesterday,** added the 
comet. 

'^ Doubtless," said Hales, ''we are in a degree 
indebted to your influence with the crowd." 

*' True," exclaimed the king, " though, young 
sir, your prudence is only exceeded by your 
valour. As a proof of our unreserved confidence 
and esteem we order you at once to prepare the 
way for our homeward progress. Reconnoitre 
the neighbourhood through which we must pass , 
and send us warning of any traps or surprises 
designed for us which you may possibly detect." 

'' There are already emissaries sent along the 
road," said Strickland, '' who will refute the 
slanderous reports raised by the enemies of your 
Majesty. We will soon disabuse the public 
mind, and when the real state of the case is 
known there will be a reaction which will make 
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the usurper retreat to his bogs and frogs amid 
the Tiewless fens of his own country." 

''If you should not find quite so sudden a 
reversion in our fiEtvour as you anticipate, young 
sir/' cried Lord Winchelsea, '' a few dragoons 
will restore order ; as for my own fellows, they 
desire no greater sport than a brush with the 
detached parties of William." 

Having taken an affectionate farewell of his 
Majesty, the earl, at the head of his yeomanry, 
left Faversham, and went on his new duties, 
which were regulated by his anxiety for the king. 

The young guardsman, having in the interim 
refreshed himself with some viands and a draught 
of wine, mounted a splendid horse, which he 
found in readiness for him at the door, and 
preceded the king and Hales on the road to 
Sittingboume. 

The young officer of the Life Guards had not 
advanced far before he was astonished at the 
large portions of the population which he met, 
on their way to the sea : at first scattered thinly 
along the road at long intervals, but as he ad- 
vanced the stragglers were more frequent, and 
grouped into little parties of both sexes and all 
ages. Here and there were the large lumbering 
coaches of the period, containing families certainly 
of the richer, if not the higher classes, with their 
domestic servantsin attendance. All were hasten- 
ing towards the sea; some evidently from the 
dty, others streamed from the country through 

I 2 
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rural lanes and pathways ending in the high 
road. 

The retreat of the fugitives, for such they 
were, had, however, none of the appearances of 
hurry or disorderly flight. Each family who was 
not favoured with a conveyance, walked on foot 
or rode on horseback, forming a separate com- 
pany distinct from the rest, without confusion. 
In the centre of one of these little groups might 
be seen a fond mother, weeping as she toiled 
along; the infirm grandfather, with his hoary 
locks, leaning on her, his daughter, for support ; 
whne her young children, crying with weariness, 
if not hunger, are hanging about her, and an 
infant at her breast ; the elder ones toiling 
behind her, under the burden of bedding and 
such moveables as they could carry away. 

Group after group flowed on, and some few 
carts, carriages, and heavy vehicles, in a tide 
which appeared to Strickland unceasing and 
interminable. 

It was not without a feeling of peculiar 
emotion that Strickland beheld so many of the 
king's subjects wandering as exiles from their 
loved fields and homes, to share the fortunes or 
the fate of their king. The imagination afiected 
by the scenes and circumstances in which he 
himself was called to act imposed on the comet 
the idea of a multitude. Their numbers, which 
in a wide plain would be bat a handful, were 
multiplied and increased to his eye as they 
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passed in succession through a narrow road. 
His extreme difficulty was to evade questions 
which he was not authorised to answer without 
giving pain or offence to those who ab-eady had 
more than enough to distress them. 

While reflecting on the best means to avoid 
all parties between Faversham and Sittingboume, 
a coach, drawn by four horses, with two out- 
riders, swept round a turning of the road, and 
burst suddenly on his view before he could 
escape the observation of the occupants of the 
huge and cumbrous conveyance. 

Very few in these days of rude rough roads 
and comparatively simple habits pretended to 
wheeled carriages, which were at best large 
weighty concerns, bedizened with tarnished 
gilding and gaudy colours. The enormous 
mo ring mansion which now hove in sight was 
canopied and chiefly made up of leather. A 
coachman, who wore a tie wig with three tails, 
and two postilions, who wore short swords and 
pistols at their saddle bows, conducted this 
grand equipage. On the footboard behind 
stood two lackeys in rich liveries, armed ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day, or, perhaps, 
of the late reign, with a blunderbuss slung 
behind each. The insides were a middle-aged 
lady and two or three children. A sort of recess 
in a projection at the door of the*coach, even then 
called the boot, was stuffed as full of missals, 
breviaries^ and Catholic books, and emblems of 
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the ancient religion as is now, or was then, the 
boot of Italy. In an opposite recess, cor- 
responding with that already noticed, was 
ensconced the gentlewoman's gentlewoman. On 
its nearer approach our young hero recognised 
the vehicle by its arms and livery. It belonged 
to a family attached to the royal household. 

Adjusting himseK in the saddle, and gracefully 
showing ofif his beautiful steed in the best style 
of a cavalry officer, the young cavalier was 
hastening his speed to pay that attention to the 
loyalists which courtesy strictly demands, when 
he exclaimed in a transport of joy and surprise, 
" Is it possible, or do my senses deceive me ! " 
In a moment he was at the door of the carriage, 
and after a word of hearty greeting, his eyes 
made a rapid tour round the inside of the moving 
mansion ; at length, in accents of thrilling 
anxiety, which no fear for himself, or even the 
Stuarts, could inspire, he cried, "But where is 
she ?" A few soothing replies to a torrent of 
hasty inquiries recalled to the hero's mind that 
calm composure for which he was so remark- 
able. 

'^ I had hoped, madam," said he, with a voice 
still tremulous with apprehension, " to see her 
with you since you are on your way to join the 
queen." 

His words and manner seemed to strike a 
chord in the heart of her to whom they were 
addressed. 
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''I Am, indeed, only compensated for the 
absence of my beloved girl from my side in this 
hottf of exile and distress by the belief that she 
is beyond peril under the hospitable roof of Lord 
and Lady Winchelsea." This intelligence was 
imparted in her usual placid manner, but her 
voice quivered, her cheek was pale, and her 
whole presence spoke of an agitation which 
aroused the fears of our. hero and suggested his 
anxious inquiries. 

"What," asked he, "has hastened your 
retreat ? What impels your rapid flight from 
London without any suitable escort, and un- 
accompanied by Mr. Plowden ? Have you had 
any unwelcome visitors or alarming intima- 
tions ?" 

" Mr. Plowden," replied the lady, is " detained 
on business. We have no good news. We have 
had but too many visitors of late, and among 
them Lord Spenser, whom you may have met. 
He spoke much of his recent conversion to the 
Catholic faith, and declared there was one lady 
whom he adored only less than the Blessed 
Virgin. It so happened that our dearest Mary 
was painting your likeness from recollection ; 
for you cannot, my dear Robert, escape from 
our memory as easily as you can from our sight. 
You know the courteous address and infallible 
tact of the noble scapegrace is equal to an 
emergency. He approached Mary with diffidence 
and profound respect, but she was absorbed in 
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the painting, which she desired to complete, 
and heeded him not. 

" * The true picture of a soldier and a guards- 
man/ he cried; *so handsome — so brave, but 
not more noble and manly than the original, 
whom I recognise at a glance/ 

" Now, you know, there is nothing which wins 
so much sympathy from us poor women as the 
admiration which one young man expresses for 
another, whom we esteem more highly than the 
eulogist. Mistaking our pleasure at my lord's 
just estimate of our dear, dear Robert, for civility 
to himself, his unwelcome lordship honoured us 
with a second visit before we left London. But 
our beloved Mary was too evil disposed, and saw 
him not ; and the very next day with our 
sanction, she said, she would take advantage of 
our old friend Lady Winchelsea's invitation, and 
set out on horseback, attended by the servants 
whom we have dispensed with on our journey. 
She joined Lord and Lady Winchelsea at 
Canterbury, and is now with them. A favourite 
maid of the queen's, who is pining after her 
Majesty, attends my Mary, and will accompany 
her to France." 

During this recital, Strickland changed colour 
more than once. " This," cried he ** confirms 
the truth of a rambling story, which I had 
from a young sailor at Faversham." 

"Oh! Robert," exclaimed the lady, "you 
have been to us, as a son, and I exult like ft 
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mother in your promotion in the esteem and 
and confidence of our Sovereign ; hut I shudder 
at the thought of civil war. Stain not, my 
hoy, that hright unsullied sword, with English 
hlood." 

" Believe me, dear madam,'* replied the 
youth with deep feeling ; "I would more 
willingly he the hearer of the olive branch 
between our dear master the king and that 
portion of his subjects, who seduced by the 
arch-hypocrite, are now in arms. To prepare 
the people for his Majesty's return, to regain 
their loyalty, to encourage the timid, to con- 
firm the wavering, to win back the hearts 
which have been stolen from him, is no mean 
part of my mission. But time is success," he 
added. Then stooping down over his horse's 
neck he kissed and caressed the children, who 
called him Bobert. Then a mutual, affectionate, 
but hasty farewell was uttered. The carriage 
rolled rapidly towards the sea, and the thought- 
ful horseman resumed his solitary way to London. 
In this iron age of railroad velocity, when 
everybody sees everybody everywhere, and knows 
everything, it would be impertinent to record 
any fact at which we might arrive by steam. 
But as we cannot be shunted off the present 
into the past and vapoured back against the 
Btream of time, we may, perhaps, be permitted 
to note things not generally known to the whole 
world. Amongst these there is no more signi- 
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ficant fact than this, — ^that the men who took 
the most active part in the execution of the 
laws existing against hel*esy in the reign of 
Queen Mary were no other than those who a 
few years before had been foremost in their 
support of the royal supremacy — ^holders of the 
abbey lands. They were as zealous under the 
Protector Somerset as they were afterwards 
under Mary. On the other hand, those Catholic 
bishops who had never shared the national 
apostacy courageously refused to obey the 
orders of the persecuting council, and in their 
dioceses scarcely a conviction took ' place. 
Indeed, this severity, so far from being approved 
by Catholics in general, met with a firm opposi- 
tion from those who best deserved the name. 
Thirty-seven members seceded from the House 
of Commons rather than be involved in these pro- 
ceedings ; and among them was Francis Plowden, 
a man to whom in the succeeding reign Eliza- 
beth offered the dignity of the Chancellorship, on 
condition that he would abjure the Catholic 
faith. He firmly, conscientiously, and with 
much dignity rejected the proposal. 

Of this faithful and unwavering adherent to the 
ancient religion the husband of the lady in the car- 
riage and the father of the lovely girl, in whom 
Strickland felt such an affectionate interest^ was a 
direct descendant, and the head of a family who 
have never fallen from their first estate of the 
old, old faith. But to return to the young 
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gentleman whose early and fond associations 
with the Plowdens have carried us out of the 
era of onr tale. 

This sadden meeting and unexpected intelli- 
gence stmck Strickland with such a surprise, 
mingled with pleasure and pain, that the young 
lover had forgotten all about his purpose to 
avoid the public roads to which the interests of 
the king did not confine him« Occasional 
travellers, however, and inquisitive fugitives, 
soon reminded him of his former intention. 
The roads which even at the best, in the height 
of summer, were scarcely passable for wheeled 
carriages, were now cut into deep ruts and full 
of sloughs. To avoid them and yet continue 
his resolution^ the comet determined to gallop 
on the greensward across the country towards 
Sittingboume. He cleared a quickset hedge 
as if he had been taking a flying leap over a 
bristling wall of bayonets into a hollow square 
of infantry. He then took to the fields, stopping 
at nothing, and for the interests of truth we 
must admit more in the spirit of a foxhunter 
than a soldier. 

The horse and his rider were well suited to 
each other, and enjoyed mutually the exhilarating 
exercise^ clearing hedge and ditch and rushing 
through the clear frosty air of the afternoon. 
Never for a moment, however, did pleasure or 
recreation, though welcome to him, carry him 
beyond the limits of prudence. He soon pulled 
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up as if some sudden thought struck him. Dis- 
mounting, he took a careful survey of his steed 
and his accoutrements, which were spattered 
with mud, and covered with sweat and foam. 
Invited hy the sound of a neighbouring stream 
which came babbling down a dingle, covered 
with hawthorn trees and copsewood, he hastened 
to the welcome water, in which he washed away 
the froth from his horse's mouth and bridle. 
He then allowed him to take a slight refreshing 
draught of the stream, through which he walked 
him. He was no despicable groom, and had 
nearly succeeded in whisping down the animal 
with dry fern and withered grass, when his 
attention was arrested by an indistinct and 
distant waU. " Hist," he said to the steed, now 
champing his bit with pleasure. " Gently, old 
fellow ; I hear a distant noise." He listened. 
*' It is only the noise of the brook over the 
pebbles," thought he to himself. Still he heard, 
or fancied he heard, a human voice. He 
hearkened attentively for a moment, but heard 
nothing but the sough of the wind in the copse. 
He feared that the loneliness of the place, 
associated with the agitating .scenes through 
which he had recently passed, was deceiving his 
ears, and conjuring up images of woe. Then 
concentrating, as it were, all his senses in one 
intense effort of listening, with that anxious 
strain which goes through our very being, when 
we hope or fear the near approach of a coming 
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frieud or foe, he placed his ear near the bank of 
the brook, and heard nothing but its gargling in 
the dingle. Accusing Imnself with the sickly 
sensibility of hearing sounds which were never 
uttered, he walked his horse away in the direc- 
tion of Sittingboume, nearly parallel to the high 
road, when once more the noise startled his ear. 
It was not this time the dismal cry which he 
thought he heard at first. He paused. ^' It is 
the galloping of horses,'' said Strickland to 
himself, his sense of hearing rendered more 
acute by the solitude of the scene, and the 
anxiety of his situation as the confidential 
servant of the king. ** God grant," says the 
youth, " they may not cut his Majesty oflf before 
he can join his guard. The horses approached 
rapidly ; near, and still more near, they came. 
"** It is the sound of horses," said he, and imme- 
diately a thick trampling and rough voices were 
heard on the road. 

As soon as he had satisfied himself that his 
first impression had not deceived him, the comet 
examined his arms, tightened his saddle girths, 
and, hastily mounting his steed, now in high 
spirit, he took up his station behind the thick 
copse which intervened between him and the 
road. Scarcely had he taken up his post when 
other sounds fell upon his ear above the tramp 
of the horses and the clank of armour, — the 
plaintive accents of a female in deep distress. 
At this, the beauteous glow of manly youth 
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faded into a pallid hue, not with fear for himself, 
for that was a thing unknown to the heart of 
Strickland. A secret fear for the fate of others 
hovered near him. A vague sense of impending 
danger filled every breeze that wailed, with a 
warning. Every leaf that fluttered thrilled 
through the hero. There was a terrible fore- 
boding which he could not banish, A sudden 
pang of horror shot across his mind as the young 
soldier looked around, but saw no help from any 
quarter which could aid his single arm to rescue 
a captive from, what appeared to him, a troop of 
horse ! 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active, valiant, or more valiant young ; 

More daring or more bold, la now alive, 

To grace this latter age vrith noble deeds. — SJtakespeare* 

His honour as a knight, not less than his own 
feelings, urged the young oflBcer to succour the 
helpless in distress, especially a woman, who 
seemed to supplicate protection ; but above all 
a countrywoman, and she, perhaps, attached to 
the interests of his master and Sovereign. At 
the same time his mission and confidential em- 
ployment to reconnoitre and prepare the way 
before his Majesty, forbade him to loiter or ex- 
pose himself to any danger not incurred in the 
immediate defence of his royal master. The 
mental struggle which he had thus to undergo, 
might be read in his countenance. It was not 
a conflict between feeling and duty, but the 
difl&culty of a just decision, which for a moment 
distracted him. Of one thing he was certain^ 
that as the party drew nearer, the voice of an 
agonised maiden was lamenting her terrible 
situation. A cry at once indignant and mourn- 
ful rose through that winter evening. At first 
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in ono long, swelling note, then broken as if by 
sobs, it trembled, sank and rose again, higher 
but sadder ; then to the ear of Strickland came, 
as it were, the chorus of demons, calling to each 
other through the air in hellish laughter, at the 
woo, which they were inflicting on their captive. 
Httt still above all, came in accents fervent and 
cloar, ** Father of Mercy, come to my aid. 
Holy Mother of God, my own dearest mother, 
pray for thy child at this hour, worse than death. 
Oh I dolivor me purissima mater. Jesn, send 
luo help, before it is too late. Oh ! brother ! 
Ok I friend of my childhood ! Oh ! my dear 
hiher ! Will nobody help me ? Oh ! save me !" 
The voice he could not recognise, yet it had 
^ouioUuii^ iu its wailing accents that went to 
hi;^ heart. He no longer hesitated. In an 
instant he xra$ in the saddle^ gi^ring the spurs to 
his horse« He hastily made his way over e^eiy 
<ib$lacle> and rode forth ap<m the open LoDdoQ 
fv>ad^ aiid ^%ou foaiid himself a little in adTanee 
<cif 6mr hH>r;^meii^ vIk> ^oo»>e proceeding alo^g at a 
r^pid pa>ci^ to^vaids $it&)^v>a»e, and irho, bj 
lil-k^r a>^^CAit3>e^)<^:iit$ as^d tiie cftparisctn <of their 
«t(>^ ^s«^^ tbd W Kiurlish tewfiers: Awn^ 
«)}v«( a ^^^iMt«r vk'V }»e i^ivi^ived ^hai. the icmA 
ihcmfl^ ^% div^$« a»id ajvpftunuci^ xm^ ds&ssi^ 
Wia*«*MJh' ftv«a t5*^ k^s ^a=*s a farfi»ii«v. 

|VN>«^«Oir %*))idh ^faab^tih^' >^Ta nucn in ^is l^jbert 
^rh^ «f)4 >)i$^ Idi&v, DCfT^ lik^ am ^ Stock- 
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land ; yet the stout, square figure, the stem 
features, and sullen, nay, morose, savage air and 
resolved manner of his opponent, while it made 
him look the most formidahle of the party, 
warned our young hero of the fearful odds. He 
appeared to Strickland to be a Dutchman, and 
this opinion was quite justified by the ruffian's 
spluttering ribaldry and coarse replies to a young 
lady, who now, for the first time, caught our 
hero's eye. She sat, or, rather, was held on a 
horse. Her dishevelled hair and terrified appear- 
ance, not to mention the heart-rending exclama- 
tions which burst from her Ups, indicated but 
too plainly what at first Strickland had suspected, 
that she was an unwilling, if not, indeed, a 
resisting captive, in the hands of the horsemen, 
who were, with the exception of pistols, armed 
to the teeth. 

With steady e-ye and firm purpose the comet 
surveyed the ruffians and their prize. He backed 
his horse out of their sight round a turn in the 
road, retreated unobserved behind the nearest 
shelter of the copse where he had first retired. 
Here, as if debating in his mind the fearful odds 
against him, and calling stratagem as a rein- 
forcement to his assistance, he resolved on 
victory or death. Suddenly darting fi'om his 
ambush into the road, he awaited them sword 
in hand. The insurgents, for such they were, 
no sooner beheld the unlooked-for opponent than 
they reined in their horses, and regarded the 
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young guardsman with looks of wonder, mingled 
with fear. His sudden apparition and manoeuyre 
gave the notion of men in reserve behind the 
copse, at his command. 

He who seemed to be the chief of the escort 
advanced to the front, and called out in a loud 
voice, "Out of our way rash boy, or we ride 
over you ! " 

" Stand, false traitor ! dishonourable soldier !'* 
was the answer. " Stand ; let go that lady, 
coward ; deliver her to me, or you will have to 
settle your account.** 

" Forward ; down with the fool-hardy youth 
who courts death ! ** cried the leader to his men. 

But the brave comet gave them no time to 
make their onset. Imparting to his charger the 
spirit which animated the rider, he dashed Uke 
lightning in full career upon the astonished 
rebels, and in an instant one of them fell from 
his saddle mortally wounded by Strickland*s 
sword. The rest were meantime falling upon 
h\m with their drawn swords, and the ruffian 
who was at the head of the party felt his disdain 
change into fury. He rushed at Strickland as 
if, at one stroke to master his foe ; but he had 
before him a man of such surprising skill, that 
he was more than a match for the matured 
strength of the rude rebel. Seeing himself thus 
beset, our young hero, feigning a retreat, drew 
the powerful adversary after him some distance 
from the other assailants, then whirled round 
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with the greatest rapidity, making his horse, 
which had the activity of a racer with the power 
of a charger, perform the boldest curvets. 
Attacking the broadset Dutchman incessantly 
and skilfully with the point or edge of his sword, 
he bounded gracefully, as if it were a mere 
exercise, out of the reach of the heavy counter 
blows. The strong man exhausted himself and 
his heavy horse in vain against the expert life- 
guardsman. The perspiration that cold evening 
stood in beads on his forehead. The third 
horseman seeing the issue of the duel must be 
fatal to his chief, spurred to the scene of action. 
The youth dropped his sword as if disabled, 
turned his horse's head in full retreat, snatched 
a pistol from his holster, and while the Dutch- 
man, supported by his assistant, was pursuing 
the hero with a savage laugh of joy, Strickland 
turned his well-trained horse half way round, 
and with a steady aim, cried, " Die, wretch ! 
die," at the same instant discharging his 
pistol. The shot took effect in the chest of the 
horse, which, now streaming with blood, feU 
down heavily in the agonies of death on his 
rider, and rolled convulsively over him. He 
gasped, as he went under, " Ply your spurs ; 
slay the young devil incarnate;" then turning 
to the trooper who had the care of the lady, he 
cried out, " Make good your escape with your 
charge; as you value your life, deliver her to 
his lordship ;'' for he now saw that the issue of 

K 2 
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the nneyen contest was no longer donbtfdl. Bnt 
the comet was as yigilant as he was yaliant, and 
as active as he was cool. By a sndden moTC- 
ment he stopped the way, dexterously parrying 
the blows which were now aimed at him by the 
two troopers. 

" For your lives give her up to me," cried the 
young man, with a voice of thunder, and with 
the spirit of all the Stricklands. Nothing was 
easier at this stage of the conflict, than to shoot 
th^ miserable man who climg to the horse on 
which he held down his fainting captive, whose 
sight was troubled, and who seemed unconscious 
of what was passing around her ; but so close 
to her side did the ruffian ride, that to discharge 
his pistol at him, were to imperil her. He, 
therefore, collected his strength which had been 
already severely taxed, avoiding the disengaged 
dragoon, a muscular man, who was attempting 
to lay hands on him ; concentrating, as it were, 
all his energies in his raised right arm, with 
his trusty sword he cleft the ruffian through the 
crown of the head down to the teeth. In two 
red streams, the blood gushed from the unhappy 
man, dyeing red the drapery of the young giri, 
and bedabbling her lovely figure all over with 
gore. For a moment the slain soldier spasmo- 
dically retained his hold, then reluctantly in 
death relinquished his grasp. The lady, pale as 
a corpse, partially secured to her horse, sat almost 
breathless with ineffable horror; no feature 
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moved ; she was insensible and silent as death. 
Maddened by the fray, and feeling no longer any 
restraint, her swift steed * from the slaughter fled 
frantic away.' Her deliverer could but gaze 
upon her, as, like a spectre, she evaded his 
anxious grasp. He gazed upon the receding 
figure, faint and bending .over the steed's neck 
in helpless weakness. There was not, however, 
a moment for critical scrutiny in his glance. 
Breathless with awe and rivetted to the spot 
with surprise, for the first time, perhaps, in his 
short life he was unmanned and overcome by 
the shock. A restless motion of his horse 
aroused him to thought and to action. He 
debated with himself the best means to save 
the poor lady the peril, which still attended her, 
at every bound of her steed. To pursue her 
would be to increase her fear and her speed ; to 
accelerate the death which he would avert, to be 
the ruin of her, Whoever she was, for whom he 
would lay down his life. His horse once more 
pricked up his ears, snorted, tore up the earth 
with his feet. His bewildered rider looked round 
for the cause of such excitement, and beheld 
the only surviving enemy who was still free, 
extricating the Dutchman from the carcase of 
his horse, which had nearly crushed him. It 
was not the work of a second to mount the 
liberated scoundrel on a riderless horse, and 
to charge with him upon the Comet, who had 
barely time to collect himself and prepare for 
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defence. The blaek reins of the boll-headed 
Dntchman stood ont like cordage^ while he 
scowled with the malignity of a demon. He 
advanced in a hand gallop towards the yonng 
hero and close to his companion, who was more 
disposed to a parley than to a renewal of the 
combat. , 

** Holloa/* cried he, in a gruff cranky croak, 
placing himself in the way, as Strickland was 
retiring to await bis opportunity. " No such 
haste, young sir. Art Whig or Tory, man or 
tyfel ? under vat king, James or, William?" 

** I acknowledge but one king," cried Strick- 
land, indignantly. 

" Say vat king : speak, or die ! Tam tyffel !" 

"Treason! treason!" cried Strickland, as 
if to bring his body of reserve to his assistance, 
then, confronting the two men. " Have a care, 
gentlemen," says he, '' unless you would like 
to rejoin your friends in their bloody bath and 
share their fate." 

*' Down with him !" cried the Englishman to 
his Dutch comrade, '' he is the king's popish 
friend." 

** If you will only wait," cried the youth, " I 
will introduce you to the king and his goaids, 
diey are close at hand," trusting thui the 
announcement of this £ftct and the view ci th^ 
dead companions in treacheiy would intimidate 
the fellows. But, und^ the influenoe of political 
Kias and religious duty, the patriot rushed in 
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advance of the Dutchman in that amiable fury 
which distinguishes all true lovers of their 
country. The Dutchman, wishing to finish the 
business, cried out to the trooper to fire his 
carbine at the " tarn tyflfel." While, however, 
the man was preparing to execute the little 
order, Strickland, whose horse had been rested 
by the parley, cleared a hedge, and was lost to 
their sight. The trooper attempted to follow, 
but in vain. The Orangeman, in desperation, 
charged the hedge and burst through it, and as 
he did so received the contents of the comet's 
second pistol in his head. The fellow reeled 
in his saddle and fell from his horse, this time 
a corpse. The only surviving combatant, 
astonished at such execution by one arm in 
so short a time, attributed the feat to the 
supernatural witchings of popery ; and, swearing 
a terrible oath, rushed forward in blind rage, 
but in that desperation which gave the comet 
more trouble than aU the rest. The guardsman 
had the advantage in three things — coolness, 
dexterity in using his sword, and the management 
of his horse. He fearlessly threw himself across 
the able-bodied trooper's way. Both were re- 
doubted swordsmen. Considering all things, 
the combatants were well matched, and they 
themselves seemed to think so, for no sooner 
had two or three cuts and pushes been inter- 
changed than they paused, as if by mutual 
consent, to recover breath, and to gain strength 
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for a duel in which each seemed but too well 
satisfied that he had met his match. 

*' You murdering young dog!" said the trooper, 
grasping his sword firmly, and setting his teeth. 
*'You have escaped my companions, and let 
loose the papist wench, but," — here he swore 
an oath too tremendous even for a trooper — 
'* I will lay thee where thy bloody hand has 
laid those who ought to have crushed thee. I 
will empty thy saddle for thee, and send thee 
to a place peopled with papists." 

The comet's eye rather than his ear was 
engaged. He parried and returned with quick 
interest the blows of the boasting trooper. 
There was a pause. The younger officer's 
object, we fear, was to provoke to rashness 
the older and stronger soldier. ** Thy villany," 
cried he, ** taints the very air." 

Determined and unrelenting courage was 
common to both ; and nothing could withdraw 
the attention of the combatants from each othel*. 
The trooper fought with the inveterate instinct 
of a thorough bred bull-dog, the Cornet, like 
a man on whose victory depended the safety and 
liberty of the captive, and even of the sovereign, 
whose servant he was. It was now the short 
critical point on which the hesitating fate of the 
duel trembled, ere it decided for this side or that, 
amid the scene of death and carnage. It was the 
thought of the captive and the king which gave 
effect and energy to so slight a figure and so 
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young an arm. It was a wonderful thing how 
his determined spirit kept him up. He fought 
like a lion, but his strength could not hold out 
for ever. Still, however, he maintained the 
contest, hoping and expecting some assistance 
from the king's party. He felt that if once the 
hardy trooper, now impatient with mortal hate, 
grappled with him, all were lost. When a man 
has beaten three, there is no shame in flying ; 
so thinking he put spurs to his horse. But 
inspired by the spirit of a hundred Stricklands 
he thought his flight a disgrace. He resolved 
to gain time and rest, and then once more 
resume the uneven contest. His retreat drew 
the trooper after him. The Comet rallied 
behind the copse — suddenly burst upon the 
trooper, who in his pursuit was off his guard 
redoubled his thrusts with greater address, and, 
before the trooper could recover his surprise, he 
was transfixed by Strickland's sword. Collecting 
the last effort of respiration, grim in death, he 
uttered a fearful oath, and as soon as it was 
spoken, expired weltering in mud and gore. 

The vicissitudes of this contest, which have 
taken so many words to describe, were crowded 
into a few rapid moments. The result which 
ensued is less usual perhaps in real history than 
in romance. 

The unhappy event which so unexpectedly 
delayed Strickland's progress left on him a deep 
and anxious impression. The first bm*st of 
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triumph over, the high^ beating hope, the 
buoyant spirit which carried him through the 
unequal fight, had passed away from the heart of 
the conqueror^ and were succeeded by that deep, 
depressing reaction which is the result of such 
overwrought excitement and exertion. His object 
was not vengeance but mercy ; and it was attained. 
Before the libertine lip of the coward, who had 
employed his bravoes^ could invade the spotless 
sanctity of a maiden's cheek his miserable 
myrmidons had kissed the dust, and Strickland 
devoutly hoped that their profligate master might 
soon share the same fate. His eye now searched 
anxiously for the liberated captive, but she was 
nowhere to be seen. To follow her horse's foot* 
steps were fruitless. " And," said he to himself^ 
'' even were I to pursue her, in the agitated state 
of her feelings she will fly from me as from an 
enemy." He could only call to his aid the re- 
flection that she was safe, at least from the worst 
peril which could afflict her, and that she might 
fall in with the royal party. However this might 
really prove, ** To delay longer," thought he, "is 
to abuse the king's confidence, if not to endanger 
his person. There is no stain on the maiden's 
fair fame, the designs of her persecutor are 
already defeated." 

From thoughts like these, as he resumed his 
journey, he was startled by the distant neigh- 
ing of a horse, to which his own steed replied, 
while in a hunting gallop he eagerly bounded 
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along the turf. Every stride in the direction bf 
Sittingboome brought him nearer to the spot 
from which the reiterated and retmned whinny- 
ings came, mitil nothing but a high, thick, holly 
fence, interlaced with wild rosebriars and wood- 
bine, bearing red berries, with furze at the 
bottom, forming a complete screen to that very 
glade through which, by another entrance, Strick- 
land had commenced his gallop, making his horse 
gaily keep time to the tune which he whistled 
about an hour earlier, when he pulled up to 
refresh and prepare his nag for a respectable 
arrival at the village of Sittingboume. 

He had no sooner passed through an opening 
in the fence than he beheld a noble steed, a dark 
bay with a black mane and tail, richly capari- 
soned, bearing a side saddle laced with silver 
and gold, and all the gayest trappings of the 
period, but now bespattered and bedabbled with 
blood and mire. The beautiful animal's head 
bent over some object at the far side, which for 
a second the comet did not perceive, but when 
the noble steed, greeting the new comers, raised 
his stretched- out neck, what was our >oung 
hero's astouishment and horror at the sight 
which greeted his eyes ! A damsel lay lifeless 
close to her palfrey's feet. Failing strength and 
fear, conspiring, had evidently made the fainting 
maiden relinquish her seat. She had fallen 
senseless to the ground, but was still attached to 
the saddle by a strap, which had only relaxed 
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bat not giyen way. The i^entle and sagacions 
animal seemed conseioas of what had happened ; 
he stirred not a limb, and looked as if he would 
say, " Extricate my poor yonng mistress." 

The soldier sprang from his horse. To cut 
the treacherous strap with his sword, to raise 
the afflicted maiden up to a sitting posture, was 
the work of a second. 

In the well-trained, well-bred, patient animal 

he could not be mistaken, for that beautiful 

creature had often carried by his side her whom 

he loved. The young lady was habited in a 

velvet skirt of Lincoln green ; beside her lay on 

the greensward a riding hat with its graceful 

feather of sable hue. The clustering profusion of 

golden ringlets, no longer confined by a riband 

of royal plaid, were now streaming wildly over 

her shoulders. Her cast of features was soft and 

feminine, yet not without the expression of a 

thoughtful mind, which redeemed their mild 

beauty from the charge of that unmeaning 

statue-like look peculiar to beautiful blonds 

and blue-eyed damsels of the Saxon stamp. 

They were too susceptible of change to be placidly 

perfect. 

To recognise the prostrate maiden, even to 
him, was not such an easy task. Her elegant 
riding dress waj splashed with mire mingled 
with t V dark blood of her slain captor. The 
loathsome gore, contrasted with the snowy brow 
which it partly disguised, had desecrated the 
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angelic face of the pure maiden ; and yet, com- 
bined as it was with those soft wailing accents 
which he thought he heard at first, and associated 
in his thoughts with all which he had learnt from 
Mrs. Plowden, in that mild, mournful countenance 
there was something which pierced and agonised 
his heart. The whole truth flashed vividly upon 
the youth and filled him with apprehension and 
alarm. He sickens at the dreadful recollections 
of the evening which crowd over him. They at 
once sweep through his mind in tumultuous 
succession, with a sorrowful meaning — murky 
and dark are they as the dusky approach of 
the December night coming down on that scene 
of silence and solitude. His tears fall not, but 
they reach the very brink of the eyelid ere he 
can turn them back again to the fountain of the 
broken up deep. 

He had been wary and cool in the very whirl- 
wind of the furious fight. He had now that 
prize in possession ; nay more, his heart's 
fondest treasure, which had eluded the villain's 
desperate clutch. Action, not mere helpless, 
hopeless sympathy, was he felt what the hour 
demanded ; yet still he gazed, and could not 
withdraw his gaze from the dear face of her 
whom he supported. Her complexion, through 
which the fresh young blood was wont to blush 
as loveliest leaves of early roses moved by the 
breath of summer, was now blanched into the 
hues of death. The youth's eyes were fastened 
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on the disfigured girl, over whom his heart was 
bowed low in a mysterions sympathy and sorrow. 
He at length marked some wonderful change 
passing over her comitenance ; something which, 
to his wishes at least, spoke of returning life. 
Her eyes had lost their fixed and glassy expres- 
sion of death. 

A sensible tremor passed over the young man, 
not of grief for the dead, but the conflict of hope 
and fear, but soon the convulsive thrill of 
ecstatic joy. The maiden faintly breathed, but 
before she could open her lips she was again 
Kfeless, leaning her head upon her lover's arms. 

A wreath of smoke eddying above the trees 
soon caught his eye as he turned to look for 
aid. It arose from a sequestered cottage, to 
which he hastened with his helpless burden. 
But at the rustic gate he hesitated. He 
mentally debated : " The chill evening air is, 
perhaps^ more merciful than man when his hand 
is raised against his brother." How could he 
explain all the strange circumstances of the 
case ? Might not the cottager be an enemy to 
the king and the loyalists ? Kevolving such 
anxious thoughts, he looked through the now 
uncertain light for some safer refuge^ when he 
perceived closer to the high road the top of some 
building, lifting its head above the wood, at a 
little distance. The building, which peeped 
above the leafless trees, on near inspection, 
turned out to be a ruinous church, standing on 
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an elevated curvature, almost surrounded by the 
winding stream. It nestled among beech trees, 
in about the centre of the vale which first 
seduced Strickland into that pleasant gallop 
which terminated in such an important result. 

The hallowed edifice was of dimensions less 
spacious than the usual Gothic structures of 
this sort which form such frequent and venerable 
features in the rich landscapes of old England. 
Its open stone work tower invited hie approach. 
Time and old memories had thrown a sanctity 
around it which man had not been able to 
destroy. Aged elms, weeping ash trees, and 
monumental yews, had survived the religious 
works of art beneath their melancholy shade. 
Tracery of wild creepers, stunted shrubs, wall- 
flowers, scattered through the ivy mantle, 
wreathed the ruinous walls in a garland as if in 
pity to their nakedness. The rudo effigies of 
saints torn from their destined niches during the 
great rebellion lay prostrate and disfigured. A 
rude stone crucifix and ancient font of rare 
design, and other material emblems of the old 
faith, lay mutilated and half concealed beneath 
the rank herbage and withered nettles under 
which they were buried. The winter wind was * 
piping through the almost roofless aisles. In 
one of the most sheltered of the deep recesses of 
the edifice, probably a side chapel, lay trampled 
such forage as the churchyard itseK supplied, 
and which seemed to indicate that the sacred 
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building had upon some late emergency been 
made, the temporary quarters of a troop of horse. 

Already the sun had gone down, but his last 
light lingered faintly in the doorway of the west 
wing, and in the portals through which he passed 
away, making the monastic seclusion of the place 
more solemn. A mysterious melancholy stole 
over the soldier as he held the soft hand of the 
maiden in his, and bore her in his arms ; her 
head leaned on his shoulder, while masses of 
long glossy hair fell round his neck and veiled 
his bosom. 

Two kindred hearts more fond and pure never 
pressed each other, — like two young separate 
branches grafted into one. The young man, 
with the holy fondness of a brother and the 
noblest feelings of a lover, in her unconscious 
embrace was forgetful of all else — even of the 
king; aware of nothing but her presence and 
her situation. A word was trembling on his 
lip ; but the heart lent the tongue no utterance. 
To him it seemed as though there were but 
two human beings in all the world : the girl 
whom he loved, and the man who loved her ; yet 
they were but one. AU had as it were passed 
away from earth, and these two beings were left 
alone with nature and with God — the source of 
life and love. All seemed hushed to silence and 
repose. The whisper of the night wind through 
the crevices of the church, the busy murmur of 
the rivulet, the robin-redbreast's last note, dying 
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'with the dying day, all softened and harmonized 
themselves into unison with the cold sad still- 
ness of that evening scene. 

No sooner had he entered this little chapel 
than, laying her gently down, he made for her 
a couch of the best of the fodder which he 
could collect, covering it with dry leaves which 
had fallen from the trees. Here, with delicate 
and anxious care, he laid her ; this done, from 
his firelock he struck a light and kindled a fire. 
He then cautiously satisfied himself that her 
spirit had not fled, and that the blood, which 
had left unsightly marks upon her^ was not her 
own. He was in the act of noiselessly spreading 
over her his military cloak when a fresh alarm 
made him shudder for her safety. 

The clatter of more than one horse at full 
speed broke the silence of the time and place. 
It could not be the royal party, for the sound 
came not from the direction of Faversham. It 
could scarcely be the flight of fugitives still 
towards the sea, for none would venture to be 
out so late. He could only believe that his ear 
had deceived him ; and, consoling himself with 
this reflection, he was soon lost in a romantic 
reverie, and took no further heed to the noise. 
His thoughts were occupied in tracing the links 
of the chain of events which bound the present 
to the past, and connected him and Mary 
Plowden together so mysteriously. 

He took the girl by the hand, covering it with 
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kisses, saying, tenderly, '^ Fear nothing, my dear 
sister — ^my Mary.** 

To his horror, she motioned him to leave her, 
and tamed upon him a look of loathing and 
hatred. His eheek was flushed, then at once 
he tnmed ashy pale; a cold shudder ran all 
through him. His yery blood seemed to freeze 
in his veins. 

"You traitor!*' she cried; "your touch 
profanes a Christian. How dare you thus 
approach a virtuous and honourable lady of a 
loyal house ? Begone ! leave me here to die ; 
but spare me this insult. Your heartless 
audacity drives me out of my senses. But you 
vile coward and caitiff, you have me, you think, 
a helpless victim in your power, and you exult in 
my misery. Neither fear^ nor pity, nor honour 
can influence such a ruffian. I never injured 
you nor yours ; and yet you have torn me from 
all whom I love : my father and mother, my 
friend dearer than a brother. Oh ! that he were 
near ! he would smite you to the earth, as he 
smote your guilty comrades. But God watches 
over me, and is my Protector. Your punishment 
is in store. The lightning — Heaven's thunder 
and dire vengeance —the tempest of God's 
wrath, will whirl you to destruction. Begone, 
sirrah ; begone ! out of my sight ! Your foul 
presence sickens me^" 

In vain the young man tried to s6othe her 
anguish^ and to bring her to herself; to make 
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himself known to her. But in the delirious 
paroxysm of the shock which she had midergone 
she heard nought, she saw nought, but the 
wretch who had surprised her in her ride during 
her visit to Lord Winchelsea ; the hired ruffian, 
whose only 4)bject was filthy lucre. 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Plowden — Oh ! my Mary, 
be your own dear self again, and hear me," he 
said, imploringly. 

She again signed him from her. She wore a 
shocking smile of triumph, quite alien to her 
nature, while words of deprecation escaped her 
lips, and agonised the heart of Strickland. 

**May fear kill thee, and seize upon thy 
dastard heart and slay thee ! How dar'st thou 
take my name upon thy vile lips ? - And how didst 
thou find it out? But my dear brother, the 
companion of my youth, will avenge me. My 
father cannot be far oflf; he will not leave me 
behind. To me he will bring safety and release ; 
to you, wretch, despair and death. — But, back ! 
Hush ! coward, I hear my father's step. — Re- 
lease me, father ! — brother ! — help ! help ! — 
father, help thy poor afflicted child !" Scarcely 
had she uttered the last word, when Strickland 
was startled by a rustling noise, which drew his 
attention to a window, whence the sound de- 
scended. 

The window commanded a view of the interior 
of the chapel, now the chamber of the aflfrighted 
maiden. The apparition of a middle-aged man, 
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in a riding dress, attracted the comet's notice^ 
The unwelcome intruder with difficulty let him-^ 
self down into the church. 

The last part of Miss Plowden's wild wander- 
ings, addressed to the ruffian, whom in her delusion 
she still thought was in her presence, must have 
reached his ear ; for, rushing up to Strickland, 
who stood in darkness only made more obscure 
by the flickering and fitful blaze of the fire, he 
cried, ** Stay ! for your life stay ! you unmanly 
rascal — ^base caitiff that you are. Lay not your 
coward hand on the daughter of a loyalist ; for 
such I am sure she is, from the words which I 
overheard." Already he unsheathed his sword to 
slay him to whom the maiden's words appeared 
to be addressed. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs ; 
Is all the coonsel that we two have shared, 
The sister's vows, the honrs that we have spent, 
TVhen he have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us,— O, is all forgot ? — 8hake$peare» 



All the strange visitor conld imagine in the 
agitation of the moment was a lady bitterly 
remonstrating with some hired ruffian who had 
her in his charge. Under this natural delusion, 
boiling with righteous rage at the ill-treatment 
of an innocent damsel, he drew his sword and 
was about to bury it in the heart of his own 
child's deliverer and preserver, saying sternly 
as he advanced, " Yes, you will merit all and 
more than the young lady said." And, for the 
interests of truth, we cannot deny that Mr. 
Plowden, for he it was, could not help bestowing 
an execration upon the poor-spirited rascal who 
had taken such a vile and dastardly course to 
gratify some wretch tenfold more the child of 
hell than himself. 

" You coward traitor ! how you shrink from 
a fair fight ! your conscience cries guilty." 

He was astonished at the unresisting patience 
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and high-minded forbearance of the young man, 
who stood still with his arms folded. 

" Swear not, sir," cried the youth. " A curse 
is like a stone flung upwards, and may return on 
the man who sends it.*' 

Before Mr. Plowden could execute his threat 
he began to recognise in the voice and language 
of the speaker that of an acquaintance, if not of 
a Mend, whose face and figure, dimly displayed 
by the light of the glimmering fire, confirmed 
this impression. 

" Thrust me through the body, and bathe 
your impatient sword in my life's blood ! but 
never, never will the hand of Robert Strickland 
be raised against the protector of our beloved 
Mary." 

Had a voice from one of the surrounding 
graves struck his ear it could scarcely have 
amazed him more than that which arrested his 
attack. Could he really believe his senses? 
However this might be, the words of him, whom 
he a moment before had determined to slay, 
brought a mysterious, strange, and discordant 
music to the memory of the mistaken bewildered 
assailant. They carried him back to other times, 
to all he loved, to all for whom he lived. The 
well-known accents, so painfully out of unison 
with everything around, filled him with an 
indescribable sensation of mystical awe, not 
unmingled with resignation. Happier thoughts 
of other times^ like holier spirits, amid the 
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desolation of the desecrated house of God, came 
to him and called up earlier feelings : home 
endearments and home joys. Everything took 
a hue more sombre even than reality. He felt 
that since his famfly circle had been broken up 
there was no dear devoted inmate waiting for 
his coming, and longing for his expected return* 

The darkness and gloom of the place reminded 
him that already he had entered on his pil' 
grimage of exile through scenes of confusion and 
domestic distress. 

Strickland's words and voice had struck upon 
the right key; all doubts of his identity vanished. 
The arm which but a moment before was raised 
to slay him, now pressed him to his heart ; the 
father and the lover of the dear sufferer, who 
lay before them, were locked in each other's 
arms. A mutual transport of manly sympathy 
bound them in one long embrace of friendship, 
too deep, too hallowed for description. As a 
performer on the lute sounds all the strings to 
tune it, so some heavenly agency had touched a 
chord and regulated the travellers' hearts, and 
tuned them in sweet accordance with God's will, 
and to his greater glory. 

Mr. Plowden was now composed — ^resigned, 
though he looked haggard and careworn. 

To look upon Strickland without admiration 
was impossible. His personal graces and noble 
bearing under every influence were natural to 
him. At this affecting crisis, however, to a 
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strici observer, the manly beauty of his conn- 
tenance, though impressed with an air of the 
most decisive resolution, was softened and 
subdued to a cast of almost feminine tenderness, 
which but iU-assorted with his military appear- 
ance. His solicitude for her whom he loved, 
and who truly loved him, was open in his face. 

*' But mjf brave knight-errant," said the elder 
gentleman, and his voice, which slightly faltered 
at first, calmed down to firmness as he went on, 
**what poor maiden have you here in this 
region of romance ! Her voice has in it some- 
thing like the voice of our Mary. But she is 
safe under the protection of Lord Winchelsea, 
to whose mansion she repaired on her favourite 
steed, on whose gentleness and sagacity you 
know we all rely, escorted by two grooms who 
have my confidence. Besides, even had it been 
possible for her to be here, it is not in her 
nature to repulse the man whom she loves as 
her brother and her fiiend, nor would she require 
any proofs of your devotion to' give her confidence 
in your protection. However reluctant she 
might be under ordinary circumstances to incur 
a debt of obligation to any other young man to 
whom it would aflford a great advantage over her, 
to you her debt of gratitude would be repaid 
by afiection. The very words of the distracted 
girl whom we have just heard belie the senti- 
ments of our own dear Mary towards her brother 
and her early friend," 
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After a moment's anxious pause the comet 
laid his hand on the shoulder of Mr. Plowden^ 
who was still unconscious that in that afflicted 
maiden he beheld his dear daughter. 

" Be composed," said he, " and be yourself; 
only listen and trust your ear, for the words I 
utter are true and faithful. It is our Mary." 
The senior traveller heard no more ; •one intense 
and overwhelming emotion mastered him; 
heart, mind, soul, strength — all the rays of 
life's bright light centred in that one poor 
object. His deep aflfections turned to her, and 
claimed her for their own. His lips pressed 
hers; he covered her pale face with iisses. 
The fond father fixed his eyes upon his child ; 
then, like a pent-up torrent breaking forth, the 
warm tears gushed out; and with the heart's 
loving cry, '* My own girl," he fell upon her 
neck, and wept tears of joy mingled with grief. 
Endearing words which the heart lent the tongue 
rushed to his lips ; but alas ! alike insensible of 
his presence and fatherly endearments, she 
made no sign. Turning from her, in a paroxysm 
of grief and amazement, to his young friend, he 
poured forth a rapid, full tide of inquiry, to 
which Strickland's reply was, with little varia- 
tion, a brief statement of the events which have 
been already narrated in this faithful history. 

By the time he had ended, Mr. Plowden 
seemed to have recovered from the first bitter 
pang of grief, and soon resumed his own quiet, 
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tranquil state of mind, of which the young 
soldier availing himself, now in his turn asked 
a hundred questions, one jostling the other 
before it could get out of his mouth ; now in 
quick, but measured, succession, like wave upon 
wave, but yet distinct and fuU of meaning. Mr. 
Plowden^s story was soon told. It was plain 
and concise? such as the time, place, and circum- 
stances demanded. 

He had been detained in town by family 
affairs of great importance^ He had been 
naturally anxious to preserve his ancestral 
house and hereditary domains for his now 
exiled • family, and had nearly concluded a 
legal transfer of all his landed property to a 
neighbour and his assigns, from whom it 
might revert some brighter day to the Plowdens 
of Plowden, in Shropshire. But in order to 
render the conveyance valid, and secure the 
estates from confiscation by the probable future 
dynasty, many technical precautions were indis- 
pensable ; nor was it till he thought the arrange- 
ment formal and complete that certain allega- 
tions were brought forward which must be refuted. 
Suspicions affecting the parties to whom the 
said property had been made over were advanced 
and still must be removed. To establish the 
characters of the purchasers as honest Pro- 
testants and safe subjects of a Protestant 
monarch, direct proofs and concurrent testi- 
mony, not mere presumptive or circumstantial 
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eyidence, mast be produced ; nothing less, 
indeed, would satisfy the judgment of the 
Catholic Mr. Lovelaw, who had already legally 
anticipated the true interpretation of the statutes 
and righteous decision of the law courts under 
the apprehended sway of the invader, from 
whose grasp the faithful conveyancer was 
desirous eventually to rescue the aforesaid 
estates to the heir^ executors, administrators, 
and assigns of the family. '* Having at length 
overcome every obstacle and floored every ob- 
jection,'* said Mr. Plowden, " I was hastening 
rapidly towards the sea to rejoin Mrs. Plowden, 
intending on my way to call at Lord Win- 
chelsea's and bid adieu to our beloved Mary, 
T^ho is speedily to follow us to the Continent." 

He continued to explain to his young com- 
panion that he had not encountered any* opposi- 
tion on the road ; that he, followed by his groom, 
a shrewd lad. and a quick discemer of men's 
motives and the little games which each played, 
and whose skill in horsemanship was only 
exceeded by his loyalty, was proceeding at full 
trot, in anxious anticipation of a happy reunion, 
when his horse snorted, and resisted every effort 
of his rider to urge him forward. He stood 
rivetted to the spot, trembled nervously in every 
limb, under the impulse of the spur made a fear- 
ful lounge, and at the same instant stumbled 
over some object in the road, which, to the rider's 
horror, turned out to be the dead carcase of a 
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horse, which, with the trooper who had ridden 
him, lay weltering in mud and gore. So scared 
at the sight or smell of his slain fellow creature 
Was the horse, that he frantically rushed away 
from the spot, defying all control, and became 
quite unmanageable. It was a most trying 
moment for Mr. Plowden, whose servant, some 
distance behind, was now separated by the sudden 
flight of the horse from his master ; and as the 
closing evening wore on, he could discover no 
trace of the beaten track, nor any return to the 
high road. In the mean time accident effected 
for the benighted rider what all his strength and 
address could not achieve. The unrestrained 
.animal had in his mad career sprained one of 
his legs at the fetlock so seriously, that he sud- 
denly fell from the top of his speed into a limp, 
which threatened a downfall. Perplexed and dis- 
heartened by the disaster, the rider dismounted, 
and found himself in a lonely, open country, 
unguided and really unable to proceed in any 
fixed direction, for as yet neither moon nor stars 
in the heavens had succeeded the sun which had 
gone down. While revolving the painful par- 
ticulars of the accident which had placed him in 
this tenible uncertainty, its appalling cause and 
the possible consequences of this dismal delay, 
his attention was suddenly diverted from such 
gloomy reflections to a distant light, glowing 
brightly amid encircling darkness. At first it 
flashed upon his eye like a will-o'-the-wisp in 
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the swampy fields, but as he made his way to- 
wards it, it remained stationary, and thus encou- 
raged hope. Sad and troublous as were the 
country and the times, in his present emergency 
our traveller thought it better to fall into the 
hands of men than to expose himself further to 
the perils of the night. He therefore made the 
best of his way on foot for the guiding beacon, 
concluding that it shone from some human habi- 
tation, where he might at least inquire his way 
to the main road, from which he had so far and so 
unfortunately been carried by his frightened horse. 

The first words which he heard, while he 
paused on the window-sill of the old church, 
thrilled through his heart with that sort of 
mysterious recognition which disturbs us when 
we dream that we are in a dream, in which 
prospect and retrospect, anticipation and memory, 
are all confused into one inextricable labyrinth 
of wandering fancies. 

Mental anguish and bodily exhaustion had 
so changed the accents and the voice of his 
child that they only struck the father with an 
undefined and unintelligible horror. The whole 
scene which at the same instant he witnessed 
gave the virtuous and withering rebuke of the 
distracted but unconquered and aflSicted girl 
a terrible meaning, which nerved his arm and 
urged his impetuous assault on Strickland, to 
whom he imagined they were addressed. 

At the close of this recital the veil was rent 
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away ; the father and the lover saw clearly the 
guidance of Divine Providence, which had thus 
brought them together. Once more the grateful 
and now enlightened senior folded to his bosom 
the brave youth in silent admiration and affec- 
tion, then both turning their fond attention to 
the subject of their united solicitude, found to 
their great joy that she had fallen into a tranquil 
sleep, and was breathing regularly but almost 
imperceptibly with a motion merely expressive 
of life. 

Both were fervently offering up the heart's 
fond prayer for the maiden's restoration to her- 
self and to them, when they were disturbed by 
the irregular tread of horses* feet. Before they 
could form any idea of the character or object 
of the new arrival, Mr. Plowden's servant stood 
before them hat in hand, and in breathless 
palpitation. 

He had, it appeared, from his account of him- 
self, been for some time directed in lus course 
over field and flood, and hedge and ditch, in the 
dusky twilight by the retreating footsteps of his 
master's runaway horse, now muffled in the 
mire, now beating softly on the greensward; 
and again, when the feet had altogether died 
away, the clatter of the headlong gallop down 
some stony lane took up the guiding sounds, 
until at length the groom, in the very heat of 
what he called the steeplechase, which it cer- 
tainly was, fell in with the riderless horse, that 
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at first seemed unable to stir, bat, encouraged by 
the sight of his fellow steed, he pricked up his 
ears and made a desperate struggle to keep up 
with him. " But," added he, " lame as he 
was he did me good service ; for just as I had 
taken him by the bridle and caught a gleam of 
the light which brought me to this old church, 
two horsemen, who seemed to be stragglers 
from a detachment of Whig cavalry, and appa- 
rently in. pursuit of some party, hearing two 
horses neighing, and myself talking loudly to 
several troopers of my own party whom I con- 
jured up, they took alarm and went in a different 
direction." 

From all which the gentleman could collect 
from the account of the groom, it appeared that 
some unworthy lord, who had earned for himself 
the unenviable distinction of a man of intrigue and 
pleasure about town, was in the present instance 
less anxious by the hand of his bravoes to revenge 
his quarrels, than to effect the abduction of some 
pure and beautiful lady who had rejected his 
addresses. Under the mask of political iatrigue 
and hostility, his real object was the possession 
of the fair being whose wealth, not her merits, he 
appreciated. 

The deep silence which followed this recital 
was broken by a rustling noise in the recess 
where the poor damsel had been laid on her 
temporary couch. Towards her all eyes were 
turned. The entrance of Harry Horseman had 
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evidently disturbed her. The story of his adven- 
ture had induced a relapse into her former delu- 
sion, and the noise was caused by her removal of 
the embroidered cloak which covered her. She 
was sitting up staring wildly about her dreary 
chamber. ** Where am I ?" she exclaimed. 
" The wretches have buried me alive ! But look ! 
their vile- blood is on my garments — disloyal, 
brutal blood ! — see how black it is ! Their hands 
stiU press me down — and oh ! they have torn 
me from my beautiful Kitty, and robbed me 
of my dearest pet!" Then shuddering, and 
making an effort as if to extricate herself, she 
sobbed out piteously, " Their arms are like ser- 
pents wreathing their loathsome coils miserably 
around me. Believe me, relieve me — oh ! relieve 
me ! ! Help ! help ! For heaven's sake save 
me ! ' Libera me Domine !' " She sank down 
in helpless and hopeless exhaustion. 

By her side sat her father, and him to whom 
she was no less dear. Their sensation of un- 
utterable anguish touched the heart of the servant, 
who stood aloof, as though he heard not, saw 
not anything. 

To a parent, a friend, or indeed to any one 
not utterly depraved, there could be nothing so 
terrible as to see an intellect Uke that of Miss 
Plowden scared into a gloomy chaos, peopled 
by fiends, and so disordered by the ruthless 
hand of profligacy. Still in her aspect there was 
now and then a glimpse of brightness and beauty 
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which dispelled the melancholy haze spread over 
the beholders. The detested spots of blood were 
soon washed away by the father's hand, with 
water conveyed in a helmet by Horseman from a 
neighbouring stream. The servant brought a 
fresh supply, cool and clear, at the bidding of his 
master, who with it moistened the pale lips and 
bathed the mai-ble temples of the lovely girl. 
She slowly opened her eyes. 

" The stain is wiped away," she murmured. 
A faint ray of returning reason passed gradually 
over her features and spoke of interior light, but 
still as the fitful blaze of the feeble fire to the 
old church, so the glimmering of her mind made 
its own darkness more visible to herself. 

** Oh ! Strickland," said Mr. Plowden, in a 
transport of joy, " her senses are coming back 
to her, like the dawn of a happier day.'' 

The long-loved and familiar voice of her father 
— the endeared and welcome name of her brother 
and playfellow came to her ear, and arose to her 
memory and her heart like the soothing sounds 
of a well-tuned, well-remembered instrument; 
or like the sweet singing of birds in the sylvan 
solitude, when the winter is past and gone. 

" I think I feel my loved father's hand upon 
my head as he was wont to press it when fond 
words of comfort fell from his loved lips into my 
infant heart. The blood, I see, is washed away. 
My ears drink in the name of my dearest, 
earliest friend. Oh! where is he?" 

VOL. n. H 
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The joung man approached her gently, and 
in those sweet natmal accents, which were 
music to her sonl, said, " Maiy, I am br yonr 
rode conch. Accident apfffised me of jonr 
peril, and Heaven and the Blessed Mother of 
onr Most Holj Lord have brought ns once 
more together. Yon are safe, and I am 
happy." 

" Yes," said Plowden, as if interpreting what 
was passing in the minds of those at his side ; 
** abont as near to human happiness as life and 
its vicissitudes allow us to approach." 

" My own dearest father," said Maiy, as in 
an ecstasy of ineffiible delight and restored 
reason ; she threw her arms around him ; " how 
happy your presence makes me ! What a world 
of agonising torture do your words remove from 
my heart ! You are, then, really with me. I 
am free. My honour and fEur fame are in safe 
guardianship." 

'* Beyond danger, and secure in your inno- 
cence, and in your father's protection," said 
Strickland. 

'* Then," she observed, with a smile border- 
ing on playfulness, " you are a prophet of good, 
Bobert. Your mantle which has descended 
upon me must leave me a portion of your pro- 
phetic spirit and your valour. But as for this 
blood-stained garment, spotted in human puddle, 
I tear it from me, and cast it away as a filthy 
slough." And with this she cast her riding 
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dress from her with disgust, and felt lightened, 
as if rid of a weight of woe. 

No sooner had she done so, than a beautiful 
little crucifix, suspended from her neck, was 
displayed to the eye of her gentle brother. She 
kissed it.' The sacred emblem was his own 
parting gift. Her pure, clear complexion, 
though ashy pale, was serene ; the bright blue 
speaking eye had ceased to glare, and was 
assuming its native loveliness ; the rich auburn 
hair waved loosely in natural curls, streaming 
over her fair face like summer's golden clouds 
veiling the placid moon. Her figure was in 
keeping with her countenance, slender, graceful, 
elegant, meet temple for the soul which it 
enshrined. She was truly a favourite child of 
Nature and of Heaven. She had been called 
the Bluebell of Whitehall. To Strickland she 
was a flower of Paradise. Over her he shed a 
tear of joyful love. It was to her a pearl of 
great price, and mingled with a kindred tear 
of hers. 

While from her mother she inherited the 
gentle delicacy which appeared in every linea- 
ment of her face, from her father her very nature 
and her being imbibed the animation and yet 
thoughtfulness which beautifully mingled and 
adorned her countenance. To him the likeness 
of mind bore evidence in her face which closely 
resembled her father's features. 

So tender and overwhelming was the sympathy 
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and affection which the father and the yonth, 
who was loved as a hrother, had felt for each 
other, that they could only he silent. There 
was a deep pause, amid which the steady tramp 
of horses was heard. 

'' It is the advance of the long and his friends," 
cried the soldier. " They are now," added he, 
listening, '' at the point of the London road, 
nearest to this spot." Saying this, to avoid 
suspense, he took up a position on the broken 
wall, which would enable him to see, or rather 
to hear, any one approaching. He soon dis- 
cerned a horseman, and before he could descend, 
a dashing rider on a lofty horse, bounding over 
every obstacle as if in the noonday, was close 
to the doorway. The rider had flung himself 
from the saddle in order to enter, when he was 
challenged by our young hero. 

" Thunder and 'ouns," says the stranger ; 
"sure 'tisn't your mother's son that stands 
before me! But in the name of the Holy 
Virgin, St. Michael, St. Patrick, all the saints 
in the calendar, and twice as many more, what 
brought you here at this time of the evening?" 

**And if I may be so bold," rejoined our 
hero, **let me ask what brought you, the gay 
Honourable Clare of ours, to this haunted ren- 
dezvous?" 

**By the Lord Harry its the thruth I am 
telling you, 'tis my good steed, Faugh-a-ballagh, 
that carried me here. Whisht! hearken to h™ 
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how irreverently he paws the graves. 'Tis no 
right thing he sees. Its clean and clever, in 
elegant style from Henley-on-Thames to 
London, from London to Faversham, where I 
found the king, from Faversham here, he carried 
me safe and sound. 'Tis as fresh as a daisy 
he is after it all, and wanting more exercise. 
But I'm making a long story of it. I'll tell you 
how it was. I was hunting in Berkshire, and 
came across a boat's crew from Oxford ; hearty 
fellows, considering they were made of Saxon 
stuff. I had often met them at college. The 
steersman fell into the water after a girl whom 
he was anxious to save ; he pulled her out, then 
fell in love, and next fell into the hands of her 
guardian, who made him a prisoner for his pains. 
A devilish handsome young woman they say she 
was, but not to be named on the same day with 
her maid, who was called Di something — Diana 
of the Ephesians. By twilight I met her alone, 
and worshipped her ; God forgive me." 

Successfully suppressing all appearance of the 
impatience which afflicted him, Strickland said : 
** But, my brave fellow, how does all this 
interesting adventure account for your welcome 
presence here?" 

** Sure, it's that same I was going to tell you 
when you halted me, and I in such haste — upon 
my sacred honour I am ; and now I am forget- 
ting where I was. We must try back. Her 
mistress, the water nymph, was in concert with 
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mistress Di Vine to get the youth out of prison 
who got her out of the river. 

'' I was by the same token intrusted with a 
note to the Oxford men, with whom I had in- 
tended to co-operate in the liberation. After 
delivering the note, I was riding old Faugh to 
the " Royal Oak ** stables to put him up. In 
the meantime, a skirmishing detachment of the 
insurgents from Reading, perceiving that I was 
one of the Royal Body Guard, gave me fall 
chase, for flight was my only chance against 
so many, and was in my case the better part of 
valour. I slackened my speed after a time, 
as if my horse were breathed, and let the fellows 
come up all but within shot of me ; I then enter- 
tained them with a gallop of two miles over a 
stiff country, and wished the devil would take the 
hindermost of them, for I was up to a wrinkle or 
so ; I reined in a bit ; got my horse on a sound 
sod, and waited for my attendants ; making sure 
of their game, they came helter-skelter like 
murdering devils as they are. * Take it asy, 
Faugh-a-ballagh,' says I ; then, in a canter, 
we tempted the bull dogs down to a wide deep 
inlet of the Thames, concealed from their view, 
which no horse between this and that, barrin' 
Faugh, would attempt. On we went. The 
Irish horse measured every stretch, gathered 
himself up at the bank : * Now or never,' says I, 
putting a wild Irish screech and a cut of the 
whip under him, which lifted him up into the 
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air. The animal bounded from the green sod 
like a stag, and soared over the deep wide creek, 
coming down, more like a bird than a horse, on 
the other side ; I settled 'down elegantly in my 
saddle, looked behind, and to my heart's delight 
saw the whole posse of the spalpeen spawn of 
Old Nick twirling about in the midst of the 
depth, crawling like water snakes and hissing 
like red-hot demons in the stream. There they 
were, sprawling and floundering about : it would 
have done your serious heart good. to have seen 
them. They swam and they sank, they shouted, 
they spurred, they swore, they sputtered, and 
splashed, and spattered, but all in vain. ' Keep 
your powder dry,' cried I, bursting my sides 
with laughing, when whiz comes a shot, which 
was nearly making a vacancy in the Life Guards; 
but here I am. And why, and how am I here ? 
Well, as I was riding along the road Faugh-a- 
ballagh snorted and sniffed and apprised me of 
some nuisance in our way, which I found to be a 
brace of insurgent dragoons and their horses ; a 
little further my horse swerved from a third, and 
behind a high hedge, my dear fellow, foment 
this spot on which we are standing, some dogs 
fighting for the carrion fare were feeding on a 
man and horse. This revolting sight, where not 
a royalist seemed wounded or slain, coupled 
with your vestal light there in the church, 
brought me to this spot, in the hope of finding 
a remnant of the loyalists ; and one I see at 
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least. And now, my lad, let me have your 
report of the afeay, before his Majesty stumbles 
over the slain." 

Briefly, modestly, and with deep emotion, 
Strickland related the events of the evening, 
which had involved such vicissitudes of sorrow 
and rejoicing. A thrill of horror and grief shot 
through the other; for beneath that gay, 
thoughtless outside there was an unfathomable 
depth of feeling sacred to sympathy and affec- 
tion ; a hearty good nature lived under his Irish 
buoyancy. 

He was a singularly handsome man for his 
age, which, though it exceeded that of Strick- 
land, yet had not attained to the perfection of 
manhood. A glorious forehead, high, broad, 
and as white as it was majestic, surmounted a 
pair of as joyous, large, blue eyes as ever 
animated the countenance of youth. His com- 
plexion wore that beautiful colouring of health 
which nothing but exercise in the open air can 
bestow. 

The contrast between the young men was only 
equalled by their mutual friendship. That 
quality of the one which the other did not 
possess was reciprocally appreciated by each. 

Robert Strickland was not only cool by natural 
temperament, but subdued by education, training, 
and, above all, by that self-control which the 
stricter discipline of the Catholic Church en- 
forces. 
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O'Brian Clare was a plain type of a thorough- 
going Irishman, fond of field sports, unschooled, 
and as free as the air he hreathed. His world 
was yesterday and to-day, without a thought for 
to-morrow. This meeting with Strickland 
brought back pleasant memories ; — the painful 
facts of his recital tinged the present with melan- 
choly. Action was Clare's forte. 

" The Mother of Heaven be near us !" cried 
he. ** Sure something must be done." 

" First of all," said the other, " we must 
send Mr. Plowden's man to apprise the king of 
what has taken place, and to relieve him from 
unnecessary solicitude at my absence.'' With 
this Strickland, under the sanction of Mr. 
Plowden, despatched the groom with a line, 
written by the light of the fire, to Sir Ed- 
ward Hales; he then presented his brother 
officer of the Guards to Mr. Plowden, who had 
all this time been watching the sufferer while 
she slept. 

The three men, now together under such 
extraordinary circumstances, were at home in 
the desolation of their present lot. Their 
first, if not their only care was for the safety of 
the poor young lady ; for Clare's report of the 
straggling insurgents and their apparent design 
fearfully confirmed that of the groom. Appre- 
hension was bringing the poor father low ; but 
the spirit and invention of the young men rose 
with their difficulties and dangers. 
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'* Upon my sacred honour," says the Irish- 
man, '* I have just hit upon a plan to throw 
thom off their scent." 

** Then out with it, my boy," says the other, 
** and don't be periphrastic." 

** We must achieve by clever scheming,** says 
ClarOf regardless of the admonition, "what we 
can't effect by strength. That's the fact of it." 
** There you are again," interrupted Strick- 
land, with an impatience which he could not 
suppress. '* To the point, man, at once." 

** Lot me alone for that," cried the other. 
** How can you put an English head on Irish 
shoulders ; and if you could, the devil a better 
youM bo, for the Celtic genius could make no 
U8o of your Saxon brains." 

*'You have a vulgar prejudice against the 
Saxon, Go on " 

** Yos, and you have always a hard word to 
fling at our heads ; and yet Ireland has been the 
flold from which the great intellect of England 
has biHni transplanted." 

" Knough, my dear fellow," says the English- 
man; grasping his hand, shaking it affection- 
ately. 

** Who.M>*s the young lady's riding toggery ? 
It mu^t« aft^er all the blood and caniage, be unfit 
for ?^x>ch a weai>ftr/' 

'^ Hi^n" it i:(^'' said Strickland^ holding up 
Ivtwxvii his tfinpi^rs the riding diess, all be- 
^^tAo«sJ asKl bloodstained^ 
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'* Devil a better I want/* says Clare, with 
enthusiasm, vainly trying at the same time to 
insert himself into the garment. "Bloody 
wars!" cried the youth, in desperation, '* sure its 
myself that's too big for it entirely. Still there 
is genius in the idea. Don't be meddling with 
me, but let me have my own way." 

Strickland assented, not indeed that he had 
any great confidence in his friend's stratagems 
or resources ; but at this interval his strength 
was to sit still, and he longed for quiet. He 
accordingly humoured his companion's mood, 
and therefore stole noiselessly away to gratify 
his own mind-^we need not say where. After a 
few minutes he quitted the interior of the build- 
ing, but started with no very agreeable surprise, 
while a faint blush bespoke his astonishment, to 
find at the entrance the jennet, for which with 
the other horses the groom had so laboriously 
provided "extra muros," already saddled, and 
perfectly equipped and mounted by the appari- 
tion of a lady of the size and symmetry of the 
accomplished and now prostrate rider. 

The Irishman had taken a wooden cross fi'om 
one of the graves, broken the arms so as to seem 
quite natural in the sleeves in which he placed 
them, then binding rubbish round the upright 
piece to the proper bulk of a figure, he made the 
whole a capital fit. Having drawn the body and 
skirt of the riding habit over it, and gracefully 
surmounted the top with the lady's hat and 
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feather, which he took the liberty to appropriate 
to what he believed her interests, he mounted it 
on the jennet. The eflftgy only wanted life to 
be a perfect horsewoman. 

" Trust me, Strickland !" cries the youth, in 
an ecstacy at his own handiwork, " William's 
sleuth hounds will be thrown off the scent, and 
when they come to a check, my Lord Spenser 
may try back for the fair vixen, who has at pre- 
sent escaped him. Your own dear Mary Macree 
shall not be cut down like a daisy in May by 
such a heartless villain." 

Strickland coloured, his eye flashed. 

** Yes, my lady," continued O'Brian to the 
image which he had set up, ** off and away." 
Jle was just raising his whip to send the jennet 
toward the road, when the other arrested his 
hand, and taking him by the arm, pulled him 
with the horse and rider back again. Before, 
however, they could re-enter the church, the 
king's physician, who had joined his Majesty on 
the road, and a messenger of Sir Edward Hales 
accosted them, but not before they had taken off 
their hats and bowed gracefully to the lady on 
horseback. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



Persons of Gtonins, and those who are most capable of Art, are always 
most fond of Nature: as such are chiefly sensible that all Art 
consists in the imitation and study of Nature. — Pope. 

Intreiddity is an extraordinary strength of mind, which raises it 
above the troubles, the disorders, the emotions which the sight 
of great perils is calcuted to excite.— iia Rochefoncauld. 



The night had come down on this dreary abode, 
and the young cold pale moon shed but a dubious 
light, making the deep shadows darker, so that 
the physician had naturally enough mistaken 
the effigy for the young lady. The young men 
with all their eflforts were unable to repress a 
smile. 

The newly arrived doctor was a grave, stem 
man, conscious of his high position, and 
dignified in his manners. He was proceeding 
to congratulate the young men on the extra* 
ordinary and surprising recovery of the patient, 
for whom even his Majesty was so unnecessarily 
alarmed, when the Honourable O'Brian burst 
out into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

With an accent calm and unmoved the man 
of medicine said, " Gentlemen, here must be 
some mistake," and was riding away, annoyed 
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and perplexed, when Strickland cried ont, *' It 
will be the greatest affliction of my life should 
my young fiidnd's nnmly langhter deprive the 
young lady of your inestimable aid. Let me 
beg that you will hear my explanation, and my 
brother officer will satisfy you with any apology 
you may demand." 

" By heaven ! " cried Clare, when the doctor, 
yielding to Strickland's entreaty, returned, "I 
could not help it, even had St. Patrick or the 
Pope been present. It's not the lady but her 
effigy you see," pointing to the figure on the 
jennet. ** And now the murther's out. Give 
me your hand, and at a more convenient season 
I'll tell you why and how I managed it." 

Strickland now conducted the doctor to Mr. 
Plowden, and then rejoined the Irishman, whose 
laughter still overcame him. At the same 
moment Harry Horseman suddenly made his 
appearance, splashed from head to foot, and 
in much agitation, declaring that he had seen 
a labouring man, who seemed startled at his 
presence, and who cautioned him that the old 
church was haunted, " There," said the old 
man to him, ** what is that before us," pointing 
to the doctor, " see how they can't rest in their 
graves, but must be disturbing the night," point- 
ing to the light, " with their unholy fires about 
them. That man will be spectre-smitten," says 
he, *' if he go further." 

** We parted only two hundred yards away," 
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said Horseman, with a sort of" Lord-deliver-us " 
look which by no means soberized Mr. Clare. 

"But, gentlemen," said the groom, "what 
are you up to ? Here is my horse covered with 
filth, and my boot tops and saddle stained with 
wet and mire, and the poor jennet could not rest 
in his shelter, cold comfort that it was. What 
would our young mistress say ? And then to 
make such a guy of her ladyship ! — a tattidooly 
to scare away the birds ! " Horsman's eye was 
too practised to be deceived even in the dark. 
"By your leave, gentlemen, I must take the 
jennet with my own horses to his poor bed 
again." 

Clare hesitated, but yielded to Strickland's 
compliance with Horseman's reasonable wish. 

While a silent calm now prevailed within, the 
singular idea that first crossed Clare's brain, 
again recurred to his mind. He suggested to 
Strickland that, that, or some similar stratagem 
should be tried. Now, whether it were a love of 
adventure, or a desire to master the difficulty 
by a triumph of genius over apparent defeat, at 
this period we know not. Strickland's was that 
unaffected, almost cold courage, which resides in 
all great geniuses, and imposes on masses of 
humanity. That of O'Brian's was an impetuous 
neck-or-nothing daring, which made a dash at 
danger. The Englishman, therefore, could not 
feel confidence in his fiiend's stratagery. Still, 
he was convinced that the aspect of affairs 
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demanded some manoeuvre more conducive to 
the safety of the young lady than any force of 
arms which they could command ; especially as 
both the young men must rejoin his Majesty 
that evening at Eochester, where he was to 
sleep. 

'' But, my dear fellow," remarked Strickland, 
*' even if we could squeeze a broad-shouldered 
officer of the Guards, six feet high, into the 
dress, how would your brogue and voice of 
thunder do duty for the soft and gentle accents 
of a timid damsel ?" 

" Yours is the logic of love, my friend," says 
the open-hearted descendant of an Irish king, 
" Love rules the camp," but, interrupting him- 
self, cried out, " I have it, by Jove ! Upon my 
word of honour, it's the sprightly notion I have. 
Take my word for it, the ulterior result will 
alter your notion of my generalship. Here's 
Horseman. He's a fine little fellow, as delicate 
as any lady, nearly the height of his young 
mistress, and in her riding habit would be the 
model of her." 

The recollection of the groom's address, and 
management of the jennet, how gracefully he 
rode him in female attire, to break him in — ^how 
from constant attendance on riding parties, he 
had caught so much of the manner and gentle* 
ness of the higher classes, that his fellow servants 
called him Miss Horseman. All this rushed to * 
Strickland's memory. It was his youth iaione 
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which had exempted him from attendance on 
hi8 young lady, on this sad journey. 

"Your idea, I think, might answer," said 
Strickland. " Now I think of it, the fellow is an 
excellent actor ; and in our little amateur per- 
formances acquits himself to perfection." 

A deep pang shot through our hero's heart at 
the terrible contrast between the sunny past and 
this dreary night. 

O'Brian gazed at his friend for a few seconds, 
then exclaimed, " I know you are thinking about 
hair-brained risks and rashness; but it's in 
earnest I am, upon my faith !" And he felt his 
hand affectionately pressed by Strickland, who 
said, 

" You are, after all, right, perhaps. I yield, 
but we have only our own consent. That of 
the master, as well as the chief actor, must be 
obtained." 

Before O'Brian could reply, the physician 
appeared, and took Strickland aside and talked 
gravely to him; then, bidding them farewell, 
made the best of his way to the high road 
again. The groom re-appearing at the same 
time, asked respectfully — "Did you call me, 
gentlemen?" He was impatient to learn his 
orders. But the hero's whole soul was now 
steeped in one delicious reverie, wherein nothing 
but the figure of his Mary moved. ^ 

Throughout the whole livelong winter night 
he would have kept a silent watch — ^lingering 

VOL. n. N 
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near her, whispering words of love : but action 
was her safety, and too late, too long, had they 
already loitered there. His countenance since his 
interview with the doctor had resumed its wonted 
cheerful aspect. The words of Clare reverbe- 
rated in his ear — ^they were hackneyed words, but 
had a real meaning. '* Something must be done." 
The stratagem was worthy of Clare's abili- 
ties, which were truly great. Eesolving the 
plan of action methodically, yet rapidly ar- 
ranging every detail of preparation in his own 
mind, Strickland hastened to Mr. Plowden : 
first, to see the object of his solicitude ; and, 
secondly, with the sanction of her father, to 
co-operate for her safety with O'Brian in 
gaining over Horseman to the plan, from which 
his friend anticipated such a grand issue. To 
his great joy, Strickland found the lady, thanks 
to a reviving draught from the doctor, in a 
degree, convalescent; he obtained her father's 
sanction of Clare's stratagem, and returned to 
his waiting friend in a few minutes, to whom 
his absence had appeared an age. The groom 
not only undertook the part assigned him, 
but rejoiced in having the charge of the beau- 
tiful favourite of Miss Plowden, whom, with her 
father, he was to join at Lord Winchelsea's, 
where he hoped to learn something of his fellow- 
serv^t, who had attended the unfortunate lady 
on her journey, and of whom, up to this time, 
she had been able to give no distinct account. 
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In less time than we can relate the fact, he 
was mounted in the young lady's complete 
riding attire, with a profusion of his own natural 
hair showing itself beneath the elegant feathered 
hat. 

" There he is, and a beauty ! " cried Glare, in 
an ecstasy. '' Sure it's himself that has the light 
finger to guide the animal with a silken thread ! 
Look at the seat of him ; there's not a lady in 
the land that need be ashamed of it. But, by 
the same token,'* says he, " we must give the 
interesting creature a. trinket or two to put in 
her bosom for her lover," handing Horseman, 
at the same time, a pair of loaded pistols, which 
he concealed under his riding-dress. 

At first the animal bounded and swerved with 
every motion of the long habit, which flapped 
about in such a manner as apprised the horse 
that his present rider was not a real lady. But 
the man sat back with graceful ease in the 
saddle, and soon reconciled the steed to the 
substitute for his own fair rider. 

" Here comes the coach !" exclaimed Strick- 
land ; "I hear the sound of heavy wheels." 

The whole party were immediately in motion. 
Miss Plowden wrapped warmly around in the 
military cloak, mounted on the groom's horse, 
supported on one side by her father and on the 
other by her dear preserver and devoted friend, 
preceded by O'Brian Clare and her representa- 
tive on horseback. 

N 2 
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Slowly and cuefaDj they picked their way, 
till they reached the high road, where the^. 
discoYered one of his Majesiy^s carnages, whicli 
had been dispatched from Sittingbounie, wiA 
the necessary seirants, on his Majesty's aniva 
theie, according to a preyions arrangemait. 
Into this the hiher and the loTer Teiy silent^ 
and tenderly lifted their dear charge. 

'' Mary, dear, good night," 

" Bobert, the night is m 
That sefwen xa it ahonld unite ; 

To Utb and Iotb together still, 
That were indeed good night ! " 

were the last words of the two whose hearts 
were wedded, bat whom the cnrse of ciyil strife 
divided. 

The coach rolled off at Ml speed for the 
residence of Lord Winchelsea, followed by two 
of the royal servants on Mr. Plowden's horse 
and that of his groom's. The brother goards- 
men, accompanied by the veiy image of Miss 
Plowden, as Clare called the groom, to the 
great aimoyance of the lover, went on their 
way to Sittingbonme, chatting as they went. 

" Never mind," says the man of the present, 
'* we shall have a jolly good supper and the 
best drink that love or money will purchase ; 
and here we are at Sittingbonme." 

They all alighted at the head inn, which wa^ 
bat a poor one. The lady, attended by the two 
gentlemen, was ushered into the house. 
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" The lady is fatigued after her long journey," 
says O'Brian, "maybe, you could entertain 
herself and her horse till to-morrow morning, 
and find her a private sitting-room. Business in 
London admits not of our remaining." Saying 
these words and calling for the best refreshment 
the house afforded, which was a jugged hare, 
poached from some neighbouring papist's park, 
and some real brown October of the preceding 
year, the young men thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves after the turmoil and awful events of the 
day. Having imparted instruction and various 
suggestions to the supposed lady, who regaled 
herself in her private apartment, they flung 
down a piece of gold to the landlord, who 
engaged to pay every attention to the young lady. 

**But," says mine host, " you ought to have 
been here two hours earlier. The whole village 
has been crowded,— great rejoicings, and great 
doings and sayings. The Coldstream Life 
Guards to the number of three hundred, com- 
manded by Lord Feversham, and a great state 
carriage for his Majesty honoured us with their 
presence for a whole day. Every man in the 
place stood bare-headed before his Majesty, as 
he, the gay officers, and the handsome troopers 
dazzled us with their splendour. The guard of 
honour bringing up the rear was a sight I never 
expected to witness. But, gentlemen, if I may 
be so bold, I see your uniforms are the same as 
those of the Horse Guards." 
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'^ Sapposing we are what yon seem to take 
us for, would yon be gratified to join ns in drink- 
ing his Majesty's health?" asked the young 
men significantly. 

**Yes," said the jovial landlord, "and I will 
bring you up a bottle of wine for this purpose, 
which has not seen the Ught since the king's 
coronation. He is the best customer I ever had, 
and every inch a king," said he, returning with 
the wine. "Here then," standing uncovered, 
says he, "I drink to his Majesty : long may he 
reign over us, and soon may the royal guards 
honour our town again." As sworn friends and 
loyalists, the young officers parted from their 
hearty host ; but not before he had engaged to 
supply the lady with a suitable attendant for the 
journey, who was to wear the livery which Horse- 
man had changed for the riding dress of his 
young mistress. They then sprang into their 
saddles, and were in Bochester in time to pros- 
trate themselves before the king, to explain all, 
and renew their expressions of devotion and 
gratitude to his Majesty for his generous indul- 
gence and consideration in dispensing with their 
services so long. 

All retired to bed, some to sleep soundly, 
some to sleep and dream, and the king to ponder 
over the rapid and favourable reverses of his 
fortune. And now, since they are all so happily 
reunited, we would just remark that these 
hurried events were really crowded into a few 
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hours, though their recital occupies so much 
time. 

We may as well also take this opportunity of 
glancing back at the earlier meetings and social 
intercourse between young Strickland and Mary 
Plowden, who had together grown up Uke two fair 
flowers, under the eye of Queen Mary Beatrice. 
The former had interest at Court, which soon 
introduced him to the notice of the queen. 
There was Mr. Bobert Strickland, the queen's 
vice chamberlain, who headed the grand proces- 
sion at the coronation, his cousin, whose name 
our hero bore ; there was Lady Strickland, sub- 
governess to the Prince of Wales, the enthusi- 
astic and devoted friend of the royal family, with 
her husband, the Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Strickland, of Sizergh Castle, in Westmorland; 
among many others, with whom by relationship 
he was closely connected. 

The young gentleman had been a favourite 
page some years to her Majesty, and was three 
or four years older than Miss Plowden, who had 
been a shorter period at the Court, though un- 
usually young when admitted as a maid of 
honour, or indeed rather as a companion or 
younger sister to the queen, so tenderly did her 
Majesty regard her, both for the sake of the dear 
girl herself and on account of the undeviating 
and pious adherence of the Plowden family to 
the hereditary religion and royal succession. 
The easy engagements and light duties imposed 
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by the sparing requirements of her Majesty, 
brought the young people often together in the 
palace of Whitehall, where they were both looked 
upon as children. They were seldom divided, 
eren in their hours of study or recreation. They 
walked together, read together, and played 
together as two members of the same family. 
Mary especially was by disposition a child of 
nature. The flowery days of her girlhood 
were as sweet as we have seen they were 
transient. 

She would wander alone in the park, and feed 
the water fowls with her hand, and watch them 
carefdlly building their ne^ts amid enchanted 
and secluded little bowers of evergreens and 
underwood along the sloping banks. The 
gracefal swans, only more snowy than herself, 
loYed her well for her own sake ; better still for 
the sake of the crumbs which she gave them. 
The wildest of birds gathered round her ; they 
flocked to her on the margin of the lake. In 
each old tree she recognised a friend, and 
invested it with a character. To her every 
group of trees was an animated assembly, con- 
nected together by many tender associations ; 
they had a language and speech, a look and a 
meaning, which some may have felt in their 
poetical youth, but which none can define. To 
her the first sunny smile of spring was heaven. 
Its breath the fragrance of paradise. Like all 
those who really enjoy true life, she was an early 
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riser ; especially when inyited from her coach 
by the blackbird's morning song in May : 

** When opening leaves are bright, 
And flowers are bathed in light." 

The yiolety the primrose, the bluebell, and the 
earliest, sweetest children of the spring, were 
her companions and her dehght. That most 
touching of all melody, the song of the blackbird 
or the thrash, or the plamtive strain of the wood 
pigeon in the sequestered groves, while the 
morning gale of spring chants its holy matins 
amid the living temple of the arching woods, 
afforded her the liveliest pleasure. Hers was the 
bliss of childlike innocence and simple faith. 
The flowers and the birds breathed the fragrance 
and sang the song of Eden, as pure, as fair, as 
sweet and tuneful, as when they breathed and 
sang before man's fall. Belies and memorials 
to her they were of heaven on earth. Their 
silent lessons she loved to learn; not that she 
was unendowed with science and art or unadorned 
with the accomplishments of her sex ; at least, 
according to her tender years, and the age in 
which she lived ; but to her clear intellect and 
fertile fancy all which she had attained by study 
and tuition was what landscape gardening is to 
natural scenery. They restrained not the majesty 
of freedom of thought. 

Some happy, rural seat of various view was 
her favourite haunt. Beneath the snowy canopy 
of sweet scented hawthorn she loved to loiter. 
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In cliildhood's walks the flowers and shrubs 
were her companions; but not always they 
alone, for whether by accident or the guidance 
of congenial tastes, wherever |she roamed 
Strickland was suddenly beside her, and his 
presence called forth from her no expression of 
surprise. They both only realised the idea of 
brother and sister ; they walked together as 
friends, young and lovely in their Uyes, and 
happy, until they were parted. Long and often 
would they sit or saunter, as it were, by the 
shores of Romance, listening to some | bubbling 
rill, trickling from its mossy bed, unheard by all 
but them. In their happiest hours of recreation, 
when the weather permitted, their little skiff, 
crowded with every sail which she could carry, 
her taper mast bending and springing like a 
reed, the rippling water of the breezy lake 
curling at the bow, and even rustling over the 
gunwale ; tacking in every direction to make the 
most of their enchanted voyage; or, again, 
gently flapping her sails, like a swan her wings, 
might be seen gliding over the placid water, or, 
divested of her fluttering canvass, like a tree of 
its leaves, yielding to Strickland's well-timed 
oars, and skimming along like a duck. His 
manly form and her slight figure never, perhaps, 
appeared to greater advantage than when thus 
embarked together on a little sea of pleasure. 

Her simple beauty was at such times varied 
by a look of deep thought, shading an arch and 
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youthful playfulness which sparkled through it, 
like sunbeams through a light summer cloud. 
In every relation of her young life she not only 
was faithful to those with whom she dwelt; 
but amid her pleasures and her tasks she 
breathed from her soul devout aspirations to her 
Father who is in Heaven. She was an hereditary 
Catholic, but she was in one sense more : she 
was bom a poet. Not that she wrote a line of 
poetry, or understood its mechanism, but she 
thought poetry. She enjoyed the communion 
of saints on earth and in heaven, of the unfallen 
angels, and all ministering spirits above and 
below, and all around her, who hymned their 
Maker's praise and sang His glory. Her poetry 
was happiness. 

The dreary glare of the court, its plays and 
pageants, enacted by the noble and the royal, 
were only crowded loneliness to her, from which 
she often turned her weary eyes to the green 
earth and open sky, which were to her never so 
lovely as in the company of Strickland. 

The queen, who was herself as free from 
suspicion of such meetings as she had been 
innocent and simple-minded as a girl, rather 
encouraged than denied them the happiness of 
each other's company, especially in hours of 
leisure ; it never entered her mind that there 
would be anything more lasting in these meet* 
ings than the mutual passing pleasure of 
recreation which a boy and girl of the same 
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age, and in some degree of similar tastes and 
congenial dispositions, naturally enjoy together. 
What was, really, love, to the eye of Her Ma- 
jesty was mere friendship, entitled to the mutual 
privileges and pastimes of youth. When Strick- 
land was promoted to the Guards, he still, 
though not so frequently, continued to meet 
Mary Plowden, especially in the home parks, and 
even occasionally in their rides fiEuiher from the 
palace. They gathered flowers together, and 
often exchanged them with each other. In some 
sequestered bower they sat for hours; read French 
and Italian together. In the very autumn of the 
year, only two months before the commencement 
of our tale, they planted two oak trees, which 
may still be in existence, calling each by the 
name of the planter of the other. 

In winter the most improbable chances and 
unexpected accidents placed them side by side, 
in riding parties, or even in the royal hunting 
field. In fact their frequent rencontres at this 
period of their intercourse was maturing their 
early acquaintance into a feeUng of very delicate, 
perhaps unconscious attachment, which soon 
began to wear the air of love rather than mere 
friendship and accident. 

For these happy companions, the real world 
had as yet no spell. The bright world of visions 
was their home. 

The cast of Mary's beauty, as we have said, 
was varying. Her temper had little of caprice. 
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yet it was at one time rejoicing in thanksgiving 
at another tinged with religious sorrow. 

To the lover she was a creature of poetry, 
Uving in his imagmation. She drew from the 
decay of the year food for pensive thoughts. 
The glory of noon — ^the repose of twilight — 
rosy sunsetj its shadows and its hues, whis- 
pered peace to her heart. How little could men 
who beheld in Strickland the martial air of the 
young soldier tell how soft, how tender, and 
even subdued was his heart and sentiment in 
the presence of the girl who had blended her 
sorrows and her joys with his. 

Love, indeed, was never named, but yet 
flowers, books, and pictures continued to be 
gifts of one fond heart to the other. 

The court young lady's intimacy with the 
queen was closer than that of the young 
guardsman. Her talents and her accomplish- 
ments were rarely equalled in one and the same 
person, whether male or female. In her face 
were heavenly virtues, but the emotions of joy 
or grief passed over it too visibly and quickly to 
admit of perfect beauty. Her manners owed 
their enchantment to inward humility and 
Christian charity under religious training. Both 
were brought up very strictly in the Catholic 
faith, the most beautiful emblems of which were 
often exchanged between them, such as the 
crucifix, which Miss Plowden devoutly pressed 
to her lips on her recovery in the old church. 
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It had, indeed, a history and a deep meaning. 
Everything had combined to raise Miss Plow- 
den so high in the estimation of aU who knew 
her, that at times the comet conld not but dread 
that their separation might encourage some 
suitor, not, indeed, more favoured than he 
himself was by the lady who called him brother, 
but more importunate and more frequently in 
her presence ; for our hero well knew, young as 
he was, that of all the advantages which a 
young lady can aflFord the suitor she intends to 
reject the greatest is nearness : it prevails when 
all other recommendations are vain. 

There was at least one who might probably 
avail himself of Strickland's absence to en- 
deavour to gain access to Miss Plowden and 
supply his place. Bumour, at least, with her 
thousand tongues, had raised up such a rival in 
Lord Spenser, whom birth, political influence, 
and splendid opportunities, marked out in the 
estimation of Colonel Sidney's relations, who 
played a double game, professing loyalty to 
James and secretly securing their interests 
with William, as a candidate for the hand of 
Miss Plowden, who, at the decease of her 
paternal uncles, was to succeed to property of 
great value. 

The young nobleman, of whom the reader has 
already learnt something in a former chapter, 
was the son of Kobert Spenser, Earl of Sunder- 
land, who had acquired the highest ascendancy 
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in the administration. He was^ therefore, grand- 
son to Lady Dorothy Sidney, celehrated hy 
Waller under the name of Sacharissa. Evelyn, 
whom she consulted in aU her difficulties, 
speaking of Lord Spenser, in the year in which 
our tale begins, and contrasting his character 
with that of his younger brother, Mr. Spenser, 
said, " Lord Spenser rambles about the world, 
dishonours his name and his family, adding 
sorrow to a mother who has taken all imaginable 
care of his education. From him one Mrs. Jane 
Fox had a fortunate escape, for he would have 
made her but a sorry husband." Such was the 
man who, under the shelter of his great name 
and distinguished relations, found access to 
court, and eventually to the presence of Miss 
Plowden. After this brief sketch of the man 
and his character, we need not be surprised that 
to bim Strickland, in his own mind, ascribed the 
outrage, not to the nobleman personally, but to 
his bravoes, on whom our hero had taken such 
signal vengeance. 

In our time were a nobleman to have recourse 
to hired bravoes for such a purpose he would 
justly be hunted out of society ; but in the age 
of Charles 11. , and even James 11., the chival- 
rous sense of honour seemed a wild and extrava- 
gant delusion, so barbarously had the civil wars 
left their traces of ferocity in the sentiments and 
manners even of the higher classes. Bencontres 
where the assailants took all the advantages of 
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number and weapons were frequent, and held as 
honourable as evenhanded duels, and especiaUj 
in affairs of gallantry, or enterprises which 
involved the capture or possession of a lady. 
"Spenser was a splendid sinner.*' In fact, he 
never pretended to a profession of religious 
principle, unless by his conversion to the Catholic 
faith. The gaming table, the turf, the cockpit, 
the ring, the theatres, the nightly haunts of 
revelry and vice absorbed his early manhood. 
It may easily be believed, after what Evelyn 
said so regretfully of him, that the young noble- 
man's Mends soon cast him off, and would not 
recognise him untn he thought fit to alter his 
course of conduct, and to redeem their opinion 
of his character. His father had succeeded 
Halifax as president of the council, and had 
obtained a pension from Louis XIV. for opposing 
an alliance against France. Spenser might 
naturally, therefore, look for promotion which 
would entitle him to the hand of a maid of 
honour of the first distinction. 

In the July of this year the noble profligate 
had been dangerously wounded in a duel, and 
professed himself a Catholic about three months 
after; and about the same time the pretended 
conversion of his father to the faith of Bome, 
when he made his abjuration in the hands of 
Father Petre, took place. 

This religious change, which confirmed the 
confidence of the king in the attachment and 
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fidelity of the proselyte, might be supposed to 
recommend the converted and penitent son to 
the notice of the Catholic yomig lady. 

Mary Plowden had too long and too fondly 
cherished Bobert Strickland as a dear and early 
lover, to become the bride of any man by her 
own free choice, save Strickland. She could 
not, however, disguise from herself and those 
who were so amiably interested in her destiny, 
that very little encouragement on her part might 
realise in their minds their mere conjectures of 
Spenser's intentions. This was the more stu- 
diously to be avoided, because had Lord Spenser 
been suffered to make her a formal declaration, 
as a Catholic so highly connected, he had a fair 
chance of the encouragement of some of her 
court friends who wished her well. She deter- 
mined, therefore, not to await his next visit, 
and left Whitehall some time earlier than she 
had intended, thus separating herself from 
those who could best protect her. Biit it is no 
part of our object here to dwell on the unmanly 
intrigues of my Lord Spenser, who had pre- 
cipitated the flight of Mary Plowden. 

Before her lover and the Ldshman retired for 
the night they talked over many things in which 
both were mutually interested. The pleasant 
buzz of voices, enlivened and varied by wine 
and mirth, were heard around in different rooms 
of the hotel where the officers were assembled. 
The only emotions which the time and the 

TOL. n. o 
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occasion called up seemed some mere ragae, 
yisionary anticipation of an nnfavourable change 
in the anny or a stricter discipline, with a sigh 
for the disbanded troops and the distracted state 
of the degraded and wavering temper of their 
commanders. But each individual had his own 
personal interests and domestic concerns to 
affect him, and Strickland had his, which found 
words partly to himself and partly addressed to 
the Irish officer, who was alone with him. 

Love — true, real love — merges all in the 
object of its affection. Far more terrible is the 
apprehension of danger to those we love than 
any death we can anticipate for ourselves. The 
heart whose pulse throbs not with a quicker 
beat at the presence of personal peril will flutter 
like a wild bird beating itself against its cage 
when death or danger comes near the one in 
whom all our love is centred. Out of the 
fulness of his heart, therefore, Strickland could 
but speak. To hold silence after the day's 
adventure had indeed been to him pain and 
grief. 

" What passed this evening can never be 
forgotten," said Bobert, with a sigh, " and your 
co-operation and ingenuity will often rise to my 
memory with gratitude. Oh ! if you did but 
know her ! — so intellectual, and yet so innocent, 
so noble-hearted, so amiable. Oh I that she 
were safe and happy ! " 

'* She is, my dear fellow, all, all that your 
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fancy has made her," interrupted 0*Brian. 
" In fact, what I would say, was a devilish fine 
slip of a girl." 

Shocked at the profanation, Strickland was 
silent, 

'^ Though the gay and gallant the Honourable 
O'Brian may not be sensible to the charms 
which he has never seen, he will not be indif- 
ferent to the feelings of one to whom they are 
endeared. An Irishman is never so absurd," con- 
tinued Clare, " as when he is in earnest. In 
trouble or in love he is also too modest to be a 
rival in an affair of the heart with an English- 
man. Though when his courage in the field, 
his counsel in the camp, or his natural genius 
against the world is challenged, he shrinks not 
from the contest." 

His thoughtful friend made no reply, but fell 
into a reverie. 

After gazing on him for a moment or two 
Clare added — 

" Strickland, you worship her whom your 
imagination enshrines as a saint." 

His Mend, however, was still silent, and, 
changing the conversation, the young Irishman 
talked of indifferent things, and did not return 
to the subject of such tender interest. 

There was enough, however, mutually inte- 
resting to both to keep them in close conversa- 
tion till midnight, when both betook themselves 
to rest, 

o 2 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A milk-white hind, immortal and nnohanged, 

Fed on the lawns and the forest ranged ; 

Withont mupotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin : 

Tet had she oft been chased with horn and honnds, 

And Scythian shafts, and many-winged wounds 

Aimed at her heart, was often forced to fly. 

And doomed to death, thongh fated not to die.— Drydem. 

We must now change the scene and time. The 
scene is London. The time is the day after 
that which witnessed the events narrated in the 
last chapter. 

In a house in Gerrard Street there was a 
large room lined with richly-carved oak panel- 
ling; one side presented three windows, with 
narrow-paned lattices in lead and iron frames, 
looking out upon Leicester House and gardens. 
In the centre of this room was a large square 
table, covered with plate and glass, rich viands 
and choice wines ; and at each side of that table 
was seated a gentleman clothed in the costume 
of Charles 11., but somewhat subdued and less 
flaunting, perhaps, than the glittering gold and 
gay silks of the period of our tale. Wit and 
revelry sparkled like the wines which enlivened 
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their pleasures. The gentleman at that side of 
the table next the door was older than the 
other^ and apparently the master of the house, 
for he it was who gracefully exercised the laws 
of hospitality, and gave his orders to a man 
older than any of the servants whom he 
directed, and who kept his place by a buffet 
richly laden with jars of silver, and gilt drinking 
cups, basins and salvers frosted and chased. 
There were four other guests, besides the most 
distinguished of the party already mentioned 
who sat opposite to the host, of various ages, 
but all younger than either of the other two 
gentlemen. 

The master of the house was a married man ; 
he had, however, evidently, in the absence of his 
better half, established for himself the indepen- 
dence of a bachelor. Many bumpers, even in that 
small party, had been drunk to the health of the 
great men of the day, not excepting the present 
company. The fan and frolic were rather cool 
and demure than riotous, and the easy dignity 
and lofty bearing of the elegant gentleman who 
seemed to occupy the place of honour was 
evidently a restraint upon excess of any sort. 
He directed the conversation to the opinions, 
events, manners, tastes, learning, but above all 
to the religion and politics of the day. He 
rapidly recited a few of the most remarkable 
incidents of his own long life, glancing through 
the crni wars against Charles I., the pro- 
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tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, the reign of King 
Charles II., making all the varied occurrences 
of James 11. which he had recorded bear upion 
that busy, stirring day. " They all conduced," 
he said, ''to the Bevolution, which could not 
be averted, though the popular voice welcomed 
the king back again only to learn his error." 

Monarchs, ministers, eminent men, were the 
themes on which he loved to dwell. A gentle- 
man rather more gaily dressed than the rest 
began to talk freely of actors, actresses, poets, 
statesmen, philosophers, critics, divines ; and 
was going on to pull them to pieces, not in 
malice but in mirth, when the last speaker drew 
up, seemingly somewhat shocked, and looked 
more gravely than wisely at their entertainer, 
saying, " Now Mr. Dryden, I have, as a tribute 
to your great genius, given you something of my 
experience and observation ; pray favour us with 
a few of the recent events most familiarly con- 
nected with your present history, with reference 
to the literature of the day, and the probable 
eflfects of a revolution on the nation." Then 
casting a glance on the speaker, whom he had 
without offence cut short, he said, "Everybody 
knows Mr. Pepys is a wit, therefore we take his 
clever sayings as we take change from a banker, 
we rest satisfied with the coin he gives us, with- 
out much attention to it." 

"Yes, but," retorted Dryden, on behalf of 
Pepys, " the value of aU money, and especially 
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paper money, depends on the estimate of the 
receiver." 

Dryden : — " Truly my life, too, is part of the 
literature of England. Amid aU its changes for 
nearly half a century, I have found that as when 
no king, no bishop, — ^no throne, no theatre. The 
Bestoration naturally revived the taste for these 
elegant amusements, which during the Usurpa- 
tion had been condemned or sentenced to punish- 
ment, as favourers of royalty.'' 

** I have," said Evelyn, " seen your ' Even- 
ing's Love ; or, the Mock Astrologer,' It cer- 
tainly has that lively bustle which the taste of 
the age required when it first appeared, now 
exactly twenty years ago. The scenes are ably 
and well imitated from your great predecessor ; 
but to be candid, it afiects me much to live in 
an age which demands profane plots and Popish 
intricacies." 

" Do you, then," said Dryden, ** take up the 
cudgels against me, in company with my Lord 
Bochester and his proteg6 Settle?" 

Evelyn — " You must write for the age, to see 
your play succeed. If you allude to the material 
cudgels of personal chastisement, I cannot see 
how one gentleman, either by his own hands or 
by those of his hired bravoes, can cudgel another 
without disgracing himself; such brute force 
only reflects dishonour on him who has recourse 
to it. It is hard for you to make head against 
the tide into which you are launched." 
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''When leazned smbblers," said Ihyden, 
*' dare to compare the author of * Palamon and 
Arcites* with that shabby ShadwelL" 

" Were I," said St. Anbyn, " to compare our 
celebrated host with any writer of the age, it 
would be with Otway, not with his bitter foe, 
ShadweU." 

''That reminds me/' said Pepys, "of the 
report that Shadwell is to succeed yon as poet 
laureate." « 

Dryden, who was amiable and kind to all 
who had access to him, coloured deeply, and 
replied, " For forty years of my life my 
character, personally and literary, has been 
the subject for every shabby scribbler, titled or 
untitled, crowned with laurels, or sitting in the 
pillory; and I shall not be surprised at any 
insult offered to me in the event of a new 
dynasty. Bishop Burnet already calls me a 
* monster of immodesty and impurity of all 
sorts.' " 

Mr. St. Aubyn, desirous to change the subject, 
looking at Dryden, said, " When I was last at 
Oxford I had the pleasure of meeting your second 
son, who then stood very high." 

" He was," said Dryden, " a private pupil of 
the celebrated Obadiah Walker, master of Uni- 
versity College. He, like myself, became a con- 
vert to the Roman Catholic faith. As to my 
boy, * Othello's occupation's gone ' in England 
at least, so he has followed his brother Charles 
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to Borne, where he will officiate as his depaty 
some day in the Pope's household." Here 
Dryden tapped his silver snuff-box, after the 
manner of Prince Gteorge of Denmark, and 
was thoughtful and silent. 

Morton then asked, " How is Lady Eliza* 
beth ? I hope she can endure your cooling diet 
and preparation for a course of writing. Your 
absence from her and your devotion to your 
works are indeed a trial to her ladyship. I had 
the honour of meeting her at her father's, the 
Earl of Berkshire, at Charlton, while hunting 
in Wiltshire. And, pray, how is your youngest 
son ? I have also seen him there." 

"Yes," answered his father, "his name is 
Erasmus Henry, he was educated at the Charter 
House, and, like his brothers, is gone to Rome. 
As for my wife, she loves town very much," 
said the poet, turning to Pepys, "indeed, as 
well as she loves me. The other day she wished 
to be a book that she might enjoy more of my 
company. ' Be an almanack then, my dear/ 
said I, * that I may change you once a year.'" 

" None but great men can afford to change 
theit wives so often," cried Pepys. "Mr. 
Dryden may well be a great man : married to 
an Earl's daughter, honoured by Charles and 
James successively ; intimately connected with 
the great Duke of Ormond, and revered by 
three generations of some of the greatest men 
of our day. The Duke of Newcastle," he added. 
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taming to his host, ^' who sent yon a play for 
the stage ; the witty Lord Backhnrst, afterwards 
Earl of Dorset ; Wilmot, Earl of Rochester ; 
and that witty rake, Sir Charles Sedley, are 
all anxious* to vindicate your writings, and 
recommend them to the royal fayonr." 

'' The Duke of Newcastle and Rochester yon 
may have,** said the poet, " they will give you 
for your services a draft of gratitude on sight." 

Here a very young gentleman, in whom we 
recognise our friend Mr. Hough, said, timidly, 
*^ How is it that such a well-known old writer 
can produce such stuff as Duffiray writes ?" 

" Fair young sir," replied Dryden, " you do 
not know my friend as well as I do ; 1*11 answer 
for him, he can write worse yet." 

'' Young gentleman,*' said Pepys, ^^ and that's 
nothing to what Mr. Dryden can do. The other 
day when bowling with the Duke of Buckingham, 
who offered to lay his soul to a turnip ; ' give 
me the odds,' says our great poet, ' and 1*11 take 
the bet.' " Whereupon our host, in repartee 
to Pepys, asked him, ' whether he was as fond 
of music as ever, and what was his last perform- 
ance.' At this instant the door flew open, and 
Mr. Duffitiy was announced. He looked time- 
worn and out of spirits. He was one of the 
wits of the previous century, and therefore the 
worse for wear. Tom had been the companion 
of Charles H., who had often leaned on the 
shoulder of this genius of the lyre, while his 
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merry Majesty hummed a snatch of a song, or a 
new tmie. But the monarch never supported 
his witty friend. 

"We have just been speaking of your great 
ability, Mr. Du&ay," said Dryden, blandly. 

" To do what?'' quoth Tom. 

" To write worse than your worst," replied 
the other. 

" That is saying i good deal," says Pepys, 
" for our venerable friend has, I believe, com- 
posed thirty comedies." 

" You are, gentlemen," retorted Tom, " as 
hard upon me as the refined and cool Congreve« 
But though my comical children may not long 
survive their parent, they have cost me less than 
the performance of our glorious John. If, sir, 
you had written worse you would, at least, have 
succeeded better, and have received more 
laureated honours than your unfavourable impres- 
sion of my Lord Bochester's black devils." 

"WeU," rejoined Dryden, "the taste of 
the age is so bad, and the sense so affectedly 
sacrificed to silly conceits and play upon words, 
that I begin to think writing for the stage is no 
suitable employment for a gentleman." 

"On my soul," cries Pepys, "this is rank 
heresy in you, worse than you ever harboured 
even in your Protestant days. You are as 
ungrateful to your muse and her entertainment 
as a man who abuses the woman who has 
conceded to him a husband's rights, and leaves 
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her when she has bestowed her &foiir8 npcm 
famu A fine play after all, with fim and firdlie, 
and not too many intricacies in it, is the highest 
achierement of tiie human intellect." 

Tom, looking down npon his thread-bare coat, 
cried — 

" Oh, fie npon yon, Mr. Dryden, to say so ! 
— yonr patent of gentleman came to yon by 
yonr birth — yon have gradnated id the college of 
politics, and have taken your d^jree of patriot ; 
for my own part, I would not write a play again. 
Besides, my school is antiquated," said the old 
man, sorrowfully. 

Evelyn, whose object in every visit, next to 
the delicate viands and wines themselves, was 
to learn tidings of people and events, speedily 
ran over a catalogue of mutual and former 
fiiends and acquaintances. 

Steering clear of party quarrels and literary 
squabbles, by his noble bearing and coiu-tesy to 
men of all politics and religions, he had gained 
the good will of all. He had all those gifts 
essential to the man who would influence 
society, whether in the literary circles or the 
larger spheres of active life. 

Pepys, on the other hand, listened to the old 
man with that surprise with which successful 
men look upon their less fortunate schoolfellows 
or more advanced contemporaries, who had 
apparentiy the same or superior opportunities 
and advantages. Such is the feeling, perhaps^ 
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with which some archbishop or distinguished 
member of the bar, in our own time, looks down 
from his lofty elevation on his contemporary 
schoolfellows and college friends whom he has 
left in the valley below, where they plod on still 
and jog along their daily road of toil. 

"Evelyn," said Dryden, "the wine stands 
with you — ^pass it on.'* 

No sooner had it come to Pepys* hand than 
he swallowed off his twelfth glass and helped 
himself to his thirteenth, and said, frankly 
addressing himseK to all present — 

" Through every change of dynasty and phase 
of government under which I have served, I 
have reason to be thankful to the Giver of all 
Good. Like my friend Evelyn, I keep a diary, 
which I commenced the first year of my ofl&cial 
life," (here his voice arose to animation) " and 
it is written in a peculiar short-hand or cypher ; 
BO that should it fall into unfriendly hands it 
cannot be easily published to the world. It was 
almost death to me when blindness compelled 
me to leave it off." 

"But," said Tom Duffray, "you have seemed 
to see your way pretty well ever since you groped 
your way to a clerkship of the exchequer.' 

"Thanks to Sir Edward Montague, I did 
so," rejoined Pepys. " This was a great relief 
to my poor wife, who, in our little room at Lord 
Sandwich's, used to make coal fires, and wash 
my foul clothes with her own hands." 
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"Then,'* says Tom, "your vision must have 
recovered mightily ; for if my memory serves me, 
you found your way up the hill to the snug little 
thing called Clerk of the Acts.^* 

" Thanks to my noble host, the Earl of Sand" 
wich," said Pepys. 

" You are not as short-sighted, Pepys, as you 
would have us imagine," said Dryden. 

" We must do Mr. Pepys the justice to say," 
observed Evelyn, "that imder trying circum- 
stances he has been as upright as clearsighted. 
He boldly opposed the infamous system of selling 
places, giving them to Court favourites, who dis- 
graced them. Some future age will improve 
upon his suggestion, and reject all candidates for 
offices imder the State, without a proper exami- 
nation for admission." 

" If I may venture a word," said Mr. St. 
Aubyn, " in praise of a gentleman, whose worth 
is recorded in the history of the country which 
he has served, I would particularly advert to his 
calm, deliberate, self-devoted and charitable 
courage displayed during the Fire and the Plague 
in this city. Such is the rare courage of a great 
man. Higher and holier is it than the prodigies 
of valour to which the excitement of battle 
stimulates the conqueror." 

"Yet, sir," says Pepys, looking at the last 
speaker seriously, "it was to such efforts as 
those I owed my promotion; for many poor 
Catholic priests and maligned nuns were ever 
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present in the midst of misery, danger, loath- 
some disease and death. Such were those, who 
with our king, then Duke of York and Lord 
High Admiral, experienced all these calumnies^ 
with which they never ceased to be loaded, during 
the infernal persecution, commonly called the 
* Popish plot,* when that vertigo, as bad as the 
Plague and the Fire, seemed suddenly to seize 
the heads of the people of England, so that the 
blindness of heU came over them; nor could 
thqy see truth, or distinguish it from falsehood. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury was foster-father of the 
fiend which haunted us night and day." 

" There will always be such in every age," 
said Evelyn. " His spirit is hereditary, and 
may probably descend to the sixth generation." 

** These times," said Morton, " often call my 
mind back to Catholic England, and I almost 
feel that the very sufferings of my countrymen, 
whose faith my father had forsaken, must bring 
me back again to the old fold, to which my great 
ancestor. Dr. Nicholas Morton, Apostolical Peni- 
tentiary from Eome, was so deeply attached that 
he raised the northern counties, for the purpose 
of liberating Mary Queen of Scots from captivity ; 
and this he did more for the sake of the Catholic 
religion than for herseK. Your age, Mr. Pepys, 
must be nearly the same as mine." 

" I am, says Pepys, "just turned fifty-six." 

"I thought," said Mr. Morton, "you were 
older." 
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''Yon yourself suffered persecution, Mr. 
Pepys, I l)elie\0," observed Mr. St. Anbyn, 
quietly. '' Did not the Protestant Earl implicate 
you in a charge of Catholicism ?" 

''He did me the honour to report that I had 
a crucifix in the house/* said Pepys, ** and had 
an altar, on which it was mounted.** 

*' That was indeed suspicious," remarked St. 
Aubyn, in his own mild manner* 

'' Come, out with it," cried Tom, who was 
impatient at the grave turn which the conversa- 
tion was taking. ** Let us have the whole story. 
Were you not removed from the navy board to 
the Tower board, on the charge of being an 
aider and abetter of the plot ?" 

*' Certainly ; but in gratitude to him who has 
been charged with ingratitude, I must tell you, 
gentlemen, that Charles 11. not only replaced 
me in my situation, but it was through him that 
I rose to the proud office which I now hold, as 
secretary to the Admiralty." 

" But," cried Tom, " our host was asking the 
secretary something less serious than all this 
when I first entered the room. It semed more 
in my line of business." 

" I have been so deeply absorbed in Pepys' 
short account of himself, or rather of his times, 
that I had forgotten all about it," rejoined 
Dryden. 

" Oh ! I have it, Pepys," said the elegant 
and accomplished gentleman, who adorned the 
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highest circles in Europe by his* company. ** You 
and I have long been friends: we have much 
sympathy with each other, and have much to 
anticipate in common. Both of us know some- 
thing of science and the fine arts. Our host 
asked you whether you were as fond of music as 
formerly, and I would ask if you cultivate it as 
studiously as ever ?*' 

*'You know, Evelyn,** says Pepys, "I was 
always a lover of melody.** 

" Yes,'* cried Dryden, *' it is the very essence 
of music.'* 

" But your d — d sonatas and solos,** said 
Pepys, " they are enough to give a fellow the 

spleen. I have, however, a reasonable ear for 

•* >j 
Jigs. 

'^ I compare a good melodist to a fine race- 
horse beating time with his hoofs on the green 
turf,** said Evelyn. 

At the close of this sentence Killigrew 
was ushered into the room, bearing all the 
marks of one of Charles*s rou6s, roUing like one 
of the King's Own, and as he took his seat he 
cried on a high pitch, "A brave — a brave et 
demi!*' Upon which the Demi of Magdalen 
College, who was unaccustomed to such a party 
and so much wine, fancying that he had been 
called on for an opinion, recited, scanning every 
foot as he went into dactyls — 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum ; 

observing that the sounds represented the gal- 

VOL. II. p 
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loping of a horse as well as the melodist. This 
quotation reminded the company of Dryden's 
translation of Virgil and his opinion. Here 
they went off into a discussion not interesting to 
the general reader. 

Evelyn, highly bom, a cavalier, and one of 
the most dignified specimens of the fine old 
English gentleman, could scarcely conceal his 
annoyance at the admission of wild Harry 
Killigrew, one of the mad fellows about town, 
and a frequenter of Vauxhall." 

"Pepys," says the new comer, "the last 
time I saw you was at the theatre. We both 
enjoyed the 'Maiden Queen' of our glorious 
Dryden. Ah, Mr. Dryden!"says he; "how 
prosper the * Hind and the Panther ?* *' 

" As well as can be expected, sir," was the 
quiet reply. " When the panther puts the hind 
to flight she will escape. The swallows, too, 
are ready for emigration." 

" But," cried Killigrew, " was not pretty, 
witty Nelly charming, both as a mad girl and 
when she acts a young gallant?" 

Old Tom Duflfray, upon hearing a new voice, 
aroused himself from a doze. 

" I fear. Master Thomas," continued the 
last speaker, " I have aroused you ?" 

"And so you have, you graceless dog, and 
broken a very amusing dream. I thought I saw 
behind the scenes in the women's ' shift room,' 
where pretty Nelly was dressing for her part, our 
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friend here the Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
that there was no merry maid in the green-room 
that he admired so much as the witty actress.'* 

" She is certainly," assented Pepys, " a most 
pretty woman who acted the part of Celia the 
other day, very fine, and did it pretty welL" 

Killigrew. — " And you kissed her, Pepys.** 

Pepys. — " And so did my wife ; and a pretty 
sort she is.'* 

"Who?** asked Tom. "Mrs- Pepys or 
Nelly?" 

" My wife's picture will soon be finished," 
said Pepys, " and you shall see it," was the 
answer, " and judge for yourself." 

"And the portrait of Lady Castlemaine?" 
said the gay Killigrew, slyly, casting a knowing 
look at Evelyn, who was grave. " Come now, 
Pepys, you are rather fond of frolicsome society, 
and you used to love a concert." 

This was a great relief, for aU the company 
desired to change the subject. Dryden hinted 
that Pepys was also a poet. 

"Pass the bottle," says he, "Mr. Evelyn." 
And once more it came to Pepys' hand. He 
was a man of business, but knew that " dulce 
est desipere in loco." He fiUed his glass, as 
did the rest. Then looking triumphantly at 
Evelyn, whose high opinion he valued most, 
he said — " I compose a song now and then, 
and, as an amateur, I sing it to my own 



music." 



p 2 
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" But," says old Tom, " as solos give yon 
the spleen, of coarse yon require assistance?*' 

"Yes," says Killigrew — "female assistance." 

Old Tom exclaimed, " Well to be sure, there 
is Mistress Mercer, Mistress Pepys' maid, who 
displays some talent for mnsic." 

" Oh ! " said Pepys, " how I do wish Mrs. 
Pepys conld sing ! " 

" Is there not," said Kilhgrew, " a syren 
called Knipp, an actress, only inferior to her 
comrade NeU Gynne?" 

" Ah ! " said Pepys, " I taught the baggage 
my song of ' Beauty Retire,' which she makes 
go most rarely." 

" And a very fine song it seems to be," said 
Dryden, who felt that his inferior brother 
wanted a little praise. 

" But you have not let me finish my dream," 
says Duflfray. 

" I saw this lady in my dream, and heard her 
in the dressing room tell you the whole practice 
of the playhouse." 

"And she certainly is," says Mr. Pepys, 
" most excellent company. But how do you 
know my song is popular ? " 

" Because," chimed in both Tom and Killi- 
grew, " Enipp says so, and praises it much 
moreover. She herself will soon be the best 
actress on the stage." 

" But did she say so, the merry jade?" asked 
Pepys. 
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Evelyn could stand this no longer and shook 
his head. 

" My dear friend, Mr. Evelyn," continued 
the last speaker, '^ you must remember that all 
this which our venerable friend was dreaming 
about happened, if ever it did happen, before I 
ascended to my present station. Early necessity 
and duty made me laborious and careful ; but 
my natural propensities are those of a man of 
pleasure.*' 

"Now, Mr. Pepys, you have passed through 
many changes : you have been a republican, a 
cavalier, a loyalist, and real promoter of your 
country's highest interest. When do you think 
you enjoyed yourseK most, and were most 
happy?" asked Diyden. 

"When with my wife," says Pepys, "I 
visited our friends, including Koger Pepys and 
others, the first time that ever I rode in my 
own coach, which did make my heart rejoice 
and praise God, and pray him to bless it to me 
and continue it." 

"He would ride to heaven in his coach," 
interrupted Killigrew. 

" Indeed," continued Pepys, " it was a 
mighty pleasure to go alone with my poor wife 
in a coach of our own to a play, and made us 
appear mighty great folk, I think, in the world, at 
least, greater than ever I could, or my friends for 
me, have once expected; and I think greater 
than ever any of my family who ever yet lived 
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in my memory, bat my coasin Pepys in Salis> 
bury Court." 

This expression of Mr. Pepys' greatest happi- 
ness left a smile on the faces of the company. 
Mr. Evelyn, however, said there was something 
to redeem our opinion of mankind in such 
candour. '* And after all, our distinguished 
friend may not be more vain than the rest of us. 
He has attained wealth, and indeed renown, by 
his own exertions ; and has been candid in ex- 
pressing by words those very feehngs which 
others by words seek to conceal. To ride in 
his own carriage with the same dignity with 
which he could order it was an indication of his 
success." 

"And now," says Mr. Pepyn, "since my 
avowal seems to afford our comical friend Killi- 
grew so much amusement^ I will ask him what 
may have been his greatest pleasure in life ?" 

" The death of tallow dips before the splen- 
dours of wax tapers, which, fresh from my hand, 
banished the inferior lights as the rising sun 
the fading stars. That is my answer, sir," 
said the dramatist. 

" Since it jumps with the humour of the 
party to ascertain the happiest moment of the 
life of each of us," said Mr. Dryden, "and 
being, not a better, but an older soldier, I will 
venture to ask the erudite, accomplished, and 
affluent Mr. Evelyn to what event in his life he 
attaches the greatest pleasure ?" 
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The calm and measured reply was — 
*^ Since profane as well as sacred philosophers 
of all ages have decided that no man can really 
be pronomiced happy before his death, I can 
scarcely speak with confidence of any time when 
I estimated myself as perfectly happy. The 
Restoration fomid me in my own place : I had 
with reference to this world nothing to repent 
of, nothing to solicit, nothing to fear from the 
resentment of my king or his minister. I was 
not, therefore, always obliged to wink at such 
vices as my conscience called on me to condemn 
— ^I felt grateful to providence and was tolerably 
happy. I was cheerful at the retrospect, 
throng my own diary, embracing the time 
between the youth of Milton and the more 
advanced age of our celebrated friend here, Mr. 
Bryden, and his contemporaries, extending 
from the time of Charles L down to the present, 
with its most stirring events, taking in more 
than half a century. In this I still find a fond 
of amusement, and Uve over my own life again. 
I feel proud, but cannot be certain that I am 
really happy.*' 

'^ Is there no day in your long, useful, and 
peaceful life, sir," asked Mr. Si Aubyn, respect- 
fully, '^ which you can mark as the happiest of 
an the rest ?" 

'^ It was, sir, as far as happiness can fall to 
mortal, on that day when the completion of my 
great work, now in MS., crowned my labours ; 
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but which can scarcely be published during my 
life. I first called it Evae/Sela, but finally 
Sfyqa-Kela, entitled in English the * True Reli- 
gion.' Nothing could exceed my delight when 
I came down with full force upon what I believed 
to be the worst of all the heresies, that which 
iUogically arrogates to itself the title of Catholic. 
Comprehending the Papists, the Papalines, Anti- 
Christians, Image-worshippers, and Marians — I 
mean no offence to any present who may be of 
that erroneous persuasion — ^whose learning and 
piety, doubtless, will rescue them from the charge 
of superstition, which is brought so forcibly 
against the blind and misguided vulgar. But I 
was very happy when I refuted errors, which 
sooner or later must yield to truth. These 
(for courtesy we will say) Roman Catholics^ 
adore and worship images ; take away part of a 
moral and express commandment of the Table 
of the Decalogue, cutting the fragment into two 
to supply the number." 

St. Aubyn here exchanged significant looks 
with Dryden, but was silent. 

Evelyn then, having mentioned things too 
awfully sacred for our pages, went on to include 
under the worship of relics, St. Michael's sweat, 
when he fought with the Devil; a feather of 
Gabriel's wing; the parings of St. Edmund's 
nails. " I also showed," he said, " how they 
used enchantments, conjurations, exorcisms, 
crosses, lustrations, sufflations, rosaries, beads^ 
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chaplets, agnuses, scapulars, amulets, conse- 
crated pallia, censings, cursings — of salt, spittle^ 
oil, &c. &c., — christening of bells, sanctifying 
of candles, swords, children's clouts ; such as I 
believe were blessed by the Pope for our little 
Prince of Wales — swaddling bands, and what 
not. Repetitions, antic postures, cringes, shaved 
crowns, and a hundred other impertinences. 

"From the result of my reading I saw, and 
set forth, that from the year 378 to 1428 the 
true Catholic Church had been so miserably 
clouded, that few, very few could discover where 
she was, but in the grotts and crypts, such as 
the antelucani coetus : in a manner invisible, yet 
existing in some place or in some persons, nay, 
in whole countries ; as Berengarius and his dis- 
ciples, in the eleventh century, the Albigenses, 
the Vaudois, the poor men of Lyons, the 
Taborists in Bohemia, and others in the suc- 
ceeding century, and so on to Luther, down to 
our own days. 

" A century or more, thought I, may pass 
away before the seal which I place on this MS« 
will be broken, and the truths which it contains 
be disclosed. With a future age my heart may 
hold a holier communion. To the ' True Reli- 
gion ' the eyes of some after generation may be 
opened, to see that priests of all religions are the 
same. I thought thereon, and when I thought 
I was happy, most happy." 

"Pray, sir, which religion might be the 
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true religion in yonr estimation?'' eried 
Morton. 

'' The Ghnreh of England as by law estab- 
lished/' said the great man ot his age, withoot 
hesitation. 

''May we not rather/' asked Hongh, with 
blnshing diffidence, '' say ' The branch of the 
Holy Catholic Chnrch planted in these 
reahns?'" 

''Yon are, I think," said the other, "the 
nephew of a bold, good man who will donbtless 
be one of onr bishops yet ; yon are entitled to 
my best reply. The name, my yonng friend, 
with which yon, in common with abont one in 
ten thousand of her members, desire to distin- 
guish our most holy Chnrch is spnmed at this 
moment, particularly by the Church of England 
herself." 

" Yes," says Mr. St. Aubyn, in soft, silvery 
accents, accompanied by a sweet smile ; " the 
judgment of the indifferent world — ^the common 
sense of the nations — concurs so feu* in the 
decision of the Church of Bome." 

" I must admit," says Mr. Morton, who 
knew something of the English history, " that 
the title is given up by most Protestant writers, 
and is most unequivocally repudiated by your 
hero Laud, who, when no disguise or earthly 
interest could lend him words, said, ' I die in 
the Protestant faith as by law established." 

To entitle my work ' Catholic ' in the sense of 
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Christendom," said Evelyn, regretfully, " would 
be to give it a name which the world would 
deny, and which would rank me among the most 
silly of writers of the seventeenth century. And 
yet our Church is in fact Catholic, pure and 
primitive. ' Christianus mihi nomen, CathoKcus 
cognomen.* * The true Christian, the true Ca- 
tholic,' was the old answer ; but as for the term 
itseK, of which some so highly vaunt, it does not 
appear to me indispensable. Our profession 
of faith, however, is Catholic, and we are in 
the only true sense Catholic." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The hapless Dryden of a shameless age. — Whitehead, 

« 

"It is easy to take up a name," said Tom 
Duffiray, " and after all, what's in a name ? 
But it is not so easy to get it recognised by 
the world or by competent authority.*' 

" Just so," says Mr. St. Aubyn, in his own 
quiet way. 

** Any one of us," cried Killigrew, " may call 
himself John Dryden, * th^ glorious John.' " 

" Yes," said Dryden, drily, " till I, the real 
* glorious John,' denounce him, and prove him 
at best but a bad indtator. The question is, 
will the ancient monuments of England, her 
foundations, her traditions, her statutes, her 
universities, or the very last coronation service, 
though accommodated in a degree to a Pi'otes- 
tant church, establish your claim to the title ? 
Would any member of the ministry or the senate 
rise up and call the reformed Protestant church 
Catholic ; and, if he did so, would he be under- 
stood, or would not the Lord Chancellor in his 
place treat the idea as a fiction too absurd for 
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anything but ridicule ? To decide the matter, 
let us ask the first child of any religious per- 
suasion whom we may meet in the street, which 
is the way to the Catholic church ? I will 
concede the title to that edifice to which he 
directs us.'' 

Many sincere CathoUcs at. this period had 
been taught by necessity to consider their 
religion as a secret, and from motives of 
policy to say little or nothing in its defence when 
assailed, lest they should draw on themselves 
the dreadful suspicion of being members of the 
exploded, feared, and detested Church. When 
persecuted in one city they fled to another, and 
rarely provoked controversy or answered it, 
unless those who sought the crown of martyr- 
dom. In our day we may invariably observe 
this reluctance in the minds of the hereditary 
Catholics to encourage oral controversy. Con- 
version to the old faith, not the warfare of words 
is what they desire. Mr. St. Aubyn, therefore, 
who was a profound theologian and contro- 
versialist, sufifered Mr. Evelyn and others to 
express their opinions without serious opposi- 
tion. 

*' I am ignorant," says Pepys, ^' of church his- 
tory, and you know, have not very long cast off my 
Boundhead principles. But I think the men who 
set up the reformed reKgion for a church, in oppo- 
sition to Bome, proved themselves unequal to 
the execution of their grand design. She is like 
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one of our craft that will not answer to the helm, 
but loses part of her crew in every squall.*' 

'' The Church of the Beformation is full, not 
empty ; gathering from the right and from the 
left ; full of depipf Catholic doctrine, all holy and 
evangelical truth — Primitive, Apostolic, Catholic, 
Scriptural, Reformed, Evangelical — ^it has etimi- 
nated nothing but error." 

" Certainly, sir," said old Tom Du&ay, " the 
Established Church may doubtless be truly said 
to be at least as full as any other Church, of the 
good things enumerated by Mr. Evelyn* Con- 
cretely regarded, it may with equal truth be said 
to be fuU, not empty ; but the good things of 
which it is not empty but full, appear to partake 
rather of the nature of the good things of this 
world: bishops, deans and chapters, and a 
goodly company of rectors and vicars are fiill, 
and not empty, of the like good things with 
those which gladden the inner man of the mayor, 
the aldermen, and the officers of the royal estab- 
lishment. If, indeed, the superior parsons were 
as richly endowed with benevolence as they are 
with the glebe and tithes of the ancient super- 
stition or royal revenue, the deep Catholic doc- 
trine would be more apparent to the untutored 
mind." 

Evelyn rejoiiled, " Having proved all things, 
the Church holds fast that which is good, and 
that only." 

" Just so," roared KiUigrew. " The bishop 
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proves all things, and proves money to be that 
which is good. He accordingly holds it fast to 
a large amount, and leaves a goodly heritage to 
his children, and those of his household; thus pro- 
viding for them not like a heretic, but a Catholic 
Christian: leaving the back settlements and 
slums and rustic wilds to the inferior clergy. 
Gold is the earthy Deity to whom the princes of 
the establishment intrust their destinies. It is 
power — ^it is happiness — ^it will buy gratitude. 
What can a bishop bequeath to his children 
better than wealth ? How can he bind the lover 
and the loved with a stronger bond than a chain 

of gold r 

" Ay, more," said old Tom, with a demi-semi 
sneer cast at Dryden, ** Will not gold purchase 
even salvation from the Holy Church ?" 

Without any reference to these retorts, Mr. 
Evelyn ascribed all the evils of the Established 
Church to the assumption of the king, and to 
the supremacy which he asserted. 

'' Because the king asserts a divine right, and 
assumes the prerogative of the Pope," cried 
Evelyn, " against the interests of the Protestant 
Church." All present seemed to think such had 
been the transfer of power at the Beformation. 

But Morton, fearful of polemical discussion, 
sang out, " To the question !" 

'^ Before the gentleman usurps the authority 
of the chair to call us to order," said the former 
speaker, with warmth, '^ we would learn some- 
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thing of his ancestor, the Earl of Morton. Did 
he not assist in Bizzio's murder ; and brought 
with him the * maiden of Halifax ?' '* 

"Who was she?" asked Mr. Hough, in a 
whisper to Morton, 

** She was the beauty of her age," answered 
he, " and would clasp a fellow round the neck 
in a close embrace, and hold his head in her 
arms." 

Hough wondered at her audacity, when Mr. 
St. Aubyn explained that it was an axe, which 
came down Uke the sash of a window and 
chopped off the head. 

In the meanwhile, Morton had been explaining 
to Evelyn that his name, not his title, was 
Morton, and that his ancestor was not the regent 
of Scotland. " Far from that," said he, *^ I am 
of the family to which Dr. Nicholas Morton, 
ApostoUcal Penitentiary of Eome belonged, as 
I have before observed." 

" Since you derive your authority from the 
Holy See," says Evelyn, "we must submit to 
such a decision. ^ Eoma locuta est, causa finita 
est.'" 

Old Tom, who had been snoring some time, 
while Killigrew was helping himself copiously to 
the wine, started up, exclaiming wildly that the 
Hind had been hit too hard by the Panther, to 
which all were ready to show fair play. Then, 
as if transported back to youth, he recited, in 
measured accents^ a little impaired from loss of 
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voice and teeth, the following lines in defence of 
the panther — 

" Sure the noblest next the hind 
And fairest offspring of the spotted kind ; 
Oh ! could her inborn stains be washed away, 
She were too good to be a beast of prey — 

" to the wolves, bears, boars, foxes, and the 
rest of the inferior animals," said St. Aubyn, 
with an arch smHe. 

Dryden had recourse once more to his snuflF, 
which on this occasion he took in plentifully, 
then looked as if he wished to be in a position 
to relieve Evelyn from so much pleasantry, 
which that sedate man could not tolerate. 

But KiUigrew was again on his legs; and 
looking full in the face of old Tom, recited in 
his own droll way — 

" By long experience may Duffray, no doubt, 
Ensnare a gudgeon or sometimes a trout." 

Before he could say more, Mr. Morton, 
seconded by Mr. St. Aubyn, desired to learn 
Mr. Dryden's happiest day. 

" To realise our happiness it must be con- 
trasted with our unhappiness. When, seven 
years ago, I published the satire of 'Absalom 
and Ahitophel,' I j^as, you know, poet laureate 
of the King, Charles II. Then Ormond, Halifax, 
and Hyde, Earl of Rochester, were among my 
patrons, but Shadwell and Settle settled upon 
me like wasps. I was satisfied with my portraits 
of Shaftesbury and Monmouth. The dissolution 
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of the Oxford parliament, as paraphrased at the 
conclusion, gratified the . king ; bnt the ani- 
mosity of living characters and of existing 
factions, the issue of whose contentions, then in 
the womb of time, I painfully anticipated, made 
me unhappy." 

'^ When I condescended to notice the insects 
of Grrub-street, who buzzed about me, I was more 
unhappy. When I suffered myself to write ' The 
Spanish Friar, Dominic,' and should the theatre 
ever be my resource for support I shall be grieved 
to see this play acted on the stage, in the 
person of Father Dominic I satirised the religion 
for which I would lay down my life. The very 
thought makes me most unhappy. My trans- 
lation of Virgil tasked me heavfly, but I claimed 
the licence of a translator. At moments I hoped 
to excel the original of the noble ' ^neid,' and 
was therefore happy." 

Here Pepys broke in with a doubt whether 

Palinurus could have made his crew obey the 

order : 

** Tack to the larboard — and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard, sea, and land." 

** However this might be, were these words 
turned back into Latin," said the translator, ** I 
shrewdly suspect the best pilot in the British 
navy with this command in his mouth would be 
unintelligible." 

'•' Never mind, Mr.Dryden's ' -3Eneid ' will live 
for ever," observed Evelyn. 
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*^ I reflected the image of the original. * The 
Hind and Panther,' cruelly brought the whole 
house of faction upon me, headed by buzzing 
Buniet, who vented his political animosity upon 
* the papist Dryden' with attacks upon his 
translation of Varilla's * History of Heresies.' " 

** Such as Mr. Evelyn has given us ?" asked 
Morton, with a humourous roll of his eye. 

Dryden went on : ** The bishop assured me 
that ^ The Hind and Panther ' was the worst 
poem of the age ; but I did not believe the 
impartial divine, and all which he said convinced 
me that however I might try to soothe the 
panther, the animal was untameable. When 
I wrote the ^ Religio Laici,* I was sceptical 
about revealed religion, nor could I see any 
middle course between natural religion and the 
Church of Rome. My researches and inquiries 
brought me to the threshold of the House 
founded on the Eock of Ages. I began to see 
the necessity of some infallible judgment, which 
literally the great Head had promised to his 
church. I went further, Mid was happier ; nay, 
very happy." 

" You sawy Great John, the convenience of 
such authority," cried Evelyn, ** and desired it." 

*' Such an omniscient Church, we wish, indeed, 
'Twere worth both Testaments, cast in the Creed/' * 

" The wish was father of your faith," added 
the erudite journalist. 

q2 
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Taking no notice Dryden went on — " After 
many wanderings and doubts I feel at home in 
that old house which has survived every house 
under Heaven ; the destruction of which, if it be 
destroyed by the revelations of Evelyn's * True 
Beligion/ will be the destruction of Christianity 
itself. I am therefore happy, most happy ! " 

" Would," sighed Evelyn, "that our dear and 
valued friend could but come to the knowledge 
of the light ! Oh ! that the advisers of our 
misguided sovereign would convince him of the 
error of his ways and establish his throne in that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation, a great 
Protestant nation, whose religion is the Bible, 
whose strength is the Test ! To encourage 
popery," he added, with animation, "is trea- 
son." 

" That is very strong language," said Morton, 
looking stedfastly on Evelyn, whose irrevocable 
decision was recorded on his brow. 

" Not stronger," rejoined the author of the 
" True Religion," " than that of Usher, primate 
of all Ireland, who scripturally denounced from 
the altar and the pulpit any counsel to the king 
to tolerate Catholics. Yes, denounced it as a 
deadly sin, amid murmurs of applause. Accord- 
ing to Coke," continued he, " to cause the king 
to tolerate papists is treason." 

" But," said St. Aubyn, " even popery itself 
is not, I apprehend, treason in the fountain of 
power— the king himself." 
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" However this may be," said Evelyn, more 
cautiously, "it is the opinion of all the great 
statesmen with whom I have recency conversed, 
that the time has not yet arrived to associate 
religious with civil Kberty. We are stiU too 
near the Eeformation — ^the great change of the 
religious poUty of England. There is, perhaps, 
yet a lingering spirit of superstition hovering 
among the tombs and monuments of ancient 
days. The stream of time — the besom of 
destruction must first sweep away these vast 
monuments of the past on which are inscribed 
the false faith of our forefathers." 

" Still," cried Pepys, " it was the king's 
fortune and not his fault to be bom in a 
Protestant age and country. Every age has its 
peculiar enthusiasm. The excitement of the 
present hour has long been gaining strength. 
It arises, I think," said he, " out of modem 
notions of liberty. First of all, the unbridled 
torrent of religious controversy, which has 
carried us beyond the limits of the agitator's 
dream. To concede to each individual sepa- 
rately the choice of his reUgious or state policy, 
is to foster rebellion against legal supremacy. 
My former life," cries Pepys, " will rescue me 
from the imputation of popery, and yet, I have 
always believed that there must be a despotic 
power vested in the Church, — centred in the 
Pope or the king ; even this supremacy in the 
middle ages (' the darker, ' suggested Evelyn), 
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was far more useful than its assailants now 
admit. But for its decrees, sir/' said the quon- 
dam republican, " the very name of peace would 
not have been known in Europe." 

" Just so," said Morton, deKghted to have so 
much in favour of what his heart approved; 
" and mighty was the protection spread over the 
weak ; while monastic charity hourly ministered 
to poverty and suffering such voluntary relief as 
extorted poor-rates and legal enactments have 
never supplied." 

" At the same time," said Evelyn, who seemed 
startled almost out of his aristocratic serenity, "we 
must all allow that this vast authority was often 
directed to evil ; and that so far as it had been 
assumed by James, has gone some way to undo 
the great work of nearly two centuries." Then, 
as if he had said too much, he checked himself, 
saying, blandly, " But what human authority has 
not been abused ? And as you all well know, 
the Eoman Church was a human institution, 
growing out of human circumstances and human 
exigencies." 

" Such, for instance," hinted Morton, with a 
droll look and serious voice, *' as the marriage 
of Henry with Anne Boleyn." 

" Or," put in Dryden, very archly, " the mar- 
riage of some of the persecuted nuns with some 
of their liberators, the monks, such as Luther 
and others." 

Without heeding what might be considered an 
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irrelevant jest, Evelyn continued, " The moment 
the supremacy of Bome was no longer needed, 
that moment it was impugned. The intelligence 
of the age would not submit the mind to the 
tyranny of Bome. The authority was not re- 
quired, and it fell before the liberal faith which 
suits the present period. It is no longer suited 
to the people or the age." 

Dryden observed that, " The faith, like Him 
in whom it centred, was the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever." 

But the company took no note. 

" The great body of the English people,'* said 
Evelyn, "will never support the establishment 
of the Stuarts on that throne for which varied ex- 
perience has proved their house to be so unfitted." 

" I have long shared their fortunes and their 
patronage," said Pepys, " and I may say their 
reverses. For the exiled prince I felt the deepest 
sympathy ; but now^ as an expatriated monarch, 
cast upon the charity of France — ^for such I fear 
he will be, I pity him ; I mourn for him as one 
deprived of his just heritage. And, yet," added 
he, in a spirit of reconciliation, " I know not 
that a crown, like an estate, ought to be trans- 
mitted to a prodigal heir." 

" The monarch's faults and follies take a wider 
range, and involve the happiness of thousands," 
said Evelyn, " but, should James be restored to 
his heritage and his power, to him I will swear 
fealty." 
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" Oh ! " added Dryden, " William has waited 
for the tide of opinioiiy which he has lahoured to 
direct, and will ride into power, if it be over the 
dead body of his uncle/' cried he with poetic 
enthusiasm. '^ I cannot but see in poor James, 
distracted and demented as he is, the Lear of 
modem history — ^betrayed, delivered by his two 
most guilty" — but before he could complete the 
parallel in the play, or even finish his sentence, 
tumultuous sounds of mingled voices rent the 
air, and drew the party to the windows. Above 
the uproar might be heard one clear loud shout, 
as from one mouth, which reverberated along 
Gerrard-street, " The king ! — ^the king ! " 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

The heroic sonl, amidst its bliss and woe, 

Is never swell'd too high, nor sunk too low ; 

Stands like its origin above the skies, 

Ever the same great self, sedately wise ; 

Collected and prepared in every stage 

To scorn a courting world, or bear its rage.— HenZey. 

The passions of the people had suhsided. The 
raving of rebellion was fast sinking down into a 
sullen cakn. . Public confidence had been in 
some measure restored. Business was reviving, 
but was not generally resumed. Once more the 
shop windows here and there were glittering 
with their rich and wonted display of inviting 
goods. During the pleasant entertainment at 
Dryden's a proclamation made by the council, 
announcing the king's expected return to White- 
hall, had penetrated every lane and alley, and 
at the moment when Dryden's accommodation of 
King Lear to King James had conmienced, the 
cry had awakened the echoes of Gerrard Street. 
The tidings of their returning monarch, whom 
the multitude had but so recently rejected and 
reviled, now turned the tide which had been 
surging to and &o into one channel. It was 
setting in everywhere in favour of him now appa- 
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renUy in the ascendant. Every class was already 
impatient to welcome back again with the 
liveliest expressions of joy him whom they had 
but yesterday condemned. 

Ghroups of lads and lasses, with red ribbons 
flaunting from their breasts and button holes, in 
their best attire, were in raptures at the change, 
and the holiday and the parade which it delights 
the sight-seer to behold. The more aged of 
both sexes, if not more thoughtful, were more 
tardy, only issuing from their houses, and 
meeting at different points, some, to witness the 
spectacle, and some to fall in with the royal 
procession, which all desired, but knew not why- 
Such was the aspect of affairs when the sights 
and sounds in front of the house broke up the 
conversation of our party. 

Pepys declared, if there was ever an occasion 
when his new coach and its pomp could be 
called into requisition, that glorious occasion 
had now arrived. He left Dryden's with these 
words in his mouth and Evelyn on his arm. 
Morton and young Hough returned to their inn, 
and were soon mounted, and on their way to 
join the cavalcade. Dryden and St. Aubyn 
quietly and unostentatiously fell back upon the 
palace to wait the grand event, to note the 
revulsion of feeling in the populace, and to 
contemplate the practical result to which this 
afterthought of the Privy Council might lead. 
Old Tom Dufi&ay, supported by his comical 
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friend Killigrew, freely mingled with the pedes- 
trians and tnidged along on foot, to form a part 
and parcel of the undistinguished masses. To 
see and hear, not be heard or seen, was their 
object and their convenience. 

From Faversham, as we have seen, the 
fugitive monarch, acceding to the request of 
the noblemen who waited on him, and to the 
counsel of his friends, set out on his journey. 
At Sittingboume he was met by his guards and 
equipage, and joined by some of his adherents. 
He slept that night at Rochester, whence we 
omitted to state he dispatched Feversham with 
a letter to the Prince of Orange, inviting him 
to come to London for the purpose of an 
amicable treaty. The next day, December 16th, 
from Rochester James proceeded in royal guise 
to London. As he approached the city his 
progress i:esembled a triumphant procession. 
Greetings of affection and demonstrations of 
loyalty welcomed him at every step. A body of 
gentlemen, forming a volunteer guard of honour, 
preceded him, with their heads uncovered. 
Lnmense crowds at every point received him 
with acclamations. These manifestations, the 
spontaneous free-will offerings of sympathy, 
were more grateful, perhaps, to his Majesty's 
heart than a decisive victory on the battle field 
over the Dutch invader. 

Every art which cunning treachery could 
devise had been used to keep up and encourage 
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those incendiary cries, which set churches and 
mansions in flames, but in vain. History does 
not inform ns that the violence of a hired mob 
obstmcted the grand procession. There is, 
however, no subject, perhaps, on which con- 
temporaneous writers differ more materially 
than on the reception which awaited James 
through the city, and on his arrival at White- 
hall. That a vast crowd followed the grand 
procession into Southwark to meet and, to wel- 
come the king, we may believe. His passage 
over London bridge, then the only one across 
the Thames, was choked up by the crowd. 
Meanwhile, acclamations rose louder and still 
more loud. As he advanced under the gateway 
of the bridge, the royal standard was hoisted 
above it ; this was the signal for a royal salute 
from the Tower guns. 

The appearance of the King in. the royal 
carriage, drawn by eight snow-white horses, 
each attended by a groom, and surrounded by 
the yeomen of the guard, besides a guard oi 
honour bringing up the rear, caUed forth from 
the spectators the most enthusiastic exclama- 
tions of joy. One long, loud, heart-thrilling 
shout burst from the throng, and drowned a 
struggling screech of "No popery!" which 
could find no echo. A resistless torrent of 
enthusiasts, such as we have in our own day 
seen rushing on with the royal carriage, pressed 
on either side, waving their hats and deafening 
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the king with their tremendous huzzas. In 
this manner the procession forced its way 
towards the end of the bridge n^xt the city. 
Here a scene of confusion ensued, for the 
masses were so dense that all came to a dead 
lock. 

For a moment the king in some alarm 
aroused himself, and signed to Strickland, who 
rode up close to the left window, as 'Brian did 
to the opposite, warding off the thickest of the 
masses from the king's immediate presence by 
sundry well-timed kicks and plunges, merely 
accidental of course, but peculiar to the horses 
of the Life Guards. 

" Tell the commander-in-chief that I desire a 
word with him instantly," said the king. 

Clare perceiving, with the instinctive quick- 
ness of his country, the feelings of his Majesty 
and the real state of the case, bent gracefully 
and uncovered, deeply bowing, until his obei- 
sance brought his head close to that of his royal 
master, and said with a rich brogue, but a really 
soft, soothing voice — 

" May it please your Majesty, Lord Fever- 
sham has not yet rejoined the guards ; but, my 
liege, sure it's your Majesty that's safe and 
supreme in the hearts of your people. Com- 
mand us, my liege, your royal self in person, 
and we will make a sham charge and scatter the 
crowd like leaves in autumn." 

" Curb your zeal, young man," cried the 
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king; '' nothing can be effected till Lord 
Feversham resumes his place at the head of the 
main body." , 

** But," observed Strickland, "I see a com- 
pany of horse coming in this direction at fall 
speed from Cheapside, an escort of honour or 
some special commissioner." 

"It is Lord Feversham with a guard of 
honour from the Prince," cried James. " We 
must halt by word of command, not of this rude 
necessity." 

" That were death to the populace," said 
Hales, who was seated beside the King ; '^ for 
in such a case many who are on foot must be 
trampled to death in the pressure behind." 

The royal grooms were therefore ordered to 
make the best way they could gently and perse- 
veringly. They all had not cleared the bridge 
when the horsemen met the royal party. They 
escorted, however, not Feversham, but, to the 
king's unutterable horror, Zulestein, from whom 
they learnt the news of Lord Feversham's 
arrest at Windsor Castle, which the Prince now 
occupied. 

Every gleam of hope was extinguished in the 
troubled mind of the king — his worst fears were 
realised. But the measure of his afflictions was 
not full, till Zulestein on the spot presented him 
with a letter, of which he was the bearer, from 
William, requesting his uncle, whom it had 
been intended to reach at Bochester, not to 
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advance nearer the capital than that place. 
While James was reading the letter, and giving 
an audience to the unwelcome messenger of 
evil, the yellow light, or rather gloom, even 
then peculiar to London, was already borrowing 
a darker shade from the approach of evening ; 
through this, to the west, another scene pre- 
sented itself, more lively, and to many more 
striking. 

The assembled multitudes in London, who 
are easily brought together by some tragic or 
comic prodigious attraction of any sort, are 
always greedy to feed their curiosity and fill up 
the interval of suspense by the entertainment of 
an interlude, an episode, a bye-play, or diversion 
— whether it is a king to be beheaded on the 
scaffold or to be restored to the throne, a 
common crimiiial to be hanged or to be gib- 
betted. And such a diversion at this stage of 
the royal progress soothed their impetuosity and 
gratified their tastes. It was over such a scene 
as this that the eyes of grave and loyal subjects 
now wandered ; and it seemed to afford greater 
attraction than all the rest, especially to the 
two young guardsmen, Strickland and Clare. 

The actors in this scene were about fifty paces 
on the city side of the bridge, apparently making 
for Whitehall, in advance of the royal cortege. 
Li the midst of the throng appeared two human 
figures, richly attired, and splendidly mounted 
on two horses gaily caparisoned, which raised 
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their riders above the multitude that surrounded 
them. One of these was a lady in a green riding 
habit, and wearing a most becoming hat, sur- 
mounted with a feather; from beneath this a 
profusion of glossy auburn hair escaped in rich 
natural curls. The other was a young gallant, 
in the height of the fashion of the day, un- 
attended by his servant, whom intervening 
masses had probably cut off from his master. 
The groom in attendance on the lady was about 
eighty paces behind her on a lofty steed, and 
evidently addressing a knot of attentive hearers, 
who increased every moment, and seemed en- 
chanted with his discourse. Among the crowd 
Comet Clare caught a sight of his Oxford 
friend, Mr. Hough, riding beside Mr. Morton, 
but impeded by the motley group around the 
servant ; Clare relieved by another officer, has- 
tened towards him, greeting him most cordially, 
but with difficulty keeping down a laugh, which 
was breaking forth in spite of his efforts. 

On a platform erected just beyond the bridge, 
away from the thoroughfare, were many spec- 
tators looking down, now upon the grand sight 
on the bridge, and now on the sea of heads and 
upturned faces below. In front stood an old 
' man bowed down rather by years than care, 
judging from his merry face, leaning on a young 
and more comical, but not a more jovial fellow ; 
they seemed unconscious of everything and every 
body but the subject of their mirth. The wit 
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and fun of the senior seemed as fresh and spark- 
ling as his shabby-genteel black-brown coat was 
bare and thread- worn. 

" Fire and faggots ! what have we got here ?" 
cried the younger. 

" An appendage of aristocracy/' answered the 
elder. 

" Here's proper gear to entertain a king," 
said the younger ; and there was something so 
theatrical and attractive in his gesture and voice, 
that they caught the notice of Hough, who im- 
mediately recognised Killigrew. 

" See, the lady avoids him, and like a pageant 
queen motions him away." The tone and accents 
of the words reminded Hough and Morton of old 
Tom Duflfray, and sure enough there he was in 
aU his glory. 

** But hark to the noble lady on horseback," 
observed Morton quietly to Hough. 

They heard distinctly the words, *'Away! — 
leave me ! — go ! approach me on your proper 
peril !" There was a strange tone and defiant 
manner of rebuff, which seemed intended for the 
ears of the bystanders, and which, if heard by him 
whom they warned, were not heeded. 

" My dear girl, I have waited for you long. I 
have watched your movements night and day ; 
sought you everywhere, and followed you all the 
way from Bochester, where I hoped to find yon 
last night. But, my dear, we are at home here 
in London, and unobserved in the crowd, I 
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have found you at last, and I cannot leave you 
till you say you will be mine — ^my sweet, sweet 
Mary ! Providence has brought us together !" 
He raised his voice, forgetful, in his passionate 
admiration, of those within hearing, " Come, 
come to my bower. Take wealth, rank and 
power." 

. With a motion of the rein and whip she made 
her well-trained steed bound away from him, 
making what is called a semivolt, and clearing a 
space between them ; but still he persisted with 
no faint heart. 

** Listen to me, fair lady ; but why do you 
shrink from mv touch ?" 

*' Because," said she, coldly, contemptuously, 
and with a withering look of loathing, " it would 
profane a woman." 

Morton, who was a noble minded gentleman, 
was disposed to interfere; but Clare cried: 
*' No, sir, by no means, the procession will 
move on directly ; there is no time," and rode 
back to his place in the king's escort, passing 
by Strickland, with whom he exchanged a word. 

Many were the soft things which the gay 
gallant said to the lady that could not be heard 
by any but herself ; but at times the eloquence 
of his disinterested affection passed all bounds, 
and his exclamations were heard by all around. 

** I love you, dear lady, more than honour, 
fortune, life, Heaven ; on my salvation I do." 

The lady made no sign, but a look of scorn 
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mingled with horror, overspread her features. 
To mark her feelings she pulled a veil over her 
face to screen her from the intruder's gaze. 

The passionate cast of his countenance gave 
way to a cold, stony, stem expression of resent- 
ment ; and muttering something like vengeance, 
he hit his lip, and tried to look as if ^ he never 
told his love.' 

All remarked the angry spot upon his cheek. 
"I am ready to die for you!" he exclaimed. 
She turned her head from him, and looking at 
the gentlemen, raised her voice for their ears, 
not for her suitor's, and retorted, '* It were hotter 
to live and serve your country like your nohle 
father, my Lord, than to persecute a damsel who 
has nothing to give you in return for your 
devotion hut scorn." 

'* How proudly she tosses her head aloft; with 
what state she carries herself; and yet," cried 
Killigrew, "her voice is as sweet as syrup." 

*' Eather," rejoined old Tom, " as soft as a 
zephyr." 

Her lordly admirer, like some other persons 
who rank high in their own opinion, would brook 
no refusal, and affected more gaiety than he 
really felt. Overwhelmed and confounded with 
the variety and contrasts of character, and the 
conflicting attributes which the damsel seemed 
to include in her person and demeanour, it 
appeared to Morton and Hough, whose active 
duties in the procession left them but little time 
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for reflection, and less for any observation which 
even for a moment took them from his Majesty, 
that had the attachment of the lover been as 
pare as it seemed desperate, he might have 
made the discovery which they made, and, 
perhaps, our readers may already have made, 
that the face and form before him, thoagh 
pretty enongh for any girl, were different from 
those of her whom he professed to adore. Of 
her voice she gave him less opportmiity of 
judging ; her veil, too, on his nearer approach 
had possibly concealed her comitenance from his 
too eager gaze. Anger and mortification 
smarted him more bitterly than any wound 
which he had ever received, and there is a tradi- 
tion that he received many in single combat. 

But how could he be mistaken in the fair 
equestrian? Had he not seen her often, and 
within a few hours the preceding day, and in 
various places ? Her habit, her jennet, the 
precise livery of her father's house, all declared 
that he could not possibly be mistaken. 

"No, no," says the confident gallant; "I 
could swear to that rich cluster of ringlets 
which escapes from under thy hat, sweetheart." 

She still kept aloof, and said, — 

"Speak to me no more, my lord; for your 
own sake go, for our conversation is evidently 
attracting more notice than will be gratifying to 
your lordship. Look, my man is drawing near, 
and the crowd, who is hanging on his words.'* 
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" Since, then, my fairest, dearest, you will 
not listen to me,'' said the gallant, '^ in this 
wilderness of the multitude, let me follow you to 
some sequestered spot. What care we for the 
king ! You are the queen supremely enthroned 
in my heart ! " He put spurs to his horse, and 
was instantly by her side. "Nay, nay, by my 
faith, my pretty papist, we must not part thus. 
I am indeed converted to your creed — one we 
are in faith and love. Oh, Mary !— believe me 
true gospel light never beamed with a lovelier 
lustre from Anne Boleyn's eyes than from those 
heavenly but disdainful orbs of thine, fair girl, 
on which I love to gaze, and could gaze for 
ever." 

He was peering almost under the maiden's 
hat, with his head close to hers. Indeed his own 
ambrosial locks presumed to mingle a raven 
tress with a fair auburn curl. 

" By heaven ! " cried Killigrew, at the very 
top of his most lyrical voice, and in an ecstasy 
of comedy which shook the very platform with a 
roar of laughter ; " Nelly herself could not have 
done it better ! " 

Before this tumultuous outburst of laughter 
had subsided, a grand carriage-and-four rolled 
majestically from the city side towards the 
bridge, preceded by outriders in splendid liveries 
and displaying all but royal magnificence. Less 
like a gilded caravan it was than the moving, 
or rather, just now, stopping mansion of his 
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majesty, and certainly more gorgeous, bnt less 
tawdry than the gingerbread concern of the 
Lord Mayor. " Make way for the Secretary 
of the Admiralty!" cried several shipbuilders 
and tradesmen ; but nothing less than a broad* 
side could have moved the dense masses, who 
seemed so edified by the little duet which we 
have vainly attempted to describe. 

Through the open window of the coach 
appeared the dignified head and broad shoulders 
of a gentleman, who, notwithstanding his aristo- 
cratic gravity, was by no means indifferent to 
the beauty of the fair sex. He seemed 
astonished at the sight of an elegant lady 
hedged in by such a motley assembly, and was 
curiously penetrating every avenue of vision for 
some clue to this riddle, when, as if startled out 
of courtly and august propriety, he most involun- 
tarily exclaimed — 

"As I live, it is Spenser! What will his 
poor, dear mother say?" And Evelyn, for he 
it was, shrunk back from the vulgar fray, which 
he had so painfully witnessed. 

" The Devil !" cried the old play- writer on the 
stage ; " Nelly is a child to her." 

Killigrew, seeing the secretary's carriage, 
screamed out from his stage most theatrically, 
80 as to be heard by all around, " Pepys, what 
think you of that ? She is the very image of 
her you wot of. I have seen her in the circus 
and on the stage but she is not fit to hold one 
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of my wax candles to the lady who is figuring 
before us." 

Pepys, only less proud of the company of 
Evelyn than of the coach which conveyed them 
both, laughed violently, but made no reply. 
Evelyn, who felt as much degraded by his posi- 
tion in the rabble as he was convenienced by the 
coach, fell back out of sight, deeply afflicted at 
the plight of the son of his dear friend Lady 
Sunderland. 

For the interests of truth, we must acknow- 
ledge that Pepys, who had an hereditary taste 
for a fashionable cut of male or female attire, 
was more deeply delighted with the well-dressed 
horseman and lady rider, and the convulsive 
mirth which they excited, than he cared to con- 
fess to his grave and correct companion. 

Pepys himself, bom and bred a Londoner, 
with all th^ peculiar acuteness and address, and 
even audacity belonging to an experienced citizen, 
felt equally at home in a public crowd and in a 
private circle, thoroughly enjoyed this diversion ; 
nor was he, or indeed any of the company who 
had partaken of the hospitality of Dryden, less 
jovially inclined to public mirth than to stem 
loyalty. 

The cause of the tremendous explosion of 
laughter which has tempted us into this digres- 
sion, was apparent to the eye and ear of 
Pepys. Scarcely had the noble proselyte made 
that most blasphemous allusion to the conver- 
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sdon of Henry ViJLL., who certainly was not 
less sincere than his lordship, who had brought 
to aid his love Anne Boleyn's eyes, and men- 
tioned his own, in which the fair rider's soul, 
he said, " was imaged,'' when, availing herself 
of the opportunity, the graceftd horsewoman with 
inimitable dexterity and precision, slashed her 
whip across his lordship's eyes, through which 
flashed fii'e, and at the same time conviction. 
Those eyes, which but a moment ago had been 
impressed with the lady's beauty, were now in 
an instant filled with tears that streamed down 
his noble cheeks. 

"If," said the fair equestrian, "you have 
abandoned the Protestant faith, for the sake of a 
girl of whom you have for the first time received 
a most indelible impression, you are a traitor to 
your religion. You are merely bribed by the 
hope of a woman's fortune, not her heart. You 
are a coward, aspiring to knighthood and a noble 
name — ^you disgrace both." 

The nobleman drew his hat over his brow. 
He really endured the terrible chastisement like 
a hero ; merely saying in a stifled voice, " Your 
big, bullying words, lady, are unbecoming your 
usual gentle bearing. I would that you were a 
man for one moment," said the afflicted culprit ; 
" then. Mistress Mary, by all the saints and 
images you ever worship, the ofiensive words 
you uttered were your last. Who ever dared to 
call me coward?" And endeavouring as a 
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matter of honour, to possess himself of that 
hand which inflicted the blow — ^whether to kiss 
it or to squeeze it in a close embrace, tradition 
declareth not. 

The damsel, still inexorable to his endear- 
ments, sang in sweet and monotonous accents : 

" And now from these same eyeballs, blind with rage, 
Wash out those tears and thus thy griefs assuage." 

And with this touching admonition, quicker 
than lightning her well-directed whip came 
down upon the knuckles of his left hand. 

** Well done, lady in green !" broke in some 
voices. 

The reins fell from the peer's grasp, and the 
liberated animal he had so long held back made 
one frantic dash into the heart of the people — 
rushing against the fair defender with a shock 
which nearly brought both horses to the ground, 
and shook the hat and feather from her head. 
An indignant yell, almost like the mingled 
voices arising from a menagerie of wild beasts, 
burst forth from those around him, with cries of 
" Too bad ! too bad ! " 

The lady's servant was by her side in a 
moment, respectfully presenting her with her 
fallen hat, so that the vast multitude could see 
the feather waving. 

" The cowardly varmint has hit the lady," 
cried many voices. " He has hit the girl with 
his whip and knocked her hat off," cried one. 
" May I never shoot a papist," cried another, 
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'^ if I don't lick your lordship before the day is 
much older." 

Eyeljiiy whose object was not to embroil 
himself with the people felt mnch, but said little, 
simply remarking to Pep^s, that he was certain 
the nobleman had not assanlted the woman on 
horseback, whose Tiolence exceeded anything he 
had ever seen in snch a lady-like looking 
person. 

"Let us drive on, Pepys," says he; "the 
procession is in motion." 

" What a devil of a hurry you are in ! " cried 
Pepys impatiently, forgetting the virtuous dig- 
nity of his companion. 

" I don't see what right that big carriage and 
those fine tall fellows have to push us out of our 
places/' says a sturdy pugilist. 

" We must pass, in the king's name," said 
Evelyn, sternly; but no breach in the rampart 
of humanity could be effected. 

" Non possumus," was Pepys' only reply. 

That no gentleman would have struck the 
girl was the opinion of one and all. 

"Well done, Bill," cried fifty voices, as a 
fellow with a bludgeon aimed a blow at the 
nobleman, whose horse seemed possessed by a 
demon, so furiously did he scare all before 
him. His master, however, displayed more 
than his usual discretion; and though the cry 
of vengeance had been taken up successively 
by the assailants, he was soon out of the reach 
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of the threatened blows, and the mob oratory, 
which sent a volley of oaths after him, urging 
each spectator to pitch into him. 

" Have at him ! Down with the noble ruffian !" 
'^ He has been chastised enough," said a man 
who could not get near him, '' let him pass.' 
" He is only gone down to the river to wash 
the tears out of his eyes," said another. 

"But not the cut of the whip," screamed a 
fishwoman, who was in ecstacies at the vie- 
tory of her sex. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

O perOou mootlia 
That bear in them one and the self-flame tongaa 
Either of eondemnation or approof I 
Bidding the hiw make enrtsy to their will — 
Hooking both right and wrong to th' appetite. 
To follow as it draws tSkaketpeare. 

All the little affair, recorded in the last chapter, 
lasted perhaps ahont ten minutes ; hnt before the 
enchanted, surprised, and excited crowd could 
pursue the entertainment any further, from 
the side of the crowd next the bridge, in a 
voice of authority and command was heard, 
" Make room for the King and his guards ! 
Boom for his most gracious Majesty ! " 

And prancing through the midst of the 
people, was O'Brian, in his own element of 
action. It so chanced that he rode against 
Hough and Morton, and utterly astounded 
them by the inexplicable expression of sly 
drollery on his countenance. " Ah ! Hough, my 
dear fellow, I hope I haven't hurt you." Then 
looking at Morton, said with a low bow, '* I beg 
your pardon, sir ;" then hastily shaking Hough's 
hand, said in his ear, *' That girl is a man ; but 
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jast watch how I will scatter the ruffians of the 
rabble," and off he went into the heart of the 
crowd. 

Strickland's object was to conciliate, to smile 
the people into good humour, and to use only 
gentle violence: each officer in his own way 
with his respective followers soon cleared the 
thoroughfare, so that the dense masses were 
speedily divided into two parts, and stood like a 
living wall at each side of the widening passage, 
or fell back into every outlet that would receive 
the overflowing of the multitude. Nothing more 
was seen or heard of the lady or her aggressive 
and defeated lover. 

Having at length emerged from the bridge, 
the procession fell into regular order. Five 
hundred yeomen rode bareheaded in the van, 
followed by the aldermen in their state robes on 
horseback, while two heralds in ancient armour, 
and a band of trumpeters mounted on stout 
horses preceded the lord mayor, sheriffs, and 
their officers : next to these followed a troop of 
horse guards, then came the members of the 
council arrayed in court dresses, on large horses 
gorgeously caparisoned. The guard of honour 
resumed its position, and closing brought up the 
rear. Flags were streaming from the windows ; 
ladies showered down laurel wreaths studded 
with flowers. The advancing tide of loyalists 
rushed on in a resistless torrent, until arrested 
in its course at Temple Bar. As the procession 
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came on the barricade flew open, and they passed 
throng it ; wlifle depatations from the rich and 
yarions City companies joined the procession, 
which after some dehiy resumed its conrse, 
amidst the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, 
and the acclamations of the people. 

Bat the king's spirits had not reriyed from the 
shock of the miexpected and arbitrary message 
which greeted his return to his own metropolis. 
Indeed, the officers and loyal friends who imme- 
diately smroonded their kingly master began to 
participate in the apprehension which distorbed 
the royal mind. The huzzas of to-day might 
giye place to the execrations of to-morrow. 

The Strand at this time was less crowded 
with buildings than it is now. Stately mansions 
of the nobiUty, with gardens behind them sloping 
down to the Thames, and stairs for the purpose 
of stepping into the boats, occupied the chief 
part of the river side. To the titles of the owners 
of these mansions some of the streets leading 
from the Strand to the Thames still owe their 
names. 

It was along this course which now forms the 
regular street, unitiDg the Court end of the town 
with the city of Loudon, that the progress of the 
king was most imposing. He next passed 
Charing-cross, which on this grand occasion was 
indeed the artery through which poured the fall 
tide of London population that swelled the pro- 
cession. 
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At last Whitehall received once more its 
royal hereditary owner and his immediate 
friends and officers of the household. Passing 
through the chief noble gateway, they entered 
the spacious precincts of the palace. A hundred 
guns thundered the salute which greeted his 
return, and the royal standard was unfolded and 
proclaimed the welcome tidings. 

While the lord-chamberlain and officers of 
state in their royal costumes are falling on their 
knees and raising their monarch's extended 
hand to their Ups, doing him a thousand 
honours, which it would take a volume to 
describe, we cannot but send our thoughts to 
one whom we have met before, and who had but 
a glimpse of the procession, in which there was 
an unattached spectator very dear to her heart. 

A window in one of those mansions to which 
we have alluded, on the south side of the open 
road called the Strand, commanded a view of 
the whole scene of the royal procession, and at 
that window a lady had been seated for hours. 

During the preceding night the retrospect of 
the recent events and the anticipation of the day 
which we here commemorate had chased sleep 
from the eyes of Lily PendereL With the 
sanction of her uncle Morton and her guardian, 
Mr. St. Aubyn, and under the personal protec- 
tion of the latter, she had taken a step on which 
she had long resolved, but from which she had 
as often withdrawn. 
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The exaggerated aecomits of the assanh on 
Lady Place, of the part which she, as a passire 
object of attraction, hore in the affair, and the 
whole of the information that Mr. Faircloth 
conreyed the next morning to his master. Lord 
Lovelace, had incnrred the hitter resentment of 
her noble host, and threatened her with all 
those calamities from which she saw no escape 
short of her instant departure from the scene of 
her annoyance and the sphere of her senior guar- 
dian's influence. Accident had apprised her of 
deep designs against her person and her fortune. 
With Mr. St. Aubyn, therefore, she had re- 
paired to London to consult with him and her 
uncle on her future destination. 

That over-mastering energy of urgent exertion 
which carries woman through every emergency 
had now no more stimulus for Lily and therefore 
died. Her indignation, too, which urged her to 
action was passing away, so that a sense of 
solitude and desolation came over her spirit. 
During the short unavoidable absence of her 
two friends, she more especially felt the loneli- 
ness of her situation, and sighed for the 
presence of a third, dearer than either, of 
whom she had only caught one slight glimpse 
as the procession passed by. And the pain- 
ful but necessary results of the resolution 
which she had put into practice, made her un- 
happy, before the peaceful effects of her inde- 
pendent position could be experienced. Many 
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of the vicissitudes of her life had been so crowded 
into a few days, that they had almost over- 
whelmed her. Her sorrow was indeed great, for 
it was unmixed with selfishness. Her grief was 
for others — for the king, for her uncle, for St. 
Aubyn, and even for Lord Lovelace, who at that 
very moment was taking steps to make her a 
ward under the crown of William, who she 
believed would soon openly usurp the throne. 
Nor through all the conflict of her emotions did 
there mingle a single thought of the ruin which 
the Bevolution might bring upon herself. That 
dull heaviness which denies the relief of tears, 
depressed her naturally joyous, nay, buoyant 
spirits. She had just gazed on all that pomp 
and royal display which at a happier hour would 
have fiUed her fancy with pleasant prophecies, 
but from which she now drew only sad images. 
For a moment her life seemed aimless, she had 
no real object. Without her mind's consent, her 
thoughts turned fondly to the interest of a dream : 
the dream of love. But that had ended ere it 
had well begun. To her the world and all its 
pomps, London and its joyous pageant, with 
the countless multitude which passed so near 
her, seemed but a desert, and the most lonely 
waste of the great wildemess. One only, lately, 
truly loved, yet forbidden to share her heart 
caught her eye, exchanged with her fond looks, 
and was then swept away in the inevitable tide 
which bore him from her. 

VOL. II. B 
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In all that passing crowd, was there, she 
asked herself, one single heart, that loYed 
her alone ; then she wished that she did not 
love or care for one. 

Thus she sat in meditation, endeaYonring to 
drive from her memory and her heart, the being 
of only a few days' acquaintance; and whom 
her faith, her own firm purpose, and circum- 
stances separated from her destiny for ever. 
Her reverie had been but too long unbroken ; 
for her maid Di, whom she had brought with 
her, enjoyed the scene so much, and, at least in 
imagination, so fondly exchanged a sign of re* 
cognition with Hubert, who seemed to her the 
handsomest fellow in the procession, that she 
was long before she interrupted her lady's train 
of thought. She came at length, as she said« 
to take her mistress's orders, but really to talk 
of the grandeur of the sight, and to see what 
effect the whole thing had on Miss Penderel's 
spirits. She hoped, she said, her mistress had 
enjoyed a good view. 

** It was mighty fine," says she, " sublime 
like." 

But a sorrowful look, was the lady's only 
reply. 

**What makes you so uneasy?" asked Di. 
** You are now as free as a bird — as rich as 
a queen — and your own mistress." 

*' Were I even all you mention, Diana, I 
should not be happy," answered Lily; "but 
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you cannot understand that. I hope you never 
may understand it as I do, my good girl." 

" Oh, lord ! my goodness, ma'am !" said the 
faithful Di; " what's the good in taking on so 
about anything ? It will all come right at last : 
mark my words!" 

" God grant it ! " answered Lily. " But go, 
my good girl, and let Mrs. Warner know that I 
expect Mr. Morton and her nephew, Mr. St. 
Aubyn, here this evening, or to-morrow early ! " 
Mrs. Warner was the lady of the mansion, 
and to her care Mr. St. Aubyn had committed 
his ward for the night. 

The girl hastened to obey, and soon returned, 
and brought to her mistress a letter, which had 
just come to the hand of the venerable hostess 
from Mr. St. Aubyn. Lily eagerly opened it, 
looked over it, and said, " They will be here 
to-night. I will go and join Mrs. Warner 
below." 

The old lady happened to be a Catholic, and 
therefore talked freely of the religious affairs of 
the nation to her young guest, whose appre- 
hensions she tenderly endeavoured to relieve. 
The time passed away more agreeably and 
lightly ^han Lily had expected. 

There was much which she longed to say to 
some lady in whom she could confide. Madam 
Warner was of all others the very person with 
whom she was at home. That venerable lady 
sympathized with her feelings and treated her 

s 2 
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like her own grandchild. Snch an evening of 
calm conyersation she had not known for years 
— ^indeed, she could scarcely ever rememher 
one. 

The thickening shades of a December evening 
in London were now gathering over the Strand, 
and while the kind lady of the good old time 
cheered the fair stranger with her anecdotes of 
Worcester and all the associations of the Boyal 
Oak, the forbidden object of Lily Penderel's 
interest had retired from the royal splendours of 
the crowded court, with Morton, Diyden, St. 
Aubyn, and Evelyn, to the sanctuary of qjoiet- 
ness and repose which the picture-gallery 
in the Palace of Whitehall afforded. 

This noble apartment was originally con- 
structed for Prince Henry, eldest son of James 
L, by Inigo Jones, and completed under the 
auspices of the prince's brother, Charles I. The 
picture gallery of Whitehall was situated about 
the middle of the palace, running across from. 
the Thames towards the banqueting house and 
fronting to the west the privy gardens. 

It was resolved by the Parliament, during the 
civil war in 1645, that *' all such pictures and 
statues at Whitehall as were without any. super- 
stition should be forthwith sold for the benefit 
of Ireland and the north, and all such pictures 
there as have representations of the second 
person in the Trinity or of the Virgin Mary 
should be forthwith burnt." 
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On his accession to the Protectorate, Crom- 
well re-purchased and restored many of those 
pictures. The collection at the date of our 
story had been enriched by choice gems, added 
by the genius of Lely and Kneller, and ranked 
among the first picture-galleries of Europe. 

Here and there a lamp was already reyealing 
the wondrous works of some great master, but 
the gallery as a whole was obscured in twilight 
gloom. The ranges of statues delighted Hough 
and transported him back to Athens and Rome. 
Among the pictures, too, there were a few that 
rivetted his classic attention. One a picture of 
Queen Dido's death. The unfortunate queen 
resting on a pile of wood, with a sword piercing 
through her body, looked upwards in agony. 
£neas had left her: — the barque in the distance 
was about to leave the shore. Dido's act of 
self-destruction was a striking subject for a 
picture. The expression of her beautiful face 
was triumphant in agony. As a school-boy of 
the present day would describe it — 

When she found iBneas would not come, 
She wept in silence, and was Di, do, dum ! 

Above one of the fire-places was a curious 
picture by Peter Lely of Dorothea Sidney, cele- 
brated as we have before mentioned by Waller, 
as Sacharissa. This was the pecuUar attrac- 
tion for Evelyn, who in her, read, no doubt, 
the history of her great son, and admired her 
for the sake of her extraordinary beauty. Then, 
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as if in a monologae, he sighed, "How un- 
worthy snch a grandame, is that spendthrift, 
silly Spenser ! " Then turning to Pepys, who 
was admiring the portraits of the most cele- 
brated beanties of Charles 11., he asked him 
whether Smiderland had left the comitry, and 
whether he was aware of his eldest son's ex- 
ploits. 

Pepys said he believed that Snnderland was 
in Holland, and too much concerned for his 
own future interests, to think much about his 
son. Dryden, who had just entered from an 
adjoining cabinet, with St. Aubyn, reminded 
the party of Barillon's report of Sunderland 
and his profligate son : — " Cela est regard^ 
comme nne chose concert^e entre milord 
Sonderland et Ini, ce qu'il y a de certarne c'est, 
qu'il profitera aupr^s du roi, son maitre de 
conversion de son fils." 

Evelyn remarked that such an enlightened 
statesman could not be sincere in submitting 
his great intellect to the tyranny of Bome. St. 
Aubyn mildly concurred with Barillon, and 
feared that the conversion of the son was not 
suggested by holier motives than those which 
influenced the father. 

Whereupon Evelyn declared that Sunderland 
did not dance in a net, and that he would soon 
return to the church of his baptism, using 
the same arguments as any high church Pro- 
testant of the present day would urge. 
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"Those," cried he, ''who are lured away 
from their father's church by the boasted profes- 
sion that they will thus leave discord for unity, 
are the victims of the shallowest imposture. 
The differences which distract the English 
church are the mere differences of the mind of 
man, and must exist wherever free thought is 
not stamped to death by the foot of arrogant 
assumption. The policy of Kome may cover 
these differences under the cloak of authority, 
and throw around them such a halo of devotion, 
that they are lost in the cloud of sacred incense ; 
but they are present beneath the veil, and woe 
to him who stumbles into the folds of that mist. 
He who quits the liberty of the English Com- 
munion for that rest which his weary spirit 
seeks, unless he can stoop to the supremacy of 
impostors requiring him to believe with equal 
fiedth the lying legends of saints, and the miracles 
of our Lord, will be miserably deceived. He 
shelters himself from the wind, and is tossed 
about by the whirlwind ; or, in the words of the 
prophet, ' it will be to him as if a man did flee 
from a lion and a bear met him ; or he went 
into the house, and leaned his head against the 
wall, and a serpent bit him.' " 

" Or rather," said St. Aubyn, looking archly 
at Dryden, " as if running away from the panther 
a man should be met by the hind." 

Evelyn, taking the allusion to Dryden's poem 
as a challenge, was just about to launch forth 
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came on the barricade flew open, and they passed 
through it ; while deputations from the rich and 
various City companies joined the procession, 
which after some delay resumed its course, 
amidst the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, 
and the acclamations of the people. 

But the king's spirits had not revived from the 
shock of the unexpect.ed and arbitrary message 
which greeted his return to his own metropolis. 
Indeed, the officers and loyal friends who imme- 
diately surrounded their kingly master began to 
participate in the apprehension which disturbed 
the royal mind. The huzzas of to-day might 
give place to the execrations of to-morrow. 

The Strand at this time was less crowded 
with buildings than it is now. Stately mansions 
of the nobility, with gardens behind them sloping 
down to the Thames, and stairs for the purpose 
of stepping into the boats, occupied the chief 
part of the river side. To the titles of the o'v^niers 
of these mansions some of the streets leading 
from the Strand to the Thames still owe their 
names. 

It was along this course which now forms the 
regular street, uniting the Court end of the town 
with the city of London, that the progress of the 
king was most imposing. He next passed 
Charing-cross, which on this grand occasion was 
indeed the artery through which poured the full 
tide of London population that swelled the pro- 
cession. 
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At last Whitehall received once more its 
royal hereditary owner and his immediate 
friends and officers of the household. Passing 
through the chief noble gateway, they entered 
the spacious precincts of the palace. A hundred 
guns thundered the salute which greeted his 
return, and the royal standard was unfolded and 
proclaimed the welcome tidings. 

While the lord-chamberlain and officers of 
state in their royal costumes are falling on their 
knees and raising their monarch's extended 
hand to their lips, doing him a thousand 
honours, which it would take a volume to 
describe, we cannot but send our thoughts to 
one whom we have met before, and who had but 
a glimpse of the procession, in which there was 
an unattached spectator very dear to her heart. 

A window in one of those mansions to which 
we have alluded, on the south side of the open 
road called the Strand, commanded a view of 
the whole scene of the royal procession, and at 
that window a lady had been seated for hours. 

During the preceding night the retrospect of 
the recent events and the anticipation of the day 
which we here commemorate had chased sleep 
from the eyes of Lily Penderel. With the 
sanction of her uncle Morton and her guardian, 
Mr. St. Aubyn, and under the personal protec- 
tion of the latter, she had taken a step on which 
she had long resolved, but from which she had 
as often withdrawn. 
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The exaggerated acconnts of the assanlt on 
Lady Place, of the part which she, as a passiTe 
object of attraction, bore in the affair, and the 
whole of the information that Mr. Faircloth 
conveyed the next morning to his master, Lord 
Lovelace, had incmred the bitter resentment of 
her noble host, and threatened her with all 
those calamities from which she saw no escape 
short of her instant departure from the scene of 
her annoyance and the sphere of her senior guar- 
dian's influence. Accident had apprised her of 
deep designs against her person and her fortune. 
With Mr. St. Aubyn, therefore, she had re- 
paired to London to consult with him and her 
uncle on her future destination. 

That over-mastering energy of urgent exertion 
which carries woman through every emergency 
had now no more stimulus for Lily and therefore 
died. Her indignation, too, which urged her to 
action was passing away, so that a sense of 
solitude and desolation came over her spirit. 
During the short unavoidable absence of her 
two friends, she more especially felt the loneli- 
ness of her situation, and sighed for the 
presence of a third, dearer than either, of 
whom she had only caught one slight glimpse 
as the procesBion passed by. And the pain- 
ful but necessary results of the resolution 
which she had put into practice, made her un- 
happy, before the peaceful effects of her inde- 
pendent position could be experienced. Many 
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of the yicissitudes of her life had been so crowded 
into a few days, that they had ahno&t over- 
whelmed her. Her sorrow was indeed great, for 
it was unmixed with selfishness. Her grief was 
for others — for the king, for her uncle, for St. 
Aubyn, and even tot Lord Lovelace, who at that 
very moment was taking steps to make her a 
ward under the crown of William, who she 
believed would soon openly usurp the throne. 
Nor through all the conflict of her emotions did 
there mingle a single thought of the ruin which 
the Revolution might bring upon herself. That 
dull heaviness which denies the relief of tears, 
depressed her naturally joyous, nay, buoyant 
spirits. She had just gazed on all that pomp 
and royal display which at a happier hour would 
have filled her fancy with pleasant prophecies, 
but from which she now drew only sad images. 
For a moment her Ufe seemed aimless, she had 
no real object. Without her mind's consent, her 
thoughts turned fondly to the interest of a dream : 
the dream of love. But that had ended ere it 
had well begun. To her the world and all its 
pomps, London and its joyous pageant, with 
the countless multitude which passed so near 
her, seemed but a desert, and the most lonely 
waste of the great wilderness. One only, lately, 
truly loved, yet forbidden to share her heart 
caught her eye, exchanged with her fond looks, 
and was then swept away in the inevitable tide 
which bore him from her. 

VOL. II. 8 
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tator of the pageant and the scene ; there was 
little or perhaps no active operation in his 
inteUect, and no mental arrangement of his 
future plans. To him not only " sufficient unto 
the day was the evil thereof," hut he was doing 
nothing to avert the coming calamity. He was 
leaving the event to God, but was doing nothing 
for himself. In a word, Memory had usurped 
the throne of Hope. 

Pepys and Lord Dartmouth stood by his 
majesty during the supper, which was worthy 
of the most palmy prosperity in Whitehall. 

" He told me," says Lord Dartmouth, " all 
that had happened to him at Faversham with as 
much unconcemedness as if they had been the 
adventures of some other person, and directed a 
great deal of his discourse to me." 

To Pepys the king turned familiarly, and 
drawing from his robes his portrait, he pre- 
sented it to the secretary of the admiralty, saying, 
" I was sitting for this picture for you when I 
first heard of the landing of the invader upon 
our shores. I ordered the painter to finish it 
before I stirred, and here it is, my colleague and 
assistant in all naval improvements. Keep it^ 
and value it for the sake of your Sovereign and 
your friend." 

We are not aware that Evelyn himself has 
left us a record of what part he took at this 
splendid entertainment, or whether he cared to 
claim acquaintance with Pepys; but we know 
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that he liked good sappers as well as good 
dinners, and 'good society better, if possible, 
than both. Pepys had struggled uphill by the 
dusty, hard roadside of life. The other was 
bom in the sphere of life which he so gracefully 
adorned. Evelyn might have been more at 
home ; his contemporary felt himself a greater 
man : both were in their element. On the one, 
the effect of rank and state was too legitimate 
to be apparent ; on the other, the consciousness 
of earned distinction and rewarded worth, espe- 
cially when conversing with his Majesty, spoke 
in the secretary's countenance, and inspired him 
with self-possession and self-respect. Among 
the numerous and conflicting candidates for royal 
favour, none, perhaps, was more devoted to the 
good of his country than Pepys ; than Dryden, 
there was not one more sincerely disinterested 
in his policy, and more constant to the faith to 
which the convictions of his heart had turned 
him. The rest of our little party, though per- 
sonally attached to James, were as independent 
of court favour as they were loyal. To Mr. 
Hough, as well as many others who found 
admission into the palace, the grandeur of the 
court was dazzlinfif. The impression naturally 
made on the mind of an inexi^enced youth by 
the magnificence of the scene was deep and 
vivid. The splendid apartments through which 
he passed, the gorgeous apparel of the grooms 
in waiting, the rich uniform of the guards, the 
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glittering livery of the domestics, but above all 
the imposing ceremonial which m^ him at every 
step, was almost alarming to one who went 
through such forms for the first time. As for 
Strickland and O'Brian, they had been admitted 
even into the ante-chamber of the presence 
court in right of the posts they held in the 
household, and by the particular grant of the 
king ; though O'Brian, whenever he had an 
opportunity, preferred his place in the guards on 
duty. To save his young Oxford friend fit)m 
any embarrassment he supplied him with the 
necessary passwords to the warders, ushers, 
and men in waiting, or whatever these gentlemen 
were called, so that he went on without interrup- 
tion. It was in this manner, as he was passing 
through one of the ante-rooms, filled with the 
attendants of the court and their acquaintances, 
that he fell in with O'Brian redeeming his 
promise to the deputy doctor of the king, to 
whom, no doubt, he imparted the " ulterior re- 
sult " of the contrivance. 

To James the deliberations of his statesmen 
seemed as desultory and unstable as his own 
purpose was undecided. Utterly exhausted by 
the contending emotions which he had laboured 
to reconcile or to suppress ; and surprised by 
the revulsion in the minds of the populace, he 
could, as the evening advanced, say but little, 
and do less. " Such devotion," cried he, at 
length, with great efibrt and feeling, " as I have 
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this day experienced, and the affectionate 
loyalty of the friends whom I once more see 
around me, compensate me for the treachery of 
some men, and the enmity of others." The 
natural tenderness of the man was too much for 
the severe dignity of the monarch. His feelings 
of gratitude were mingled with an indefinable 
presentiment of evil. 

An indication of his Majesty's desire to seek 
quietness and rest soon cleared the palace of all 
who were not immediately attached to the house- 
hold. The glorious gallery, or chief saloon, 
soon ceased to blaze with its brilliant lights, 
multiplied by reflecting mirrors ; the choice 
paintings and delicate tracery in panelled oak 
were indistinct ; the beautiful frescoes of the 
ceiling no longer glowed in splendour ; and the 
statues, now cast in deeper shade, looked like 
the living dead, — one by one these pale images 
of mortality came within the melancholy in- 
fluence of the lingering lamps ; each marble 
figure wore a more ghastly hue and more dismal 
brow than that which first so sadly met the eye. 
The cold groups of carved marble seemed ready 
to start from their pedestals into awful if not 
living reality. 

. Attended by Lord Mulgrave and Sir Edward 
Hales, his Majesty was retiring to his chamber, 
when at the foot of the staircase which he was 
about to ascend, the apparition of a huge stag- 
hound drabbled with mud and lank from hunger 
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arrested the monarch's startled eye. The place, 
the hour, the sad thoughts which were sinking 
on his heart, all conspired to call up wild and 
goblin shapes on every side, peopling the 
shadowy space with flickering spectres, and 
to his fancy metamorphosed the poor weary 
animal before him into a spectre dog. Mulgrave 
also seemed of the same opinion, for he declared 
that no such creature belonged to the canine 
establishment of Whitehall. Strickland, who 
was close at hand, perceiving that there was 
something wrong, approached the king with 
profound silence and respect, until accosted 
by James when he answered, ** May it please 
your Majesty, it is only Topham that defended 
Sir Edward Hales so loyally at Faversham." 

" It by no means pleases us, Mr. Strickland," 
answered the king, severely, "to be dogged by 
Topham." 

Strickland, in order to convince his Majesty 
that there was nothing to fear, called out in his 
most sporting tone, " Here boy ! Topham." 
The only reply was a low savage growl, curling 
up his nose, and gathering up his lips into a 
grin from over his teeth, which were as white 
as they were sharp, he let the comet see what 
a powerful friend or foe he might prove himself. 

Observing with pain the annoyance of the 
king. Hales, who had experienced the timely 
protection and friendship of the noble animal, 
at the Hotel of Edwards^ fearlessly advanced 
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to the surly brute, saying, " Good dog." At- 
tracted by the gesture, but still more by the 
Toice of Hales, the poor hound crouched at his 
feet — ^rose — ^fawned upon him — ^wagged his tail 
— ^then licked his hands, a^d pressed his fine 
noble head against them. Hales evinced great 
emotion — shrunk from the dog's caresses for a 
moment, recollected himself, then exclaimed 
'* Lion ! " The magic name brought the dog's 
head close to that of his master, for such Hales 
really was. The ecstasy of the half-famished 
staghound knew no bounds. The mutual confi- 
dence and recognition of the baronet and his 
long-lost dog was even afiecting. The faithful 
animal raised his noble head and lofty crest, 
and looking up into the face of his owner, as 
much a&to say, '^ What can I again do for you 
to prove my attachment to so good a master?" 
kept his speaking eye still upon Sir Edward. 

''Alas!" sighed the astonished monarch, 
'' the love and faithfulness which this poor dog 
has displayed so sagaciously is of a higher quality 
than that which many of my professing followers 
and statesmen have evinced towards their master 
and their monarch— ^but, after all, there is one 
loyal, if not Catholic dog, to defend us. Let the 
poor fellow that is sharing our hardships enjoy 
our good cheer. Let him be fed and cared for," 
said his majesty, as he closed his chamber door 
upon himself, as he thought for the night. 

While the dog was bolting down his delicious 
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meal, Hales explained to Strickland that amid 
the confasion of the scenes which had taken 
place at his country residence and during his 
absence from home, Lion had been missed— that 
the robbers of the deer park had probably 
enticed him away to avoid his attacks. In the 
hurry and confusion at Faversham he did not 
recollect the dog. It seemed certain that the 
instinct of the animal had led him to London — 
probably in the company of the ruffian who had 
stolen him, and from whom he had no doubt 
made his escape on his arrival in the metropolis. 
Lion resisted every attempt to separate him 
from his recovered master, and whining and 
pawing, licking his hands and rubbing against 
him, slept at the bed-room door of Hales. 

All at length separated for the night and 
betook themselves to sleep. We must not, 
however, limit our view entirely to one side of 
the picture ; we shall, therefore, during the lull 
at Whitehall, change the scene and introduce 
the statesmen of a rival court. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Thy forests, Windsor ! and thy green retreats, 

At once the monarch's and the muse's seats ; 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water seem to strive again. — Ode to Windsor, 

Well had he learned to curb the crowd. 

By arts that veil, and oft preserve the proud. — Byron. 

On a gloomy evening in December sat William 
and his Court elect in Windsor Castle, 

It was then, and is still, a proud old pile ; full 
of poetical interests and storied romance. Time, 
which spares the more material memorials of 
man's little greatness, has matured and im- 
mortalised the local scenes of Windsor, and hal- 
lowed its retreats. 

While the illustrious deeds of the warrior and 
the everchanging laws of the legislator are 
obliterated by the ceaseless wave of time, the 
unfading flowers, and the sweet undying spirit of 
the song of poetry breathe their fragrance and 
their melody along our daily paths — above our 
heads, amid our earthly pilgrimage, and soothe 
our sorrows. 

Centuries have gone by, and many records of 
Windsor's antiquity have been swept away ; yet 
there the gardens continue to flourish; many 

T 2 
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shrabs and flowers in perennial and hereditary 
succession live on, and on for ever. And what 
though modem walls now sever kindred spots 
inseparable in recollection, yet still are there 
living arbours, sequestered shades, and secluded 
walks. As sheltered and retired are they now as 
they were four hundred years ago. Its sylvan 
situation and pleasant retreat have made Windsor 
a favourite residence of our monarchs from the 
time of William the Conqueror. 

Charles 11. confirmed the inhabitants in their 
former privileges. Some restrictions had, how- 
ever, been imposed upon them a little previously 
to the period of our tale ; but at the Revolution, 
the original provisions of the charter were taken 
under consideration, and have since that time 
remained unaltered. 

The noble avenue, which only ages could pro- 
duce, is nearly three miles in length, shaded by 
a double row of lofty elms at each side. The 
grand Town-hall had only been erected two 
years before the events which we commemorate. 
Among the portraits which adorn the hall are 
those of James 11. and WiUiam m. 

Soon after the Restoration Charles 11. adopted 
Windsor Castle as his favourite residence, and 
commenced a series of alterations. 

Between the two wards of the CasUe stands 
the Keep, or round tower, which is built on the 
summit of a lofty artificial mound. 

The Long Parliament and Oliver Cromwell 
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frequently confined several of the Royalist party 
within these walls. Here the Earls of Lindsay 
and Lauderdale suffered captivity for several 
years, and were not liberated till the Restora- 
tion. Twelve counties are said to be visible 
from one of the battlements. 

The sun was going down in clouds, and seemed 
to mourn the sad necessities of the times ; yet 
sweet and soothing to the anxious traveller was 
this hour of calm, amid the dim and solitary 
shade. The mute and melancholy footfalls of 
evening — ^the thickening darkness brooding over 
the woods — all outside was throwing the magic 
of romance, of sylvan solemnity about the old, 
old castle keep. It stands on a mound, as we 
have observed, which Hffcs it above other parts 
of the building; just as the ascent of pubhc 
opinion had lifted the Prince of Orange above 
the king, James 11. 

The entire majestic edifice, even stript of its 
romantic associations, in the sylvan twilight 
was impressive and grand. There it stood 
raising its irregular waUs and massive towers, 
a crown of adamant encircling the brow of an 
elevated ridge, hoisting its dubious and wavering 
banner in the dusky clouds, as expressive of 
the still undecided fortunes of its august and 
thoughtful inmate. The castle looked down 
with the air of an hereditary monarch upon the 
leafless woods ; and the short-lived glories of 
the surrounding world. 
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As the intelligence of the capture of his son, 
afterwards James I. of Scotland, broke the heart 
of Bobert HI., when he heard of the young 
prince's imprisonment in the grey Round Tower 
of Windsor, by Henry IV. of England, so now, 
though not so fatally, the news of William's 
unwarrantable confinement of Lord Feversham, 
in that same keep, overwhelmed our unhappy 
sovereign, James 11., with grief; for the arrest 
of the commander of his forces convinced him 
of what he ought to have understood long 
before from the very conduct and counsel of the 
surprised captive himself, — that William was 
already acting as King of England, invested 
only with that authority by foreign troops and 
English deserters. 

The language of the letter, and of its bearer, 
Zulestein, which we have already noticed, was 
quite enough to show that William was assuming 
the supremacy of a conqueror ; and no longer, 
even in semblance, treated his uncle as the 
sovereign. And one only wonders how, under 
all the circumstances, James could have been 
sufficiently master of himself to hold a court, 
meet his ministers in counsel, and sup in pubUc 
state. While we contemplate for a moment the 
outside of the old grey tower which has stood 
the brunt of ages, our thoughts flow backwards 
and forwards with a natural and touching pathos, 
and are, perhaps, tinged with a hue of greater 
romance by the solemnity of the dark winter 
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woods and the harmony of the dying year than 
by the trains of poetical recollections which the 
history of Windsor awakes. However this may 
be, such thoughts contrast strongly with the 
scene within those ancient walls. 

It was twilight : in a state chamber, decorated 
for the occasion, sat the Prince of Orange, sur- 
rounded by an ostentatious display of regal 
pomp, for which he usually affected indifference, 
or even contempt. He was attended by his 
confidential servants, Schomberg, Sidney, Ben-s 
tinck, who remained near his person ; while, at 
a greater distance, were Lord Halifax, perhaps 
Godolphin, and a host of expectant traitors. 

William was dressed in a military costume, 
studiously fashioned to conceal the defects of 
his person. He was under the middle stature, 
slight, round shouldered, singularly awkward and 
shuffling in his gait, sharp visaged, stem 
browed and eagle nosed. He was of all men 
the most thick-skinned and reserved. His 
eyes were sharp and keen, but like his words,, 
imexpressive of his meaning. They shed almost 
an unnatural light, over a cold stony face, and 
impassive countenance. He was son of Wil- 
liam n., of the house of Orange, and of Mary 
Stuart, daughter of Charles I. Having under 
many advantages attained to distinguished 
manhood, he took the field, against the vast 
armies of France, and forced them to retire. 
Baised to the dignity of Stadholder of Holland, 
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William in a short time compelled France 
and England to conclude a peace with the 
States. He visited the English court, afterwards 
espoused the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of 
James, then Duke of York. From the moment 
of this marriage, he designed his own ascent 
to, and the exclusion of his father-in-law from 
the throne of England. 

Being well aware of his conduct and hrayery 
in Holland, Sweden, and France, the Prince of 
Orange had invited his present companion^ 
Marshal Armand de Schomherg to join him in 
his expedition to England. Not open battle, but 
cunning intrigue, was the game of these two 
great generals ; now surrounded by the nobles 
who had deserted from James. 

When Feversham arrived, he found the prince 
and his advisers perfectly confounded. It was 
on the assumption that James had left the 
kingdom that William had assumed the supre- 
macy, and issued orders to the royal army and 
the officers of government in the style of a 
victorious potentate ; and, as Lingard says, they 
had parcelled out among themselves the great 
offices of state and the rewards to which they 
were entitled for their services. In Feversham 
the prince saw a formidable and powerful enemy 
— in his person as commander-in-chief was 
centred the strength of England's lawful king. 
The message he bore to William was only less 
stunning than the impertinent order of William^ 
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through Zulestein, to James. Besides he neyer 
forgave the loyalist for disbanding the royal 
troops, which might have been organized as they 
were, and transferred to the invader. 

To the general reader it may not be irksome 
to give him a brief account of the man on whose 
liberty of action the fortunes of either potentate 
were suspended — the accredited messenger on an 
embassy of peace. 

The army, by detachments from Ireland and 
Scotland, had been raised to 40,000 men. The 
command was taken by Lord Feversham, aided 
by his brother the Count de Boye, against the 
Duke of Monmouth. The Count de Boye was 
an officer of greater talent and longer experience 
to whom, as we have before noticed, on the 
tenth of this month King James, before he 
retired to rest, handed a letter for his brother 
Lord Feversham. Lewis de Duras, Earl of 
Feversham, was a native of France, and the son 
of the Duke de Duras, and brother of the Duke 
de Lorge. His mother was a member of the 
noble house of Bouillon, and sister of the great 
Turenne. At the Bestoration he bore the French 
title of Marquis of Blancfort, and accompanied 
Charles 11. to England. Having married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Sir George Sondes, of Lees 
Court, Kent, created Earl of Feversham, the 
same title was conferred on the Marquis of 
Blancfort on the death of his father-in-law* 
This was the man who defeated the Duke of 
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Monmoath, and who, had he been allowed fair' 
play, would have utterly vanquished and repulsed 
William. 

Such a staunch adherent to the royal cause, 
therefore, it was the interest of William to 
throw into a dungeon. But whatever was the 
motive of the Prince, according to the testimony 
of Clarendon, Barillon, and Lingard, the arrest 
of the commander shook the confidence even of 
the adherents of William. 

No sooner had Feversham respectfully deli- 
vered the message with which he was charged, 
in the spirit of a courtier as well as of a 
general, and was taking his departure, than to 
his horror and disgust, he found the passage 
through which he had approached the Prince 
occupied by a Dutch guard. One of whom, 
stepping up to him, said coolly, "I am quite 
sorry to interrupt you, my lord ; but I must see 
your passport*" 

" Surely no such credential could be expected 
by the Prince of Orange from the King of 
England," answered the commander-in-chief. 

" Your pardon, my lord, but the prince has 
commanded me to place this paper in your 
hands." 

Feversham glanced his eye over the paper* 
"I see it all," says the ill-used officer, con- 
temptuously; "I am your prisoner, and must 
submit." 

He was, in violation of the law of nations^ 
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conducted to the keep associated with such 
romantic memories. 

Bentinck was the first to remonstrate gently 
. against this measure. 

" What think you, who are my countrymen, 
of the prince ?" asked Clarendon, timidly. 

" Alas ! my lord," said Halifax, with a shrug, 
*' this proceeding startles me." 

The English deserters and traitorous noble- 
men and ministers who were present began to 
feel very uneasy with their new patron. 

" We sent for the prince," observed Churchill, 
aside to Halifax, '' to protect our liberties, and 
the very first use he makes of his power is to 
imprison a peer of the realm, without any 
adequate cause, or even the form of any legal 
proceeding." 

" He is not quite so prompt," cried Combury, 
*' in assigning to each of us the precise reward 
to which we are entitled by our services." 

" And yet," exclaimed Trelawny, " he acts 
as if he were sure of success." 

Of all the party, Bentinck seemed the most 
composed, and exhibited no expression of annoy- 
ance ; his phlegmatic disposition, or intimate 
knowledge of his master's cunning policy, 
assured him of its success and satisfied his 
mind. 

" Do you not perceive," cried Sidney, address- 
ing his countrymen generally, *' that this bold 
stroke will stun chickenhearted Jimmy out of 
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his senses, and frighten him out of his kingdom? 
He will thus play the game into our own hands." 

Schomberg exchanged some words with the 
prince, which did not reach the ears of the 
assembly. 

" Without a free parliament," said the Prince, 
" the king can now do nothing; — a parliament 
of any sort he cannot have while he feels the 
force of our arms. We shall be able at this rate 
of proceeding to return half the members our- 
selves." 

Churchill, as if to gain ground in the estima- 
tion of Marshal Schomberg, said gruffly, " His 
Mightiness has no greater opponents in England 
than the prisoner Feversham and his brother Do 
Roye, nor any so competent to give advice con- 
cerning the army." 

Major-general Keith and Colonel Trelawney 
confirmed this observation. '^ Yes, may it please 
Your Mightiness," said Keith, " had it not been 
for Feversham and Roye, James Stuart would 
not have been in your way at Whitehall this 
night." 

'^ And though Keith is too modest to acknow- 
ledge his merits," says the Duke of Grafton^ 
''he was arrested on suspicion by your guest 
Lord Feversham." 

" Every dog has his day," cried the reckless 
Sidney. 

'* If such merits are the test of true worth," 
said Schomberg dryly, and looking as cool as a 
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cucumber, " what must be the prize in store for 
the gallant lieutenant-general, who has sacrificed 
his colours, and secured to our interests Prince 
George of Denmark and his royal Princess 
Anne?" 

" To efifect the deposition of the king, if he 
will not of his own accord abdicate, your High- 
ness has only to call a legal parliament of your 
own," said Halifax blandly to the prince. 

William, without addressing any individual in 
particular, regretted the king's return to White- 
hall ; and added that he would gladly avail him- 
self of any delicate suggestion, with reference to 
the royal person, which the statesmen present 
might desire to make privately. He listened to 
what each had to say with great consideration, 
as if everything depended upon it, then followed 
his own counsel, probably the result of the con- 
flicting opinions. He concurred really in no 
measure; but resolved to work on the king's 
fears of death, or what he dreaded more, im- 
prisonment ; and thus to banish him from 
England : so that the cunning invader might 
represent the escape of the king as his own 
voluntary act — in short, abdication. 

Clarendon, so far as he dared to presume, said 
that the difficulties which James had brought 
upon himself, and the chastisement which he 
had already received, might call forth all his 
good qualities, or even create them ; and at the 
worst restrain his encouragement of Popeiy. 
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" I believe the love of liberty," said William, 
as a passing remark, " is innate in these men 
who, in commmiion with and like all protestants, 
possess it, but that the willing slave will never 
be taught to appreciate freedom." 

" Step by step the people's liberties have 
been taken from them, and when a monarch, as 
James, has done away with the legitimate 
means of moral resistance in the senate," cried 
Halifax, with energy, " he flings them back on 
their only resource — ^physical force. To this 
force we are now reduced." 

" It appears to me, gentlemen," said Schom- 
berg, " that the right of resistance ^ cannot be 
established till the voice of the people decides 
that their liberties can only be secured by an 
appeal to arms." 

** Or in other words," said Churchill, "resist- 
ance is only justified by a certain prospect of 
success." 

" Not exactly so," said the Marshal, " for 
seldom or ever is the numerical majority of a 
people successful in maintaining their rights or 
repelling their enemy — all the great revolutions 
in the world have been effected by individuals." 

" Just so," said Halifax. " The masses are 
the tools with which the political tradesman 
works, and unless they be skilfully handled they 
will cut his hands, or their power may be worse 
than useless." 

Then followed a desultory conversation on 
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the subject of political afifairs, not very interest- 
ing to the general reader. At the close of which 
Halifax spoke to the following effect : Assuming 
the powers of parliament, dispensing with con- 
stitutional authority, reposing in divine rights, 
James has forfeited his crowns. The popular 
leaders had then only to ascertain the amount 
of foreign support on which they might rely. 
The voice of the people is omnipotent, and it 
has been heard. The avowed intention, how- 
ever now, it may be modified or denied ; to 
monopolise the prerogative of the parliament, 
is a breach of contract between the monarch and 
the people. 

" His attempts to corrupt our representation 
and to stifle the voice of freedom," cried Sidney, 
'^ have cancelled his title to the throne. These 
are the acts," cried he, more impetuously, 
" which call for resistance ; nay, more, such are 
the offences which cry for vengeance : offences, 
far less than these, have, in my opinion, brought 
a king's head to the scaffold, and may again cry 
for the blood of the tyrant who has dared to 
touch our charters, the great seals to Magna 
Charta — ^the guarantees of our freedom and our 
strength." 

William smiled, so far as it were possible for 
his cold immoveable face to smile, and said, 
'' Colonel Sidney displays his sentiments ; not 
to conceal them from ourselves and our friends is, 
perhaps, at this crisis enough. Everyone that 
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loves liberty will range himself on our side. On 
the other hand, that the unhappy and misguided 
king still has a will of his own, and that an 
obstinate one, *is certain. I will, therefore, 
despatch to him, with your concurrence and 
co-operation, my lords and gentlemen, a message 
which wiU bring him to a better state of mind, 
and prevent those dreadful consequences to 
which our friend. Colonel Sidney, has but too 
boldly challenged our attention. Your counsel 
in this emergency, my noble friends," continued 
William, thoughtfully, " affords me every 
advantage, and is worthy of our grave con- 
sideration," fixing, while he spoke, his searching 
eye on the men whom in^his heart he despised ; 
then, making one of his well known signs to 
Count Solms, he retired with him to the recess 
of a window. Slowly, and inaudibly to the 
noble deserters, he said, ** Count, we under- 
stand each other. Get four battalions of our 
Dutch guards and a squadron of horse in 
readiness ; you will march them into West- 
minster and co-operate with the trustworthy 
statesmen, the quondam servants of the late 
king, and watch their movements closely. Get 
the men under arms, and lose not a moment." 

No sooner had Solms left the chamber, to put 
the order in execution, than the Prince entered 
into conversation with the English noblemen, 
but addressed himself particularly to Halifax, of 
whose faithfulness to either party he doubted. 
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He reminded that nobleman of his unbounded 
confidence in his judgment and integrity. " To 
prove my reliance on you," said the Prince, "I 
dispatch you in close concert with Lords Shrews- 
bury and Delamere to Sion House, where you 
will find further orders." William was absolute 
for their departure, for he suspected the sincerity 
of Halifax's conversion, as he had done Claren- 
don's, and desired proof of his devotion. 

The question which Clarendon had proposed 
on a former occasion, was now again renewed by 
that nobleman in the presence of the prince. 
He asked Churchill and Halifax to obtain better 
terms for the king. " Might not King James," 
asked his relenting brother-in-law, " be escorted 
to one of his own palaces ?" 

" The king !" exclaimed Delamere, asking 
with his eyes for an approving glance from his 
new master, " we no longer look upon him as a 
king." 

**He is the late king," cried Sydney, " and no 
more ; he is royally and politically dead." 

"What business," resumed Delamere, still 
anxious for approval from one master, at the sacri- 
fice of the other, " has the self-deposed and abdi- 
cating king in any of the royal dwellings, as if he 
were a king ? For my own part," cried he, in a 
voice which made the ancient hall re-echo the 
declaration, " James Stuart shall never more 
by me be obeyed as a king." 

So reiterated the fears of the rest of the 

VOL. II. u 
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English State deserters; but so re-echoed not 
their hearts. 

The noble triumviri departed on their honour- 
able mission. The sounds of their retreating 
footsteps along the echoing corridor were welcome 
music to the ear of their silently exulting master ; 
but to the English noble patriots left behind 
them, the death knell of their independence. 

The Windsor Conference is ended ; its object 
is attained. The scene which exhibits the in- 
vader to our view, and connects him with our 
story, has come to a close. The curtain falls — 
the private play of the actors is concealed from 
our sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Fall many a storm on this grey head has beat ; 

And now on my high station do I stand. 

Like the tired watchman inhisair-rock'd tower, 

Who looketh for the honr of his release, 

I'm sick of worldly broils, and fain would rest 

With those who war no more. — Johanna Baillie. 

The next morning the king sent a message to 
Stamps and Lewis, two of the aldermen, that 
convinced them and all of his sincerity. He 
was willing, he said, if the civic authorities 
would guarantee his personal safety, to place 
himself in their hands, till fcdl security for the 
religion and Kberties of the nation had been 
established by Parliament. 

" Had the offer been accepted," says Lingard, 
'' it would have thrown a most perplexing obstacle 
in the way of the prince." It was, however, 
declined, through the influence of Sir Robert 
Clayton. In the meantime no answer had been 
returned to the king's message by Zulestein; 
but the only outrage that elicited an expression 
of anger from the king was the imprisonment 
of his accredited ambassador, Lord Feversham. 
He indignantly demanded his release, but with- 
out any practical result. Were anything 

u 2 
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wanting to show the reckless improvidence of 
James at this extremifcy, it would be his desti- 
tution of ready money, on which his own 
personal safety might depend. It is, indeed, 
within the field of probability that a regard for 
the integrity of the purse removed from the 
royal presence not a few of the courtiers of 
yesterday. In the hour of his greatest need, 
two noble and generous-hearted Scotch adhe- 
rents, Colin, Earl of Balcarres, and the gallant 
Viscount Dundee presented themselves with 
offers of service from his privy council in Scot- 
land. They were affectionately received by the 
king, but seemed concerned that none were with 
him but some of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. Scarcely had they made their loyal 
announcement to the king, than one of the 
generals of the disbanded army entered the 
presence chamber, and, after the first loyal 
greetings, assured his Majesty that the most 
efficient part of the disbanded army was either 
in London or near it, and only waited the sound 
of the royal drum to rally round their sovereign 
to the number of 20,000 men. " With your 
Majesty's command, we can get the men together 
before the close of the day." 

" I know you to be my sincere friend," said 
the king, " but the men who sent you are not 
so, and I expect nothing from them. It is a 
fine day, my lords," said the king, turning to 
to the noblemen; *' let us walk; and, attended 
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by none but these two faithful adherents, he 
was soon with them on the Mall. 

For some time he was silent and abstracted ; 
then stopping suddenly, as if some new thought 
had come to his relief, he exclaimed, " How is 
it, my dear lords, that you are with me, when 
all the world, even my own children, have for- 
saken me, and gone to the Prince of Orange?" 

" We have nothing to do with the Prince of 
Orange," cried Colin ; " our fidelity to our own 
royal master is unshaken by the treachery of 
others." 

" Will you then," sobbed the king, " as two 
gentlemen, give me your hands upon it ?" 

" We will before God," answered they, fall- 
ing on their knees, and respectfully extending 
their hands to his Majesty, who grasped them 
in his own. 

" Well then," said he, " you are the men I 
always took you to be. From you, at least, I 
will not conceal my intentions. In England, I 
can only be a cipher, or a prisoner to the Prince 
of Orange ; and you know there is but a step 
between the prison and the grave of a king ; 
the dungeon and the scaffold are in store for 
me here — ^the fate of my royal father. William 
is preparing both. I go, therefore, to France. 
You, Lord Balcarres, shall have a commission to 
manage my civil affairs ; and you, Lord Dundee, 
to command my troops in Scotland. I think it 
unwise," resumed' the king, " to incur any pre- 
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sent danger, which might prevent my effecting 
my object. My people have been imposed upon 
by the specious pretence of religion and pro- 
perty.'* Then he ran on — " And I appeal to all 
men, who have had experience, whether any- 
thing can make this nation so great and 
flourishing as liberty of conscience? Some 
of our neighbours dread it, but sooner or later 
it will pervade England. I could say much 
more, and confirm it, but now is not the 
proper time." 

"No man," answered the Viscount, " should 
be persecuted for his religion." 

" Nor, indeed, for attacks upon the popular 
faith," said James. 

" If religion," cried Colin, " be, as I believe 
it, true, it has nothing to fear from any such 
assaults." 

" Just so," says James ; " it may be injured, 
but can never be destroyed by secular inter- 
ference. Truth is mighty, and will eventually 
prevail. Whether in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, I would put all on tibe same footing. An 
attempt to put down a creed by the secular arm 
of the law is an argument in favour of the per- 
secuted religion." 

" Force," said the Viscount, "may make a 
man a hypocrite, but never a sincere believer." 

A Scotch colonel here joined the little party, 
and heartily congratulated the king and his two 
countrymen on the universal joy of the city at 
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the king's retnm ; he also reiterated the assur- 
ance of the general of the disbanded forces. 

" I am aware of your honour and noble 
conduct, Colonel Gordon," said the king; "if my 
knowledge of your family is correct, you are 
descended through the female line from Robert 11. 
of Scotland, and by the male side from the Duke 
of Gordon, through the great Duke's son, 
Captain Gordon, who married the heiress of 
Abergeldie, You demand our attention." 

By the law of the narratiye the persons first 
introduced only re-appear when the course of 
events bring them to our view and disappear 
when they have no immediate connection with 
the circumstances detailed. Each expresses 
his own sentiments independently of any other, 
and the political and religious opinions, nay, 
even the representation of facts in the mouth 
of one party differ materially from that of 
the other, as the conflicting historians of the 
period, or the various portraits of the same 
original accord to the colouring of the hand 
which drew the picture. 

The character of William, for instance, is 
lauded by his admirers, while it is portrayed 
by others with the darkest shades which can 
blacken humanity. 

According to Sir W. Temple, he was silent 
and thoughtful, given to hear and to inquire; of 
a sound understanding ; of much firmness in what 
he once resolves or once denies: with this 
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testimony many entirely concur; but that lie 
was a prince of many virtues, without any 
appearing or mixture of vice, few impartial 
writers, perhaps, will grant. 

The union of the Whigs, which placed the 
Prince of Orange at the head of the party opposed 
to the Court, gave authority to the representa- 
tions of Colonel Sydney and the testimony of 
Doctor Gilbert Burnet, which the successM 
event of their endeavours allowed them to reite- 
rate and to strengthen. On the other hand Wil- 
liam's artful conduct and affected zeal for the 
Protestant religion, as by law established, of 
which he was not himself even a member ; his 
cunning fomentation of disagreement between the 
States and James; and his treachery to him, 
his uncle and father-in-law, can be denied by 
none. Of all the great men whom the world 
ever produced and magnified into a demigod, 
William was the most unamiable. In his dimi- 
nutive form there resided a master mind. His 
eagle countenance spoke of aspirations to a lofty 
height, and in spite of his ungainly figure, he 
was formed to command. His Court at the 
Hague is said to have rivalled that of Whitehall 
in licentiousness. " Neither in great things nor 
small," says the Duchess of Marlborough, " had 
he the manners of a gentleman/' He was a deep 
drinker, a deep gamer, illiterate and silent. 

Before we return to the king at Whitehall, there 
is only one person more whom we need notice* 
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Chnrchill, the celebrated Duke of Marlborough, 
was the second son of Sir Winstone Churchill, 
of high Tory principles, who was doToted to 
Charles I. Soon after the Eestoration, his son 
at the age of twelve was removed jfrom St. 
Paul's school, and made page of honour to the 
Duke of York ; next, he was made an ensign in 
the foot guards. He first fought against the 
Moors, and further perfected himself in the art 
of war, under the celebrated Marshal Turenne, 
in the early part of the Dutch invasion, when 
Charles 11. had been induced to lend support 
to Louis. When very young he married 
the beautiful Sarah Jennings, who had been 
brought up with and afterwards appointed maid 
of honour to the Princess Anne. On the acces- 
sion of James 11. to the throne, he was raised to 
the peerage, and subsequently, for Ms services at 
the time of the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, 
rewarded with a colonelcy of a troop of horse 
guards* That he continued, up to the very time 
of his joining the Prince of Orange to retain the 
king's confidence and regard, appears undoubted 
by any party. That Churchill's conduct on this 
occasion '^ was dictated by a sense of duty above 
every temporal and selfish object " an Oxford 
writer of the present day is willing to hope. 
Charity surely could go no further. Surely 
Churchill should have been ofif with ^'the old love 
before he was on with the new." He should in 
common honesty have resigned his place near 
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the king, and openly have followed the fortunes 
of his new master! Where was his honour? 
The influence which the ChorchiUs exercised 
over the minds of the Princess Anne of Denmark 
and her comfortable spouse, '* Est il possible," 
was supreme. Churchill's previous engagements, 
eighteen months before the date of our tale, to 
the Prince of Orange; his perfidious designs 
towards James, and his power in the battle field, 
exhibit him most prominently to our notice, not 
only, however, as a politician, but as a com- 
mander, whose victories extend over three reigns, 
and cover England with glories and himself with 
laurels, such as no commander-in-chief had worn 
since the days of Agincourt. The military 
renown which crowned him with the Dukedom 
of Marlborough, was the highest military honour 
which had been attained by any British subject. 
Doubtless the loss and hostility of such a 
commander and the imprisonment of his most 
intimate General, Feversham, must have deeply 
affected the king's mind, and suggested that 
decision of present despair, which he had just 
communicated to his Scotch friends. In them 
he had the most unreserved confidence, and it 
was not misplaced ; for Scotland, amid the 
Highland clans, still grasped the standard of 
King James, and evinced the brave spirit of 
that very noble Dundee, who comforted the 
forsaken king, and who soon after at the moment 
of victory fell in the pass of Eillicrankie. As 
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for Ireland, she neither desired nor recognised 
the new dynasty. In Irishmen was the 
monarch's strength, and of them none did it 
delight him to honour more than O'Brian Clare 
and his dashing son, whose fiery spirit chafed 
at the king's forbearance and inaction. 

After his walk with his noble Scotch friends, 
James took it into his head to devote a part of 
this, his last day of regal sway in England, to 
the ceremony of '* touching for the evil." To 
obtain the pieces of gold indispensable to the 
display of the "divine right," and which must 
be bound round the arm of the patient by the 
sovereign, was his difficulty, which Lord Go- 
dolphin goodnaturedly removed by lending the 
king one hundred guineas for the purpose. This 
generous act seems to throw a doubt on the 
presence of Lord Godolphin at Windsor later in 
the day. Such an occupation at such a time 
seems very strange, and whether it proceeded 
from charity or the last lingering wish to exer- 
cise the royal privilege we know not. 

To his religious convictions, miracles of mercy 
or of power had been by no means limited to the 
days of the Apostles. In his estimation the 
Church, in priority of time, came before the 
Bible, and in authority, informed and guided by 
the same infallible spirit, was not less truly the 
voice and power of the eternal God, To tell 
him that miracles did not exist in his time 
was assumption. His religious sentiments, too, 
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were deeply tinged with recollections of Edward 
the Confessor, whose coronation service had 
crowned him. 

The patient's faith in the health giving cross, 
or holy well, to which he resorts for recovery, 
is his cnre. His belief in the virtues of his 
medicine and the skill of his physician, whether 
of a spiritual or material character, is the healer 
of maladies. Eecourse to such gifts of healing 
and miraculous remedies only ceases with the 
belief in their efficacy. 

Late in the evening of this day Solms, in 
execution of the order recorded in the last 
chapter, which he had received at Windsor, 
arrived in London, occupied the palace of St. 
James's, and was advancing at the head of three 
battalions, with their matches lighted, and in 
order of battle, to demand possession of White- 
hall. The Coldstream Guards were on duty at 
the palace, imder the command of William Earl 
of Craven, an aged man, who more than fifty 
years before had distinguished himself in war 
and in love. To lead a forlorn hope, and cap- 
tivate a lady's heart, had been to him equal 
triumphs.. He is said to have won from a 
thousand rivals the heart of the unfortunate 
Queen of Bohemia. Craven was now in his 
eightieth year, but time had not tamed his 
manly spirit. His courage and his loyalty were 
aroused to action. 

That night the poor king was about to retire 
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to bed, in his own royal house, when Lord 
Crayon approached him with the usual ceremony, 
saying, "It is my painful duty — a duiy which 
I never thought I should live to fulfil — to apprise 
your Majesty that the Dutch guards, horse and 
foot, are marching through the park in complete 
order of battle to take possession of your ances- 
tral palace of Whitehall. But never, my liege," 
cried the old man, rising to an upright posture, 
and colouring with indignation, "never, sire, so 
long as breath remains in my body, shall a 
foreign force of Dutch dogs make the king of 
England prisoner in his own palace." 

James hesitated to reply; but after a moment's 
reflection, with deep feeling, thus remonstrated ; 
" Our resistance against such superior numbers 
can only lead to bloodshed as unnecessary as it 
must be unavailing." 

The old hero, with tears on the brink of his 
eyelids, supplicated the king, — " May it please 
your Majesty, do not command me to desist; 
my sword will not rest in its scabbard here." 
The soldier's hand involuntarily grasped the hilt 
of his sword, and he was taking a solemn oath 
to repulse the insolent usurper or die, when the 
king, affectionately putting his hand on his 
shoulder, soothed the rising resentment of his 
ancient soldier. 

" Forbear, my dear and faithful old Mend," 
said the sovereign, "I entreat, — ^nay, I com- 
mand you.'! At this instant the door opened. 
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yoong Glare entered, and, falling at his Majesty's 
feet, declared the Dutch troops were close at 
hand, and the king's guards were only waiting 
for their commander to give the word. " What 
may I do for your Majesty before the engage- 
ment ?" cried the energetic guardsman. 

*' Summon Comet Strickhmd to my presence," 
answered the king. In the meantime he held 
Craven by the arm, begging him to have 
patience. '' There must be some mistake, 
which mutual forbearance will rectify," said 
James. 

'' Suffer us, my liege," besought the old 
veteran, ** to be cut to pieces, and to die like 
men, rather than resign our posts around your 
Majesty, to the invader." 

Before he could say more Strickland was in 
deep obeisance before the king. 

^* Go," says the king, '^ and summon Count 
Solms, the Dutch commander, to my presence." 

This order allayed the impatience of Craven. 
No sooner had the Dutch commander made his 
appearance, than James, with great self-posses- 
sion and dignity, said, 

" Why surely, Count, there is some mistake. 
The Prince of Orange could not intend to order 
the King of England to surrender himself a 
prisoner, or resign his palace to your guards. 
Were not his orders for St. James's ?" 

The count was silent, but with a profound bow 
produced his orders and authority to occupy the 
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palace of Whitehall. Craven cast a withering 
look of defiance at Solms, and the king with 
great difficulty restrained him from any word or 
act of hostility. 

" Withdraw your men, Lord Craven, '* was the 
final command of the king. Nothing but loyalty 
itself could have compelled the commander to 
give way ; and as for Clare, it was the disci- 
pline of the army and obedience to orders that 
kept hun from rushing single-handed upon the 
Dutch. Indeed, the whole of the EngKsh guards 
reluctantly gave place to the foreigners, by whom 
they were superseded. 

The king thus a prisoner in his own palace, 
with a misboding mind retired to rest a little 
before midnight. He felt as if he were a prophet 
of evil to himself, to his family, and to his king- 
dom. His mournful mind foretold, that terrible 
and troublous times were coming and that it 
was his fate to bear a deep and painful part in 
them. In his calamities he longed for the 
counsel and support of his queen. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

" The crowd are gone, the reyellerB at rest ; 
The courteous host, and all-approying guest, 
Again to that accustomed couch must creep, 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to sleep. 
Olad for awhile to heaye unconscious breath, 
Tet wake to wrestle with the dread of death/'— Byron. 

The excitement of the preceding day, with its 
momentary trimnph and its pageant were gone ; 
the lassitude that succeeded was followed by 
lowness of fever, which the startling insolence 
of his nephew was exciting into an approach to 
delirium. It seemed to James as if his sun had 
set for ever. 

Worn out by the fitful vicissitudes and almost 
sleepless vigils of the last dreadful week, he fell 
into a deep and heavy sleep, from which he was 
suddenly awakened by the Earl of Middleton. 

His Majesty's dreams harmonized but too 
well with his melancholy thoughts, and with a 
violent eflTort he aroused himself. He felt 
that he was at home, but that home was in the 
hands of the enemy. In the confased alarm of 
the moment he could only fancy that he heard a 
noise, and was raising himself to listen, when 
the curtains were drawn back, as the Earl of 
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Hiddleton, kneeling by the king, presented 
himself with profound respect, saying, "I crave 
your pardon, my liege, for thus invading your 
repose ; but, alas ! necessity is my apology. 
I grieve to say that at this unreasonable hour, 
three lords, in the service of the Prince of 
Orange, demand an immediate audience with 
yom* Majesty." 

'^ Their business must indeed be urgent to 
desecrate the sanctity of the hour and the 
privacy of our chamber," replied the king. 
" Methinks the dead of night is bjx unusual time 
for an audience ; but who may these courteous 
visitors be, and what is their nocturnal 
object ?" 

" Your Majesty's commissioner. Lord Halifax, 
is one; the other two I cannot fully recognise, as 
they are muflBed up ; but the second, by his voice, 
I take to be Lord Shrewsbury ; who the third 
is I cannot even conjecture. I was disturbed," 
continued Lord Middleton, "by a loud, rude 
knocking at the door of the antechamber where 
I slept, to be in attendance on your Majesty ; 
they insisted on admittance to your royal pre- 
sence." 

From such a gross intrusion in the dead of 
the night, when suspicion itself had been hushed 
to sleep, it is probable that the king, forced from 
his death-like slumber, anticipated some darker 
design even than that of William and his com- 
missioners. 

VOL. n. X 
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The king^s suspeose would brook no delay. 
** Admit them," cried James, affecting a firm- 
ness which he soccessfoUy assomed. 

The inner door opened: Lord Halifax, fol- 
lowed by two otheirs, ent^ed. 

" Ah ! my Lord Halifiix," said the King, "to 
what generous purpose are we indebted for yonr 
loyal homage at the sacrifice of yonr comfort and 
repose, in the dead of winter and in the dead of 
night?" 

'* I am chained with a commission from- the 
Prince of Orange, Sire," says the statesman. 

'* Yonr commissions do yon an honour, which 
can only be exceeded by yonr gratitude, my lord,** 
said the King. '' Your distinguished negocia- 
tions afford yon a splendid opportunity of de- 
ceiving and betraying both parties who intrust 
you with their reciprocal interests ; but," added 
James, with desperate bitterness, '' you are, my 
lord, I perceive, accompanied by one of my open 
enemies, if not two, who will protect your new 
master from the intrigues of a false fiiend. 
There was a time, my lord, when you had more 
reason to dread the royal resentment." 

" When I opposed the bill of exclusion?** said 
Halifax. 

James interrupting him, replied, " That one 
redeeming measure, living in the grateful me- 
mory of your Sovereign, with your expressions of 
penitence for grievous sins against him, found 
pardon for you, Lord Halifax." Then before 
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Halifax could answer, turning to Lord Shrews- 
bury James said, *' It is long, my lord, since you 
have graced our Court with your presence,, but at 
length you return as a gentleman of our chamber ; 
but we require not your attentions, since on your 
return to England you must doubtless require 
repose yourself. Would not the munificent oflFer 
of your loyal sword and d940,000 on mortgage 
purchase from his High Mightiness less servile 
drudge^ than this night's employment ?" 

" I crave your Majesty's pardon," cried Hali- 
fax, impatiently, ''but the prince's message 
admits of no delay. His commission is more 
cogent than that with which another potentate 
favoured his. ambassadors in their mission to 
Hungerford," retorted the offended minister, 
approaching nearer to the bedside. 

'' Your third colleague, that noble gentleman 
who is so closely muffled from the cold chill of 
night, I know not," said the King inquiringly, 
darting a suspicious glance at the figure to whom 
he alluded. 

" We only wait your Majesty's perusal of the 
presents," said HaUfax, handing the king a letter 
from the prince. 

" Yes, his Majesty," urged the unknown 
person, " must read it at once." 

Looking up from the paper before him, startled 
by this rude remark — " I should know that voice," 
murmured James, partly to himself. 

'* Your Majesty is aware," said Halifax, softly, 

X 2 
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** that the palaoe is inyested by the Datch troops, 
and in spite of my mediation. Yon may be 
treated as a prisoner, then trust me your only 
safety is not in the capitaL" Then approaching 
dose to the king, whispered, " I am anxious to 
preserve your life ; but, as yon implied, I am 
watched. But see who it is that is already too 
near yon." 

The king's eye fell on Lord Delamere, who 
stood now undisguised and terribly revealed at 
the foot of the bed, glaring upon the monarch 
whom he hated. James turned pale ; a sickening 
horror for a moment came over him. Mon- 
mouth's rebellion and its alarms arose to the 
monarch's memory, with all its painful associa- 
tions. 

Lord Delamere had been associated in arms 
with the duke. He objected to the jurisdiction 
of the court of peers before which he was 
arraigned, but his claim to be tried in parlia- 
ment was OTerruled. James attended in person, 
and, though Delamere was acquitted, there was 
little doubt of his guilt. At his hands James 
naturally dreaded retribution ; but soon dis- 
covered more sympathy in the face of the noble- 
man who had lately raised the standard of 
insurrection in Cheshire than the mean traitor 
Halifax could bring to his countenance. That 
faithless friend and pretended servant of James 
treated his king in the hour of his sorrow and 
his fall with mean insolence and insult. 
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Steadily fixing his eyes on his noble tormentors, 
James exclaimed, " Methinks your talents 
claim a better employment than this night's 
dark work. The iron barons of old. were scarcely 
hard enough to intrude themselves into the cham- 
ber of King John, even to extort a Magna Charta, 
granting the liberties of the church and the 
protection of the people. * Et tu Brute,' " 
sadly said the king to Halifax, as he folded 
up the paper, which he had careftdly perused. 
" Then must I leave my capital, to which I am 
welcomed by my subjects ? And, Lord Halifax, 
would you still persuade me you are my friend ?" 

"Indeed, my liege," repKed the minister, 
with as much emotion as he could feign, " at 
no period was I more devoted to your highest 
interests. I advise you at once to retire fi'om 
London : your further delay will cause that 
bloodshed which your Majesty would be the first 
to avert or to deplore. Should there be a colli- 
sion between the Coldstream Guards and th^ 
Dutch troops I dare not answer for your Majesty's 
life." 

There were two points James would stipu- 
late for if he could bring himself to leave 
London. First, that his temporary residence 
should be at Rochester ; to this William's com- 
missioners finally agreed. But the second urged 
by James, that he should depart publicly through 
the city, was rudely and harshly overruled by 
Halifax, who declared loudly that such an exhi- 
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bition would breed disorder and move compas- 



sion/* 



His words were so high, that Hales, with 
Strickland and others, who were now in one of 
the anterooms adjoining the royal chamber, 
feeling alarmed for the king, hastened to his 
Majesty, and met the three departing lords, 
whose task it was to expel their sovereign from 
his palace, and expose him to the inclemency 
of the weather on the swollen river. 

All the three had passed Hales but Halifax, 
who, either by accident or intention, jostled 
him in the door; Lion at the same instant 
flew at the great statesman's throat, and to the 
ineffable delight of Strickland and O'Brian, who 
had been attracted by the scuffle, had nearly 
pulled him to the ground, when his master 
cried, "Down, Lion! down, good dog! down!" 
and made the animal relinquish his grip. 

The extricated traitor was too glad to make 
his retreat without a word of remonstrance. 

The young men were quite vexed at the ne- 
cessity which induced Hales to make the dog 
desist from his loyal purpose, for Halifax had 
been wantonly morose and unnecessarily severe^ 
either to show his zeal as a recent convert, or 
his revenge for what he considered unfair treat- 
ment ; while Shrewsbury, the king's open op- 
ponent, with great deference to the unfortunate 
monarch, laboured to soothe his afflictions, by 
gratifying him in every request. 
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The next morning was wet and stormy ; black 
with clouds, cold and dreary ; yet, the banks of 
the Thaines were crowded with spectators, who 
poured down from all quarters, to take a part- 
ing look at their unhappy king. 

About twelve o'clock the king bade adieu to 
the lords and gentlemen and foreign ministers 
who had gathered round him to give him this 
last proof of their respect. Amongst them 
might be noticed Evelyn, as a mere observer 
of the scene. Pepys, St. Aubyn, and Dryden, 
stood still nearer to the royal person. Comets 
Strickland and Clare were followed by Morton 
and Hough, all of whom were among the 
sorrowing number who burst into tears. To 
these, as well as to the thousands present, this 
inglorious spectacle of insulted royalty was a 
mournful humiliation. They could not behold, 
without the burning blush of shame, the King 
of England hemmed in by a convoy of Dutch- 
men, like a base criminal on his way to the 
dungeon or the scaffold. 

Unprotected from the drenching rain and 
from the obtrusive gaze of a vulgar throng, 
whose very sympathy at such a time is painful, 
James, hastening to. the river, went on board 
the royal barge, which with such surroundings 
was a mere mockery of majesty. He was 
attended by the Lords Arran, Dumbarton, 
Lichfield, Aylesbury, and Dundee. At length, 
after an hour's delay, in an open boat and 
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exposed to the soaking rain, at a signal the 
royal captive was proceeding down the riyer. 
It was only at the express command of the 
king that Strickland could be restrained from 
placing himseK near his Majesty ; as for Clare, 
whose blood had been boiling to fight, and whose 
spirit had been chafed by the morbid inactivity 
and passive submission of his royal master to 
such an intolerable outrage, his feeUngs were 
like those of an insulted lion, vainly lashing 
his sides against the iron bars of his cage. 
Consternation at seeing his king tamely made 
prisoner without a single stroke stunned him 
so terribly, that it was not till the barge was 
under weigh that, in the absence of his orders, 
he knew what to do. But now, as if by an 
irresistible impulse, he plunged into the dark 
river, and by dint of swimming was soon at 
his sovereign's feet. The next moment a splash 
was heard, and the assembled crowd cried, 
*' There goes a dog ! " ** A popish dog," cried 
the rabble, " to bark about the king ! " And 
many a bet was made that he could not make 
even the last of the boats ; but he stoutly 
breasted the rough river and was, contrary to 
all expectation, after five minutes' desperate 
svnmming, in the royal barge : and the inference 
is that Sir Edward Hales was in the king's 
little British court. 

" This is, indeed, a sad sight," said Evelyn 
to Dryden. ^' We have seen the king tc^e 
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barge for Qravesend ; but never will he return, 
unless as a competitor in arms for his abandoned 
throne, and steeped in the blood of Englishmen." 

" Why may he not be recalled by the voice of 
the populace, if we embahn him in their memo- 
ries and affections by loyal songs and patriotic 
appeals ?" rejoined Dryden. 

" Never !" again said the great journalist. 
" The prince is on his way to St. James's, and 
takes as firm possession of Whitehall with his 
troops, as the lethargy of despair has taken pos- 
session of the king's mind." 

" The worst offence after all," broke in Pepys, 
"that James ever gave to his navy and army 
and the country, and for which, on reflection, he 
will never be forgiven, is, that he suffers himself 
to be driven away from his ancestral palaces and 
hereditary realms, and, that, without a struggle. 
While there was a shot in the locker he ought to 
have held his own." 

" The energy of manhood has been slain," 
cried Dryden, " by the hand of those whom he 
trusted and loved." 

"In his present state of mind and body," 
rejoined Evelyn, " he could not grapple with the 
storm, because he does not feel he is equal to 
victory." 

Many and affecting were the regrets and fears, 
the significant looks rather than words of loyal 
sympathy, mingled with silent reflections on the 
poor king's apathy and passive subjection, ex- 
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changed between the noble adherents of James 
on that dismal voyage. 

Glare's feelings mastered his judgment and 
defied etiquette. "By the Lord," cried he, 
without directing his remark to' any one in par- 
ticular, "'tisn*t here I*d be, if the brave old 
general had only given the word. On my sacred 
word of honour, if Dutch Billy had put his foot 
on the Isle of St. Patrick,. Tyrconnel, ay, and 
every man, woman and child, barrin' a few d — d 
heretics, would have sent the Dutch boor after 
Pharaoh and his host into the Bed Sea of their 
own blood. But sure the king, God help him ! 
though 'twas himseK that held the trump card, 
he played the game into the hands of the Devil's 
own, and lost the honours." 

The noblemen and gentlemen who attended 
their king to the water side, sorrowed most of 
all at their own sad forebodings, which said, 
" We shall see his face no more." Even the 
most zealous friends of William could scarcely 
have seen unmoyed the sad and ignominions 
close, for such it now seemed to all parties, of a 
dynasty which promised to be so great. 

Among those who remained behind, there 
were none, perhaps, more sincerely and unaf- 
fectedly sorry for James than the little group who 
now watched the receding boats, and gazed 
Tegretfully on the departure of the captive 
monarch. This group consisted of St. Aubyn, 
Morton, Hough and Strickland. They watched 
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the lonrmg heavens and dark undulating waters, 
with unquiet eyes. Their hearts had gone back 
to the past, and rested on scenes which never 
could return — ^they had probably looked their 
last on their banished Sovereign. Strickland 
stood silent, and hid his flEu^e with his hands. 
Morton suddenly addressed him, knowing he 
was deep in the confidence of the king, and 
asked, " Will he ever return to London ?" 

Strickland replied, '* If the king's efforts are 
as effectual as his hopes are sanguine he will." 

Hough marked his sympathy with the king, 
and possibly also with Lily Penderel, by a silence 
as deep, though less thoughtful, perhaps, than 
that of St. Aubyn. 

Mr. Hough, who had made a voyage up the 
Thames to witness, though not to share in the 
fortunes of James, was not subject to such 
restraint as Miss Penderel, and was, therefore, 
only less unwilling to offend Mr. St. Aubyn, than 
to see her whose happiness Mr. St. Aubyn by 
no means identified with Hough's meeting her 
in London^ 

The whole of Dryden's party had separated, 
each bent upon his own pursuit. Strickland 
had been that very day directed^ to proceed to 
Scotland. Morton was obliged to return to his 
pressing affairs in Berks, before he could con- 
sider the request, or, accede to Hough's wish to 
visit Miss Penderel. Scarcely had Hough 
returned to his inn when he found a letter from 
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the great Doctor Hough, dated the fifteenth of 
December, commanding his return to O^dbrd 
without a moment's delay. " The Revolution," 
says he in his epistle, ''is no longer doubtful, 
and whatever may be our loyalty to the exiled 
king, ' the powers that be are ordained of God ; ' 
and he, therefore, that resisteth the power^ 
resisteth the ordinance of God.' But William's 
government will be the power, therefore we 
must not resist it. On this very day," adds the 
valiant Doctor, '' the Princess Ann is making an 
entry into Oxford to meet her husband. Prince 
George, and her progress is as grand as that of 
her poor deluded father, whose short-lived 
honours you will probably witness in London. 
The Earl of Northampton, with five hundred 
horse, is leading the van. Her Boyal Highness 
is preceded by the Bishop of London, at the 
head of a noble troop of gentlemen : his lordship 
riding in a purple cloak, martial habit, pistols 
before him, and his sword drawn, — not merely 
the sword of the spirit, but a real, material, not 
to say a carnal weapon. Never, it is said, was 
the church militant and the future Queen of 
En^and, as the head of the Church, more faith- 
fully represented. The rear was brought up by 
a body of militia troops. 

'' But I had almost forgotten to tell you what 
comes home most forcibly to us, the President, 
fellows, and demies of Magdalen College. As 
though it had reference to our own statutes in 
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particular as well as those of England, the 
Bishop's comet bore a glorious standard, in- 
scribed with golden letters, the constitutional 
words, * Nolumus leges AnglisB mutare.' " No 
sooner had St. Aubyn, to whom Hough read 
the letter, heard the inscription, than he quietly 
declared ; this could scarcely be a guarantee 
against a change in the laws ; though it was very 
well selected for the moment. " These imposing 
words," said he, "were used by the barons of 
England at Merton College, 1258, in rejection 
of the petitions of the clergy. Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, soon after the session of 
the * Mad Parliament ' at Oxford, presided over 
a committee of nobles, and throwing himself into 
the popular cause, took the governing power out 
of the hands of Henry III. Thus he became 
the darling, if not the saviour of his country. 
He assumed the power of a dictator, and origi- 
nated that great change of the laws which ended 
in the institution of parliament and the House of 
Commons. The Protector, Cromwell, had recourse 
to the same inscription or motto, and effected a 
similar change in the very form of our govern- 
ment ; on the standard of a new dynasty, it is 
simply an indication of the popular mind ; yet,"- 
added Mr. St. Aubyn, " since our young friend, 
Miss Penderel, sailed last night for Ireland, and 
since your worthy uncle's orders are peremptory, 
I would advise your instant return to Oxford. I 
have weighed well all you have confided to me : 
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yon are indulging in a vision which never can be 
realised. Your young mind cannot calculate the 
evils that would attend the falfilment of your 
dream. The obstacles to your union with Miss 
Penderel are insuperable." 

" Why ? My dear sir," replied Hough with 
a sad smile; ''You seem to be a prophet as 
well as a teacher. You divine my thoughts, 
and see results, which rest with God alone." 
** Out of the fulness of your heart you have 
spoken to me/' said St. Aubyn, '' and it needs 
no prophet's tongue to tell the rest. The re- 
sults are, as you say, in the hands of God. But 
all the probabilities are against what you now 
think would make you happy. There is always 
bitterness, even in the most affectionate words 
of counsel, which casts a shadow on the bright 
promise of the youth to whom it is addressed. 
As Miss PenderePs deliverer from death, you 
must feel that the life which you have saved 
should be devoted to your happiness — you would 
claim her hand — ^her heart. That you love her 
deeply is but too evident; that she regards 
your happiness and her own too tenderly to 
afford you more than gratitude, is equally 
'certain." 

" Then," cried Hough, desperately, " since 
on your assurance^ she does not return my love, 
I will fly from her at once and for ever." And 
with a melancholy smile, he said, " To-morrow's 
sunset, if possible, shall find me in Magdalen 
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College. Farewell. Tell her at least to think 
of her promise, if she forgets him to whom she 
made it. Farewell, my friend, farewell ! " 

That very day he was on his way to Oxford ; 
and the same hour of the evening which wit- 
nessed his departure from London, saw the 
arrival of James and his small, though noble 
escort, at Gravesend. 
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